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THE PEIDE OF LIFE. 



CHAPTER I. 



StTMMEB had waned^ and autumn had begun, but so 
gloriously^ that no wonder the steamers up the Bhine 
were still crowded. 

Pale-faced travelleils^ on the threshold of their adven- 
tures^ just emancipated fro:gi London and its duties^ met 
at every step ; sunburnt beings, whose brief holidajm 
had expired — ^for at this advanced period of the year, 
people are not all going one way. 

In that small steamer, boiling so busily towards Ant- 
werp, a number of passengers, all, save two, apparently 
of that class whose trips abroad must necessarily be 
brief, are homeward bound. Those two are young men, 
bearing about them the unmistakeable stamp of a higher 
sphere. ! 

They were leaning against the side of the vessel, not 
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2 THE FBIDB OF LIFE. 

admiring the scenery^ but turned towards the deck^ and 
watching the various groups on board. To them, the 
Bhine had fewer charms than' the chaxactefs they met 
with in their travels ; for they were far more familiar 
with every castle and every crag on those fabled shores^ 
than with the banks of their own father Thames, so the 
pleasure of novelty had worn off. 

These young men were friends, and, like most friends, 
contrasts. One was calm, quiet, and indifferent, look- 
ing about, as though moving his eyes were a trouble, 
and raising his eyelids an impossibility, and smoking 
with dreamy pertinacity. 

This was Mordaunt Eveleyn, going home very mnch 
against his inclination in the month of September to 
the marriage of a sister ; and* though voting his com- 
pulsory return a most unsatisfactory e:2^rtion, since the 
festival could have gone on quite as well without him, 
still, possessed of sufficient good feeling to be unwilling 
to vex the family at home by his absence on so impor- 
tant an event. 

His friend was a very different sprt of person. As 
vivacious as his friend was 'apparently indolent, there 
was nothing too trivial for him to notice, nothicig too 
contemptible for him to be amused with. There were 
times when Mordaunt Eveleyn found his unwearied 
spirits fatiguing, but then again there were other times 
when his energy was invaluable, and so, weighed equally 
in the balance, Felix Wynn was the man to suit him, 
and Felix Wynn was the friend of his choice. He ac- 
companied him everywhere, and was on the present 
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occasion going home with him to share in the gaieties 
of Heron Court, 

Fully equal, however, to enjoying the actual present 
and the probable future at the same time, his attention 
had been for some hours engrossed by watching a group 
of three persons on board, whose appearance seemed 
to possess some great interest for him ; and unable at 
last to keep his cogitations any longer to himself, he 
joined his friend in his lounge against the sides of the 
vessel, and began gradually to impart his impressions 
and ideas. 

" Do you see those three people on the other side ? 
a stout old lady, a man with a grey cap, and a young 
girl ? I have been watching them for a long time, and 
for the life of me, I cannot make them out." 

Eveleyn answered by a shrug ; but this, far from 
silencing his companion, appeared to be taken as a 
gesture of encouragement, whereupon he acted by be- 
ginning again. 

'^ Who they are, what they are, or to what class of 
society they belong, I cannot imagine. All I see is, 
that they are evidently father, mother, and daughter ; 
and that I did not discover by any likeness, only from 
eaves-dropping." 

" Then be happy," said his friend, " for I daresay 
when you have taken the trouble to enquire, that even 
that is more than anybody else on board knows." 

" Possibly, but not enough to satisfy me. There are 
sometimes people and faces towards whom one finds 
oneself irresistibly attracted, and there is something 
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about that old father very peculiar and striking. He 
has the shabby-genteel air of a broken-down gentle- 
man. What can he be ? and yet*people who have * seen 
better days,' as the saying is, don't go touring up the 
Rhine. I have been walking up and down, and round 
and round them, and all I have been able to gather is, 
that they came on a six weeks' holiday, and that it has 
just expired. Now what can they be ?" 

" In the first place," replied Eveleyn, when he found 
he was expected to answer, " what does it signify ? in 
the next, look at that sketch, book on the ground near 
me. The wind has been blowing over the leaves one 
by one, in the most obliging manner. The man is 
evidently an artist." 

Wynn could not resist the temptation thus placed be- 
fore him. He stooped, picked up the book, and before 
his friend could prevent him, advanced to the objects 
of his attention and presented it. 

With a gesture of thanks, the father took it, and gave 
it to the young girl by his side, but not before Wynn 
had possessed himself of some more information to 
carry back to Mordaunt Eveleyn. 

" The prettiest creature I ever saw in my life !" he 
began, '^ well worth crossing the deck to look at such 
a face as that ; and the book is hers evidently, not the 
father's. There are initials on it — S. A. M." 

" Unfortunate for a young lady," returned Eveleyn, 
laughing in spite of himself; " Sam is not exactly a 
good name." 

^^ It adds a link to my chain," proceeded his friend ; 
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" come and take a turn^ and let us see what she is going 
to draw." 

^' I have seen already. The sketches are masterly," 
said Eveleyn, rousing up a little ; ^* depend upon it, it is 
as I said, they are artists ; but as / find nothing irresis- 
tibly attractive in them, take your turn alone." 

In a short time the restless spirit was back again. 

'* She is drawing. Come and look." 

But no. Evelejm was not to be persuaded. He 
still retained his position, because from where he stood 
he could see as much as he wished. He saw the young 
girl's small white ungloved hand. He saw her poise 
her colour box gracefully on the left, whilst with the 
right she rapidly filled in, with colour, the sketches he 
had justly designated as masterly, and since it was the 
pleasure of his friend to oblige him to take a share of 
interest in the party, he still set them down in his own 
mind as artists. 

But Mr. Wjnn had by this time made a rapid stride. 
He had been talking to the father, and ascertained that 
he had never held a paint-brush in his life, and that the 
talent of his daughter was inherent. He also discovered 
that their place of abode was London, for he read it 
backwards on the fly-leaf of the sketch-book ; but the 
name, visibly commencing with an M, baffted all his 
ingenuity. 

" Now is it worth while," said Eveleyn, on his second 
return laden with all he had gleaned, "is it worth 
while to take all this trouble about people whom we never 
saw before, and shall never see again ?" 
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^' Quite," was the reply, ^' for it amuses me ; and, as 
I said before, there is something attractive about the 
whole group. The man's language and manners are 
above his apparent station, and the girl is beautiful. 
Come and look at her." 

" No," said Eveleyn, with an energy very unworthy 
the subject, ^' no woman who submits to disfigure her- 
self in one of those abominable shades — " 

'^ Uglys," interrupted Wynn. 

"Those atrocious 'uglys,' can ever expect to be 
looked at. Besides, the people don't interest me. I 
leave them to you, my good fellow. We shall land in 
half-an-hour, so make the most of your time." 

This Wynn did, to the best of his ability ; but he 
learnt nothing further, except that the mother called 
the daughter by a double name, sounding fatally like 
" Sarah- Anne," and this rather disenchanted him. 

At Antwerp every one separated. The passengers 
dispersed and went their various ways ; and as Mordaunt 
Evelejm and his friend did not travel by the convey- 
ance patronized by those who had engrossed so much 
of their attention, they parted, as they imagined, for 
ever. 

" At the same time," exclaimed Felix Wynn, as a 
finale, *' it will be ve!ry long before I get that man's 
careworn, wretched face, out of my head ; or before 
I forget that girl's beautiful features." 

It so happened, however, that his memory was not 
destined to be put to the test. At Ostend, some slight 
detention occurred, and they found themselves com- 
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pelledto remain there the night. At the usual dinner- 
hour of the hotel at which they were staying, they 
joined the table-dC-hote, and found everyplace occupied 
except five, two of which were reserved for themselves, 
and three for some persons unknown. 

It was not in the nature of t'elix Wynn to suffer 
even this trifling circumstance to occur, without rousing 
his insatiable curiosity^ He was in a fidget of conjec- 
ture till the party arrived; and when suddenly the 
chairs were set down, and three people took them, it 
was all he could do to conceal his surprise and satis- 
faction at recognising his fellow-passengers on board 
the Khine steam-boat 1 

The only hindrance to his contentment, was the fact 
of the young lady being placed between her parents at 
table. In the course of the dinner, however, the 
mother became faint, and left the room. Every vacant 
place being valuable, Mr. Wynn and Mr. Eveleyn 
were soon requested to move up, and by this means 
the former was placed next to the object of his admira- 
tion. But by tlus time the aspect of affairs chajiged 
slighdy. Whilst the tongue of Felix Wynn discoursed 
rapidly with both father and daughter, the eyes of 
Mordaunt Eveleyn again and again rested on the be- 
witching face which had hitherto been obscured by the 
atrocious invention which has had such universal tole- 
rance amongst the sex, upon whose character has been 
unjustly afced the stigma of vanity. 

It was a face that could bear any amount of scrutiny, 
and a head which any style of hair would become; 
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therefore, though the wavy auburn bands were drawn 
back, so as even to allow the small white tip of the ear 
to be seen beneath them, no one could find fault with 
the profile thus exposed. Every line was delicately 
chiselled, every curve faultlessly rounded. 

The next day, on board the steamer, the same party 
were thrown together during the few hours occupied in 
crossing, and this time Mordaunt Eveleyn appeared to 
take part in the enthusiasm of his friend, except that 
whilst Felix Wynn devoted himself to the mother and 
daughter, Eveleyn was more attracted by the father, 
whose behaviour on the present occasion had struck him 
as something peculiarly honest and straightforward. In- 
stead of withdravring his daughter from the admiration he 
saw she excited, he appeared hardly to notice it ; but 
Eveleyn observed that with no small degree of tact, as 
soon as an opportunity occurred, he gave both the 
young men a brief account of himself and family, making 
himself out no better than he really was ; and, on the 
contrary, insinuating, with much delicacy, his conscious- 
ness that they moved in a sphere of life very diflFerent 
to his own. 

" This has been our first trip abroad," said he, as 
his eyes glanced towards his wife and daughter ; ** and 
though my holiday comprises only the short space of 
six weeks, still it has been a time productive of great 
pleasure, and T hope some profit to at least one of us, 
for I am sure. Sir, you will not call me vain, when I 
tell you that my daughter has a real talent for the art 
to which she must some day look for her bread. I 
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intend her to be an axtist, for I humbly beKeve God 
himself has guided her into this path. I have nothing 
myself to give or to leave her ; but she works with a 
willing and a happy hand, and when fully competent 
to teach, it will be her profession." 

Eveleyn followed the direction of the father's eyes, 
resting lovingly and admiringly on the young girPs 
face, and read his thoughts. He saw clearly that he 
was thinking that the beauty they were all admiring was 
perhaps only a drawback to her career. It was but a 
dangerous possession to one so situated. 

'^ But she has a steady head for such young shoul- 
ders," he continued, " otherwise it would have stood 
many a chance of being turned long ere this. My 
avocations. Sir, take me very much away from home. 
Within the last year or two I have been a compara- 
tively affluent man — that is to say," he added, with a 
smile, which seemed more to sadden than enliven his 
face, ** I have been in the receipt of upwards of two 
hundred a-year, partly as clerk to an Insurance Com- 
pany. You will smile. Sir, at my calling this affluence, 
but not when I teU you that for fourteen years of 
my married life, my income never exceeded eighty 
pounds — " 

Mordaunt Evelejm almost started. '^ Eighty pounds ! 
and a wife and daughter to support ?" 

*' Eighty pounds a year," continued his new ac- 
quaintance emphatically, *' and a wife, a daughter, and 
two sons to support." 

^' Good Heavens !" exclaimed Eveleyn, shaking on 
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his apathy in spite of himself, *^ how could you possi- 
bly manage this ? to me it seems perfectly incredible !" 

*^ It must," was the answer, ^^ when you take into 
consideration education, which sons must have, and 
which I resolved my daughter should have.'* 

" But how ?" repeated Eveleyn, '^ how could it be 
done ? how has even your daughter's talent for drawing 
been cultivated V^ 

" I will tell you. Sir. By those fortunate chances 
which often fall in the way of the unfortunate. My 
daughter has found many friends in the profession, and 
she has had for many years, free admissions to the 
British Museum and the Dulwich Gallery ; but I will 
not rob her of all merit — she has studied in both these 
schools by herself — her professional education has not 
cost me a farthing ! As for my sons," he added, with 
a shadow of pain crossing his face, " one had a pre- 
sentation to Christ's Hospital — ^this was a godsend." 

" And the other ?" asked Eveleyn, without thought. 

" The other. Sir — I hope the worst days of his life 
are over — he has a long life before him in which to 
atone — to amend, I mean — and I hope the sins of his 
youth may not be set down entirely to my account, 
but I suffered him to enter the profession of his choice 
— I thought it my duty — and he met bad companions. 
He was a medical student — " 

*^ And now ?" persisted Eveleyn, so much interested 
that the grief on the father's face failed to sUence him, 
*' what is he, where is he, now ?" 

" He is in London, Sir. My daily prayer is that he 
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may some day be removed from so many temptations. 
What I shoTild like him to do would be, to try for a 
situation as Parish Doctor in any country place — ^he has 
talents — ^he has one great requisite too — ^he is devoted 
to the medical profession.'* 

Eveleyn had listened attentively during this recital, 
and his sympathy warmed towards the gentlemanly, 
quiet, and melancholy man before him. He felt inte- 
rested in himself and his family, and marvelled no 
longer at the half-starved, care-worn look he wore. 
Eighty pounds a year ! Eighty pounds for fourteen 
years ! and to educate, dress, and feed three souls on 
this besides his wife ! — ^in addition to which, one of 
three was evidently a wild one, possibly that most 
bitter belonging, ^' a thankless child !" 

He longed to speak — to say something expressive of 
what he felt — ^but he could not. There was an air about 
his companion which repelled rather than courted ques- 
tionings, and Eveleyn felt too that he had already been 
inquisitive, though he had not intended it. Before 
they parted, however, he could not resist a few more 
words. 

''Do not think me impertinent," said he, "but your 
history has interested me deeply. I live a great part 
of the year in the country, and my father is a country 
gentleman. Sometimes even those with the least pos- 
sible amount of interest find themselves able to forward 
the views of others. If I might venture to ask for 
your card, and should I ever hear of anything likely to 
suit your eldest son. • . . " 
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" You shall have my name with pleasure. Sir,*' was 
the reply. *^ I will write it on your own card, if you 
give me leave, and my address ; — I have no card." 

" And I hope," added Mordaunt Eveleyn, as the 
vessel neared the Pier, and the confusion of landing 
began, " I hope some day we may meet again." 

^' It is unlikely. Sir," said his acquaintance firmly 
but respectfully ; " our paths in life are very wide apart 
— our spheres, our habits, our very natures are dif- 
ferent. I thank you much for your kindness and sym- 
pathy, but I do not anticipate that we shall meet again." 



CHAPTER IL 



So passed this inconsiderable incident of daily life ; yet 
on introductions as casual, and on foundations as slight, 
many have built for themselves, without knowing it, 
the groundwork of their whole future. 

From the steamer, the passengers, eager for emanci- 
pation, rushed to the Pier. From the Pier there was a 
simultaneous rush to the vehicles which were to convey 
them to the terminus, and long after Mordaunt Eveleyn 
and his friend Wynn were quietly seated in a first-class 
carriage, distracted groups were still flying hither and 
thither, losing their companions, looking for places, and 
persisting in making the porters show them exactly 
where their luggage was put. 

At one of those pretty fantastic stations which we so 
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often see along a line of railroad, generally at the end 
of a long green lane, and marked by a sort of Swiss 
cottage and a white gate, a dogcart and groom were 
waiting ; and this was the end of Mordaunt Eveleyn*s 
journey. A drive of four miles through a lovely coun- 
try woTild see him at home ; and as he sprang into the 
vehicle he was on the point of uttering an exclamation 
of thankfulness, when the train, moving slowly by, 
brought before his sight once more that peculiar, sor- 
rowful face, and opposite to it, peeping shyly out of the 
window of a second-class carriage, that face of singular 
beauty. 

Another moment and they were gone, and Felix 
Wynn sighed. ' 

'* Touched," said Eveleyn smiling, '^ or more than 
touched. Rather far gone, perhaps.** 

" No, only sighing over a pleasant little episode. It 
will be some time before I see anything half so pretty 
as that little creature again, and the idea makes me me- 
lancholy.** 

And his friend might have believed him, had he not 
wound up his sentence with one of those laughs so 
jarring to the more refined ear of Mordaunt Eveleyn. 

But now we come to large iron gates between hand- 
some stone pillars, over which are coronets. The gates 
fly open, and we descend slightly down the gravel sweep, 
turn sharp round one angle of the building which now 
emerges, and find ourselves in front of a fine old ba- 
ronial hall. This is Eveleyn*s home, his father*s 
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princely seat, by virtue of his mother, who was only 
sister and heiress of the last Lord Heron. 

A large party are collected in the house in honour of 
the approaching wedding, and the young men being 
told that dinner had been put back and was only wait- 
ing for them, went direct to their apartments. As Mor- 
daunt traversed the great hall, ascended its grand stone 
staircase, passed over velvet carpetings which deadened 
every sound, and entered his luxurious room where 
everything that was requisite, from the costly down to 
the comfortable, was prepared for his reception, a 
thought intruded upon his home-thoughts, and a vision 
rose up between his eyes and his luxurious toilet ap- 
pendages ; and those poor people, enjoying on so little 
their brief holiday, and bearing so meekly and respect- 
ably their poverty-stricken destiny, recurred vividly to 
his memory. 

But this feeling, in a scene like that in which he en- 
tered a few moments afterwards, could be but of short 
duration. The galleries were still echoing with the 
sound of the dinner-bell, when he found himself in the 
suite of rooms opening into the dining-room, and the 
guests were just advancing down the centre as he joined 
the last two or three. 

This was the dinner before the wedding day, and 
the table was decked with all the ancient plate of the 
Heron family. By the side of the fiancee ^ — a girl with 
more style than beauty, — sat the bridegroom elect. 
Lord Alexander Aylmer, a younger son, but the son of 
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a duke, and consequently considered, even by the 
proud Eveleyns, a fitting match for their daughter. 

Mordaunt Eveleyn had two other sisters, fine, showy, 
handsome girls, who sat near him at table, and who 
seemed to worship the very air he breathed. Before 
his appearance in the drawing-room they had been ex- 
tolling him to the skies, for returning in the month of 
September, for Susan's wedding, and Susan and he 
were never such very good friends either, only he was 
such a good brother. Susan was too worldly for him, 
only this was a great secret, but still he was pleased 
that she had done so well for herself, so he testified his 
approbation by an act of considerable self-sacrifice. 
They strongly suspected that Susan did not care a straw 
for Lord Alex ; but then it was such an undeniable con- 
nexion, and Mordaunt was just as particular about those 
things as their father and mother. 

All this was imparted to their faithful friend and ally, 
Felix Wynn, whom they had artftdly contrived to place 
between them at dinner, thus ensuring their own com- 
fort and pleasure, since they had rather dreaded, all day 
long, being seated amongst some of Susan's new re- 
lations, of whom they as yet knew but little. 

Mr. Wynn was in his element. Being grandson and 
heir-presumptive to a barony, he was considered eligible 
to talk as much nonsense as he pleased to Grace and 
Gertrude Eveleyn, without the calm proud eyes of her 
mother being brought to bear down upon them in a 
way peculiar to herself, when they were wasting their 
sweetness on a " desert Aeir." 
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After having allowed them to expatiate for some time 
on their brother's good qualities, and their sense of his 
peculiar goodness on the occasion in question, Mr. 
Wynn suddenly asked them, if they thought that a 
sister-in-law wooild be as agreeable an addition to their 
domestic circle, as a brother-in-law apparently was ? 

^' Certainly ! provided she were a person we all liked, 
and thought good enough for him." 

" That means, I suppose, provided she were young, 
and pretty, and clever, and dressed well ?*' 

'* Yes, and a little more," said Grace. 

" We should like her to be our own age,** said Ger- 
trude, " and, of course, very ladylike." 

*^ And well-bom," added Grace. 

" Would there be any objection to her, were she in 
the habit of wearing what you ladies call an ugly ?" 

'^ You gentlemen^ you mean ! we call them sun-shades ; 
but what an absurd question — why d,o you ask ?" 

'* Because, to tell you a great secret " 

" Nonsense," said both sisters, half doubtingly, 
" what are you going to say ?" 

" I was going to prepare you for something that 
Mordaunt himself will communicate more fully at the 
first convenient moment." 

^^ Some of your inventions," said Gertrude. 

^^ No, on my word. For once in my life I am not 
joking. Since Mordaunt parted from you two months 

ago, he has seen a young lady May I go on ? do 

Mrs. Eveleyn's eyes say yes or no, for they are fixed 
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on us^ though she is holding a conversation with the 
Duke at the same time." 

*' Mamma has that faculty," said Grace, sotto voce ; 
'* she can keep up a coherent dialogue, whilst she hears 
every word'passing around her. She hears us now." 

It was true. Mrs. Eveleyn had not lost a syllable 
of the conversation held between Mr. Wynn and her 
daughters, and now looked towards them with a proud 
calm smile. 

'* Yes, I hear you," said she, *^ and I assure you, 
Mordaunt is quite aware that I shall be happy, when- 
ever it pleases him, to welcome the daughter-in-law he 
selects for me." 

^' Mr. Wynn says he has found one, mamma," cried 
Gertrude, the heedless, as she was styled in the domestic 
circle. 

^' Very well," answered Mrs. Eveleyn, ^' Mordaunt 
has chosen well, I have no doubt." Then turning to 
her lordly neighbour, she added, '* I have a sort of 
superstition that none of our family can ever contract 
a mesalliance^ for there is no record, either in the Heron 
of the Eveleyn family, or any of their members having 
ever married beneath them." 

Nearly opposite to Mr. Wynn and his merry com- 
panions, sat Lady Heron, the widow of the last Lord, 
and when she heard this speech, she tried to edge in a 
few little sentiments of her own ; but having a very 
weak voice, and a very tremulous manner, it was not 
often she gained any attention. 
*' Well, my dear," she began, " I daresay that is a 

VOL. I. 
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very agreeable reflection to those who set store by thcs 
things ; but do you^know, I do not myself see the great 
crime of people moving a little out of their sphere now 
and then ; a little higher or a little lower." 

'^ A little higher with pleasure/* said Mrs. Eveleyn, 
" but not lower, my dear Lucy.'* 

^^ Yes, my dear, I repeat, or a little lower. Now 
look at my niece Miller. She was one of seven daughters, 
all single, and the youngest! twenty-two, when Mr. 
MiUer, who is really a most excellent man, was so good 
as to *' 

^^ My dear Lucy !" ejaculated Mrs. Eveleyn. 

" Yes, Susan, I call it good of him, because he had 
made his fifteen thousand a year, in his good honest 
profession — I rather think it was the tea trade— but at 
all events, he married my niece without a sixpence, and 
from a poor clergyman's home ; and I give you my 
word when my sister Julia first went to stay with the 
new-married couple in that magnificent place of theirs, 
she shed tears of thankfulness !" 

" Nevertheless," said Mrs. Eveleyn, with a flush on 
each cheek, although Lady Heron's niece's husband was 
no relation of hers, " I well remember Lady Julia's 
shedding very different tears the day Mr. Miller pro- 
posed !" 

"Ah, very possibly," retorted Lady Heron, de- 
lighted to have achieved so long a story, *' very likely 
she felt a few little worldly twinges at first ; but my 
dear, when poor peers have a great many daughters. 
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as my father had, they must put pride a little on one 
side when a new generation enters the field/* 

Grace Evelyn leant back in her chair, and addressed 
Gertrude. 

*' Could you have had aunt Heron's moral courage 
about the tea-dealer ?" 

'* You would have smothered him," interposed Mr. 
Wynn quietly. 

'^ I should have suppressed him/' was the reply ; " one 
is not expected to give voluntary evidence, particularly 
against oneself." 

*' Aunt Heron can aSbrd it," said Gertrude. 

^' But all this time," exclaimed Felix Wynn, ^^we 
are forgetting Mordaunt's love 1" and he was in the 
midst of giving an exaggerated detail of the party on 
board the steamer, when a general rise interrupted the 
story in the beau milieu^ and it was postponed until 
later in the evening, when, clustered in one comer of 
the room, and joined by the delinquent brother him- 
self, the young sisters laughed heartily at Mr. Wynn's 
description of the Rhine steamer and its passengers. 

*' Now then," said Gertrude, after both had listened 
throughout with deep attention and lively interest, " we 
have only one more question to ask. What was this 
charmer's name ?" 

'* Sarah- Anne," said Eveleyn quickly. 

*' I beg your pardon," exclaimed his friend, " I 
thought it sounded like Sarah- Anne at first, but I dis- 
covered my mistake before we parted. I asked her 
twice before I could make it out, and then I looked in 

c 2 
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the sketch-book. Her names were Saverell Anne^ and 
the mother called her by both.** 

" What a singular name !** exclaimed Grace ; '' per- 
haps they were people of some consequence^ travelling 
incog.** 

"Do not flatter yourself/* said Eveleyn, '^they 
filled a very humble place in the great game of the 
world, as I ascertained accidentally, for, unlike Wynn, 
I did not search very deeply into their private history.'* 

** But you can at least tell us their name ? What 
was the name of this interesting father ?** 

"There I am uninformed,** replied Felix Wynn, 
to whom the enquiring eyes of the speaker turned ; 
" but I have no doubt that Mordaunt, who pretends to 
know so little, knows that /'* 

It then suddenly occurred to Eveleyn that his new 
and unknown Mend had given him his name — ^had 
written it down on his card— and he had never looked 
at it ! The card was in the pocket of his over-coat, 
where he had placed it just before they landed at Dover, 
and he rather recoiled from sending for it, for it struck 
him the name might possibly aSront the aristocratic 
glances of his sisters ; but they would take no denial, and 
the coat was sent for. There in the pocket was the 
card, and there on the card was traced, in a clear bold 

hand, the name of " Mr. Thomas Muggridge, 12 A 

Street, Vauxhall.'* 

"Mordaunt's fair friend. Miss Muggridge!** ex- 
claimed Grace Eveleyn in a tone of voice which made 
the name sound a thousand times worse than it really 
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was, ^^my dear brother, we congratulate you!" and 
with a light jarring laugh she turned away. 

Eveleyn did not know why that laugh had jarred on 
his ear, nor why the gesture of his sister, half playful, 
half mocking, had affected him unpleasantly, but he 
felt that the people who had just been thus uncere- 
moniously canvassed and picked to pieces, were not 
people to be laughed at — ^they bore something about 
them, in spite of their poor appearance, which inspired 
respect. Eveleyn would not have been ashamed to 
speak to them in whatever society he might happen to 
be when he encountered them in future ; and when he 
made this reflection, the last words of his acquaintance 
seemed to sound again in his ears : 

" I do not anticipate that we shall meet again." 
No. Neither did Eveleyn, when he had time to think 
quietly. He saw that it was indeed unlikely, for he 
had nothing to do with Insurance Offices, and Vaux^ 
hall, except by name, was almost a terra incognita to him. 
The discovery that the name of his new friend was 
Muggridge had both annoyed and disappointed him ; 
annoyed, because there was an undeniable vulgarity 
about it, and disappointed, because he had expected 
something better. He had fuUy thought they were 
people who had seen better days, and whose name would 
give him some little clue as to their origin or former 
history. But this was now hopeless. No one with 
such a name could be a hero of romance, and Saverell- 
Anne, lovely as she was, could be no heroine as long as 
she bore it. 
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And so ended Mordaunt Eveleyn's first day-dream. 
He was not a man subject to dreaming at all ; he went 
through life much too easily for that. He had had the 
power of gratifying, from earliest youth, all his wishes 
almost as soon as they were formed, and as for hopes, 
it is chiefly the unfortunate and the unhappy who are 
given to hoping. Mordaunt seldom hoped for any- 
thing. He did what he liked, he went where he chose, 
and he lived as he pleased ; and yet, with all this, he was 
as dissatisfied as it was possible for a young man to be. 

He lived a great deal in the world, and the world is 
apt to make favourites of those who are bom to large 
estates, but neither attention nor adulation had ever 
affected the haughty equanimity of his character. 
Things passed very easily and smoothly with him, be- 
cause he found very little satisfaction in ever exerting 
himself. In fact, he had no aim in life, and this was his 
secret. Thus, he of course singled out for his most 
intimate friend, Felix Wynn, whose life was always 
spent on the edge of a whirlpool, in a state of vehement 
excitement ; and when people said how odd it was, 
Eveleyn used to answer, 

*' But it saves me so much trouble." 
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CHAPTER III. 



Every year Mr. and Mrs. Eveleyn and their family 
and establishment took a furnished house in town^ and 
came up for the season. This was a custom they had 
only indulged in for five years, as they did not consider 
it necessary to go through the ordeal until they had a 
daughter ready to present ; so when they introduced 
Susan theyresolved that what they looked uponas a duty, 
should be well done, and they therefore took a house 
every year in some good situation, and went everywhere. 

But Susan had proved difficult to please, and refrac- 
tory beyond words. She never could see any one she 
thought good enough for her ; and though people called 
even Mrs. Eveleyn " ridiculously particular," and '^ ab- 
surdly high," Susan was much worse. 

She had had several unexceptionable offers. Wealth 
had been laid at her feet twice and thrice over, but 
nothing would do, and Susan remained obstinately Miss 
Eveleyn until her twenty-second birthday, and Lord 
Alex Aylmer's appearance, when she succumbed just 
as her two younger sisters were ready to spring up de- 
lightedly into her place. 

Grace had already been out one season, and enjoyed 
the gay world exceedingly, but she felt she should en- 
joy it still more when Gertrude was introduced, for 
they were nearer of an age, and more congenial spirits 
than herself and Susan, yet Grace was the very proto- 
type of. her mother ; she was equally worldly, had the 
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same sentiments and the same prejudices, and from 
childhood in every matter connected with the feelings, 
the same self-control. She was proud too ; proud of 
her family and proud of her position, and resembled her 
mother most strongly of all in her love of associating 
with her superiors. 

All this, to her humble and simple-minded aunt Lady 
Heron, was perfectly inexplicable. Even Mordaunt, 
who was not particularly exclusive as to his own set, 
whatever he might be when that of his sister's was in 
question, used to laugh at Lady Heron's motley circle 
of acquaintance. 

'^ But, my dear," she would expostoilate, '^ you know 
if I give dances, which I like doing, I cannot possibly 
help a few whom you do not visit, creeping in. One wants 
so many more for dancing society than for dinner.*' 

*^ For which reason," returned Mrs. Eveleyn, " I 
give dinners, and am convinced, with daughters to in- 
troduce and place in the worldp (this was her delicate 
way of terming the great duty and business of her life,) 
" I am acting for their advantage in the end. Look at 
my Susan's match." 

*' Oh yes, 1 don't for a moment blame you, only I 
see that Mordaunt often laughs at some of my company, 
and Grrace the other evening, little saucy girl, said of 
my poor friends the Stedmans, * are they not just the sort 
of people aunt Heron Would be sure to patronize V But, 
niy dear, I don't patronize. I have no right to do so, 
or to give myself airs of any kind. I am only too 
thankful that it has pleased God to place me in a po- 
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tsition which enables me to be kind to those who have 
not been so fortunate in life as myself, yet whose pre- 
tensions^ perhaps^ are just as great as mine^ for I am 
sure, my dear, had it not been for the generosity of my 
poor husband, you know what sort of a trousseau I 
should have had I" 

" You were Lady Lucy Altamont aU the same,*' said 
Mrs. Eveleyn ; " but do not imagine that I care for 
riches. I do not wish my children to marry wealthy 
men. Only let them marry their equals. As for Mor- 
daunt, " 

'* Oh, mother !" laughed her son, " have no fear for 
me. My worst enemy could not accuse me of being a 
marrying man ! I have quite enough' to do to take 
care of myself, and I know quite well enough what it is 
to have to take care of ladies, thanks to the exigeance 
of Susan and Grace, ever to have so troublesome an 
appendage as a wife." 

In spite of this severe allusion, Mordaunt Eveleyn 
was neither an indifferent son, nor a negligent brother. 
He rarely refused to accompany his family whenever 
his services were required, and there was no chaperon 
whom his sisters so eagerly sought as himself, when 
they took it into their heads to make excursions on 
horseback to the various beautiful suburbs of London ; 
and on these occasions, whatever his own plans might 
be, it was very rarely that they met with a refiisal, or 
that he failed in a promise to accompany them to Rich- 
mond, Hampton Court, or whithersoever their gay 
footsteps led. 
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And now the London season had begun^ and agents 
were busy answering country applications for houses, 
and Mr. Eveleyn engaged one, for the usual two 
months' campaign, in Berkeley Square. Mordaunt had 
apartments by the year in St. James's Street, and 
very soon the whole family were launched in their cus- 
tomary round of dissipation. 

Almost every morning, the well-appointed phaeton of 
Mr. Wynn, with its bright bays, used to come prancing 
up to the door, sometimes to drop Mordaunt, sometimes to 
see what were the plans of the day, and sometimes to 
project excursions wherewith to fill up the hours before 
the evening diversions began. 

There is a very vast difference in the life led by 
those who live in town, and see both the beginning and 
end of the season, and those who merely come up for a 
stated period. 

The former go through their gaieties with a sort of 
calm, methodical, regularity, which renders the turning 
of night into day a simple and systematic ceremony ; 
the latter, on the contrary, being obliged to compress 
an immense amount of dissipation into a given and re- 
stricted space, look upon every hour of the day which 
is not devoted to amusement, as time lost. 

It was thus with the Eveleyns. They were never 
reluctant to accompany Mrs. Eveleyn to every house 
where it was proper that they should be seen, either to 
dinner, ball, or concert ; but, not content with this, they 
still kept up the early hours of their country life, and 
were always entreating Mordaunt to devote his days to 
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their service, when their mother's sleepless nights 
rendered her unequal to the incessant excitement. 

One morning, Felix Wynn called on them to ask if 
they would Hke to go and see a few choice Murillo's at 
the house of an artist friend of his, and charmed to 
accept, the sisters, Grace and Gertrude, flew to enlist 
Mrs. Eveleyn in their cause. 

Mrs. Eveleyn was no lover of fine arts. She did not 
care for pictures ; and though she made a point of going 
the necessary round of Royal Academy, Watercolours, 
first and second, and British Artists, and though she 
canvassed for months before their opening, (and suc- 
cessfully) for tickets for the private admissions, still 
pictures did not excite her enthusiasm. Whilst Grace 
and Gertrude stood delighted over exquisite modem 
masterpieces, Mrs. Eveleyn's eyes were on the people 
around her. Consequently, the proposal to go and see 
the divine Murillo's of bygone days, only met her ac- 
quiescence, not her approbation. 

A few faint words were said about having the horses 
out four times a day> but in the end they all started. 

The pictures they went to see were, however, well 
worthy the exertion, and both the yoimg sisters were 
charmed. *' Now these pictures satisfy me," exclaimed 
Gertrude, who painted a little in oils, and was devoted 
to it ; '* their depth, their richness is something so dif- 
ferent to the oils one sees in all the modem collections. 
I have seen so few Murillo's, that this has really been a 
very great treat. I could look at that Italian's glit- 
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tering teeth for ever ! I am sure, Mr. Wynn, we thank 
you very mucli for bringing us here." 

'^ I knew you liked paintings," was his answer, ^' but 
I felt doubtful as to whether these would be quite to 
your taste. Is it possible you have never seen the 
National Gallery ? — ^the old masters ?" 

*' Never. You know there are so many modem 
societies, we can hardly find time." 

*^ But you enjoyed Hampton Court?" 

" Oh, beyond words ! those lovely Sir Peter Lely's ! 
ah, we could spend days there !" 

" And the Dulwich GaUery ?" 

" We never were there," exclaimed both sisters at 
once ; '^ we should like it so much. We have heard so 
much of it. Ask mamma, beg her, do make her ! pray, 
pray let us make a party to see the Dulwich GaUery. 
Oh, mamma, all our lives long we have been wishing 
to see the St. Sebastian — do fix a day — ^why not to- 
morrow?" 

But to-morrow was the day of tiie botanical fite. 
Then the next day ? that was the day of Lady Laving- 
ton*s dejeuner ; the day aftier that ? — " 

" Friday !" exclaimed Felix Wynn, " who has cou- 
rage to make the expedition on a Friday ?" 

*' Why, Saturday is the Horticultural, so if we do 
not go on Friday, we must put it off till next week, and 
when pic-nics are put off, they very often never take 
place at aU." 

" Then Friday let it be," said Mrs. Eveleyn, '' though 
I do not know what your papa will say. We have a 
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dinner and three balls on Friday, and the horses will 
be out all night again." 

But it was nevertheless settled that Friday should 
be the day, and on Friday morning, the summer's sun 
shone down in unclouded beauty on the dusty lanes 
leading to Dulwich. 

And thus, impelled by destiny, Felix Wynn led 
the Eveleyn family on in the way appointed for 
them. 

The gallery of paintings was, as usual, but little 
crowded, because more enthusiasts visit that small and 
valuable collection than mere sight-seers. Mrs. Eve- 
leyn easily found a seat, her daughters went imme- 
diately to the end of the room towards the St. Sebas- 
tian, and Mordaunt and his friend Wynn lounged idly 
from picture to picture, and looked over the shoulders 
of various students who were copying. 

As they were thus occupied, Grace Eveleyn sud- 
denly came up to them. 

'^ There is a young artist here,'* said she, *^ who is 
making a most spirited drawing, so Gertrude says, but 
such a pretty creature that — " 

" The drawing or the artist?" 

'^ The artist, of course !— quite a yoimg girl — " 

" Yes," added Gertrude, joining the group, " she 
never takes her eyes off her study. We have been 
watching her, and you never saw such a copy a& she 
has made. Follow us quietly." 

They passed down the room and stood behind the 
young artist, all four of them ; but her eye never 
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glanced towards them, her looks never wavered, her 
hand never trembled, yet she seemed scarcely seventeen. 
She painted on as though no soul were near her, and 
only once paused, and that was when a young man, 
apparently her brother, came and made some remark 
on her progress. Then she stopped, looked enquir- 
ingly at him, and washed out a part of her drawing 
hastily. Another moment, and she was deep in her 
task again. 

Silently our party stood and watched her. Two 
gazed on her painting — ^the other two on herself — on 
that rich wavy auburn hair (for her bonnet was thrown 
on the ground by her side)— on those faultless fea- 
tures, so delicately chiselled, so beautifully rounded. 

Do my readers suspect ? do they recognise the de- 
scription ? 

" Is it not masterly?" whispered Gertrude to her 
brother ; '* is she not young to draw so magnificently ? 
she looks quite a child, so she must be a regular artist. 
Do you think she would think me impertinent if I were 
to speak to her?" 

Mordaunt hesitated. He looked up, and his eyes 
met those of Felix Wynn fastened on him, and they 
exchanged glances. Both by the same impulse then 
retreated *a few paces into the background, but Ger- 
trude was pertinacious. 

*^ Might I ?'* she persisted, " might I just say some- 
thing ? perhaps she would be pleased ?" 

And taking her brother's silence for consent, she 
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advanced a few steps nearer to the young artist — so 
near^ that the latter involuntarily looked up. 

'^ Forgive me," said Gertrude, *' I am fascinated by 
your drawing. I have been watching you for some 
time, and now I can no longer resist. May I look 
well into it ? it is so lovely !" 

'* You are quite welcome," was the answer, whilst 
a smile, and a sudden rush of colour, lighted up the 
face which was of itself worthy to be a painter^s 
model — '* so many visitors stand and watch the copyists, 
that they have ceased to disturb me, as they did 
once." 

'* Then you draw here often V^ 

'* Twice a week. I am studying for the profession." 

** I thought you must be an — an — " began Gertrude. 

" Artist ?" said the young girl smiling again ; '* no, 
not yet. I wish I were." 

'^ But can anything be more perfect than your copy? 
— ^more lovely ! — if it were but in oils 1" 

*' Ah, we are not permitted to copy except in water- 
colours." 

^' And how long have you learnt, to attain to such 
proficiency ?" 

" I have drawn as long as I could hold a pencil, and 
painted ever since I could distinguish colours, but I 
have only had the rare advantage of studying here for 
the last year and a-half. The Dulwich Gallery has 
been my master, and I am very grateful — since some 
day — of course — I shall have to ^ depend upon my 
skill— ^' 
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She coloured as she said this^ and Gertrude Eveleyn 
coloured from sympathy, and hastily made some ir- 
relevant remark. This led them on until at last the 
latter saw that her party had wandered to the farthest 
end of the gallery, and then, with a few words of thanks 
and apology, she moved quickly away and rejoined 
them. 

'^ My dear ! how long you have been !" exclaimed 
Mrs. Eveleyn ; ^' you must have been gaining a whole 
portfolio of hints whilst we have been longing to go 
home. That young person must have thought you very 
troublesome." 

" On the contrary, mamma, she seemed qidte pleased, 
and talked away as if glad to rest. Besides, she is pro- 
fessional." 

WTien the carriage came to convey them back to 
town, Mordaunt Eveleyn was not to be found. Felix 
Wynn was there ready to put them in, but no Mordaunt. 
He was no doubt in the stables where Mr. Wynnes 
horses had been put up, so his friend said; therefore, 
with many injunctions that neither he nor Mordaunt 
should fail to meet them at Lady Alexander Aylmer's 
first ball that evening, the party drove oflT, and on 
turning round, Mr. Wynn saw his friend at his elbow. 

^* Why, Mordaunt ! where have you beenhiding your- 
self? I had lost you." 

" I have been into the gallery again, of course; what 
else could I do ? what would she have thought other- 
•^e ? — ^how meanly we behaved in not instantly going 
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forward! fortunately she had not recognised us — of 
course you recollected her ?" 

All this was spoken with a sort of nervous rapidity 
which seemed to take his friend quite by surprise. 

'* My dear fellow, what could we do ? She never 
even looked towards us, and of course, in the presence 
of Mrs. Eveleyn and your sisters, I did not think it 
was quite the thing to speak to her. What would Mrs. 
Eveleyn have said, or thought ? — ^but, of course, I am 
going back now. The very instant I saw her, I knew 
it was litde Muggridge i and now let us go and renew 
our acquaintance !" 

But there was something peculiarly unpleasant in 
the tone of the whole of this sentence to Mordaunt 
Eveleyn, and he made a string of the most imperative 
excuses to prevent his friend's executing his intention. 
The horses were put to — ^the phaeton was driving round 
— the sun was scorching — they would only reach 
London, as it was, just in time to dress for dinner — in 
short, it was not to be ; and Felix Wynn was carried 
off in spite of himself, and very much against the grain 
too, as he had a thousand things to say to her, he said, 
and wished to ascertain where they were now living. 

Evelyn was unusually silent as they drove home. 
He had had a quarter of an hour's conversation with 
the young artist whilst his mother and sisters were wait- 
ing for him, and he had learnt enough to make him 
thoughtftd. The family had seen more trouble since 
he had parted with them. Illness had been busy 
amongst them, and by the tears that gathered in the 
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fair Saverell- Anne's blue eyes, Mordaunt saw that their 
affairs had been all going wrong as well. 

As she was speakings she saw that he looked round him 

once or twice, and with ready politeness she exclaimed^ 

. " But perhaps you had friends with you, and I have 

detained you from them ? .Do not let me do so any 

longer." 

''Then I must come and see you/' said Eveleyn 
hurriedly ; " I should like to hear more. Do you live 
still at VauxhaUr 

*' Oh yes, for the present, but we must soon leave it. 
Papa has given notice that he must resign his situation 
— ^fancy how bitter for him ! but his health is so bad 
now — ^he is too conscientious to retain so good a place 
and not fill it properly — ^but again I am detaining you ! 
he will be pleased to see you, I know." 

*' And I shall be sure to come.'* 

And it was these few sentences, and a few more, that 
had made him thoughtful on his way home, silent, un- 
comfortable, and almost sulky. 

That night, in his sisters' brilliant ball-room, Mor- 
daunt seemed ill at ease. The success of the bride's 
first reception seemed to wake no pleasure, no triumph 
in his breast, though everybody was saying, " How 
handsome Lady Alexander looks! How well Mrs. 
Eveleyn has played her cards !" 

And at the close of the evening, when Susan wanted 
him, to ask him how he thought it had all gone off, he 
had disappeared. 
^ " Was not Mordaunt odd last night V* said the sisters 
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to each other the next morning at breakfast. " He was 
not like himself at all. He only danced once^ and that 
was with that hideous Lady Janet^ whom he never 
noticed before. We must ask Felix Wynn what had 
come ' o'er the spirit of his dream.' " 



CHAPTER IV. 



*' A CHANGE." — ^The words were spoken in jest, but the 
first faint shadow of an approaching change was coming 
over Mordaunt Eveleyn, and he could no more tell why 
it was so, or explain what his feelings were, than could 
those who marvelled at these early symptoms of it. 

'* Mr. Wynn, what was the matter with Mordaunt 
last night? was he ill? he will not tell us; was he 
vexed ? or tired ? or out of humour ? only he is never 
that — ^what was the matter with him V^ 

Felix Wynn professed total ignorance. He said he 
had seen no difference in him — ^had remarked nothing 
peculiar. Perhaps it was because he had been dancing 
the whole night himself, and he had no eyes save for 
his fair partners, and so he wisely withdrew from further 
questionings ; not but what he had clearly seen the 
manner to which the sisters alluded, and had made his 
own remarks thereon, but to himself. 

His conjectures and suspicions, however, were wrong. 
He thought Mordaunt Eveleyn was attracted by the 
daughter, whilst he was in reality only interested in 
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the father. Mordaunt was not unlike the man who 
said he would give any sum for a ^* new sensation." He 
was so naturally indolent, that the present incident, 
having roused him more than he was accustomed to be 
roused, had all the charm of novelty, and made him feel 
as if something very unusual were happening to him. 

It was in this spirit that he prepared to pay his pro- 
mised visit. Had it been as Felix Wynn suspected, he 
would have taken measures most probably to conduct 
the affair with some sort of mystery and secrecy, but it 
was not so. He drove down to Vauxhall in his own 
cab, and sent his servant openly into a shop to enquire 
the way to the street indicated, and now nearly ob- 
literated on his card, and then he drove calmly ^up to 
the door. 

It was not until he found himself on the very thresh- 
old of the house that it occurred to hjm, to ask himself, 

'^ What am I doing ? why am I calling here ? what 
have I in common with these people that I should 
thus thrust myself in their way, when even the man 
himself said to me when we parted, that he did not an- 
ticipate that we should meet again ? he will think me 
mad!" 

It was too late, however, to retract. He had rung the 
bell, and he heard a heavy step traversing different 
rooms on its way to the door. The dimensions of the 
interior may hereby be pretty accurately calculated. 

There was something in the name of ^* Muggridge," 

peculiarly repulsive to the refined ear of Mordaimt 

.J^releyn. It seemed to him as though it held no 
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affinity to the person who bore it ; and when he said, 
'^ Is Mr. Muggridge at home ?*' he felt as if he were 
not asking for the individual whom he wished to see. 

But an answer in the affirmative, and the opening of 
a door not three paces removed from that at which he 
stood, soon removed all these doubts, and a few steps 
carried him into the presence of his acquaintance of the 
Khine steamer. 

In a room about ten feet square, the air of which was 
strongly impregnated with the smell of new paint, 
drawn doubly forth from the Venetian blinds by a 
broiling sun, and filled too with flowers placed here 
and there in cups, wine-glasses, and tumblers — being, in 
fact, a collection of bouquets in every stage of freshness 
— sat Mr. Muggridge, though as Mordaunt entered he 
was in the act of endeavouring to stand, raising and 
supporting himself by aid of the arms of his easy chair. 

Mordaunt was shocked at the change in his appear- 
ance. The ravages of eight years could hardly have 
done more work than these eight months ! — The care- 
worn look, the attenuated features, the poverty-stricken 
and saddened air — ^all these were magnified tenfold, 
and Mordaunt's first words were those of apology for 
having startled him by a visit. 

" You have not startled me. Sir — on the contrary, I 
expected you," was his reply, '* for my daughter told 
me how kindly you had addressed her, and enquired 
after us at the Dulwich gallery, the other day. I am 
only flattered that you have been good enough to retain 
us in your recollection." 
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There was always a sort of proud humility about Mr. 
Muggridge which acted as a damper upon even Mor- 
daunt Eveleyn's small stock of enthusiasm, and seemed 
to stretch a gulf between them. He had been framing 
fifty speeches expressive of sympathy, and planning 
all kinds of offers of service and assistance as he drove 
along, and now that he stood in the actual presence of the 
object of his thoughts, not one of these seemed applica- 
ble. This opening sentence too, only increased the dif- 
ficulty, and the man of the world sat almost abashed be- 
fore the self-possessed and dignified man of many trials. 

With Mr. Muggridge, however, it was different. 
After a deferential patise, and finding his visitor said 
nothing, he took up the conversation again himself, and 
with the same tact that had struck Eveleyn on his pre- 
vious meeting with him, he attributed his silence to 
surprise at his own altered appearance. 

*' I see. Sir," said he, *' that my daughter did not pre- 
pare you for the change my illness has made in me, and 
indeed I am an object scarcely fit to be seen ; yet, had we 
met a month ago instead of to-day, you would have 
said it was our last interview in this world. I call my- 
self convalescent as far as my bodily state goes. • . ." 

'* And I was truly sorry to hear,'* interrupted Eve- 
leyn, finding he seemed to wait for some remark on his 
part, '* that mentally, as well as bodily, you have been 
a Bufferer." 

** I have so. Sir. Bodily pain is easy to bear, and 
irhen it kills, it is charitably rapid in comparison — ^not 
that I wish to die — but," he added, putting his hand 
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on his heart; *' there are swords that wear out their 
scabbards, and that slow murderer is here.^* 

Mordaunt was silent for a moment, and when he 
ispoke he could only express a few words of sympathy 
and regret, but even these seemed welcome ; and his 
companion, apparently aware that his visit was one of 
enquiry, found conversation easily, and entered quietly 
into a detail of his troubles, apologizing only at first for 
what he termed a liberty. This expression surprised 
Eveleyn. He did not himself feel the barrier which 
Mr. Muggridge seemed determined to interpose be- 
tween them. He was not sensible of the great differ- 
ence of station between himself and Mr. Muggridge, 
"irith which the latter appeared anxious, both by word 
and manner, to impress upon him. And therefore he 
said, 

" Do not apologize. Tell me freely as much as it 
may be agreeable to you to .impart to a comparative 
stranger, for to hear this was my purpose in calling to- 
day. If my interest should lead me to be inquisitive 
— I hope not impertinent — ^you must check me." 

The answer was, 

'* I am not so rich in friends, in sympathy, or in in- 
terest that I could afford to do that. To talk to you of 
my troubles does me good, and I adopt the remedy, 
selfish as it may be, because tp those few who form 
my family circle I cannot talk — ^it would be cruel, since 
they do not realize our position as vividly as I do my- 
self. To my wife I never speak on these subjects, in- 
deed, for she is unable to bear it. The beginning of 
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our trials was her illness, an illness of three months, 
and sickness. Sir, is expensive. No sooner was she be 
ginning to be about again, than I felt ill myself, and 
though I attended to my duty as long as I could, the 
time at last came, when I found that the daily walk 
to the City and back again was more than human 
strength, taxed to its utmost, could bear.** 

"But the numerous conveyances?'* 

" Cost money ! — It is true they are numerous, but 
with a doctor's bill impending, I felt as if the luxury 
of an omnibus were an extravagance beyond my means 
— in fact, it was so ! — ^You look almost incredulous, but, 
Sir, there is nothing the least surprising to me in the 
fact of my being unable to spend sixpence a day on 
what was once an unnecessary indulgence. A long life 
of penury has familiarized these things to me, and I 
can talk calmly and imblushingly of that which is 
neither my fault, nor a crime — my poverty." 

" But you spoke more cheerfully than this when I 
met you last," said Eveleyn. " You remember telling 
me that you were in what you considered comparative 
affluence ?" 

" True, because then we had all health — ^that greatest 
of all blessings ; — ^but when sickness came, there came 
expenses — and bills. At Christmas, a happy season to 
the happy and the rich, I paid our medical man a bill 
of more than thirty pounds. By and bye you shall 
hear the amount of income out of which I paid it* 
However, that I could have managed ; but, in addition to 
this bill, I had another call upon my purse, which brought 
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with it a sting so bitter, so humiliating, so overpower- 
ing . . • .but now my strength and courage fail me • • • • 
I can only tell you that the cause was my son, my 
eldest son...." 

" I recollect you told me,'* said Mordaunt, ^' that he 
had bad companions." 

'^ Just so !" exclaimed the father, grasping eagerly at 
what seemed like an excuse, " it was not all his fault — 
he was misled — it was a companion, I feel convinced, 
who led him into the discreditable freak which 
brought my son into a police-court. ...iUfy son in 
a police-court ! . • • • and before a magistrate ! • • . . and 
a fine was inflicted on each offender, my son*s share 
of it amounting to several pounds •• ..and that too 
I paid. Well, Sir, after this I invited him home 
for a time, hoping it would be for his good; but 
even here his friends soon found him out, and for the 
sake of my daughter I saw that that would not do ; and 
when I told him s6, and enquired narrowly into his 
affairs, I found that he had debts ! — debts, that youth, 
debts to the amount of one hundred pounds ! — and then 
I gave way — I could bear no more — I fell ill." 

*' And these debts ?" asked Eveleyn. 

^' They must be paid, and toill be, but it will take 
time, for it can only be by instalments." 

" But surely not out of your income ?" exclaimed 
Eveleyn with some indignation. 

^* Of course!" answered Mr. Muggridge, "he has 
not a farthing in the world but the fifty pounds a year 
I allow him." 
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Eveleyn leant back in his chair, and drew a long 
breath. 

" You allow your son fifty pounds a year out of an 
income of two hundred ? — My dear Sir, then where 
does your house-rent, your dress, your living, and the 
expenses of your family come from ?" 

" You shall hear,'* replied the narrator firmly, but 
compressing his lips, apparently from some sharp pang. 
*' My income is exactly two hundred and ten pounds 
a year — forty of that is from a private source. . . .** 

Eveleyn here fancied that a flush came over the 
speaker's pallid cheek, but he resumed almost imme- 
diately : 

" Out of this two hundred and ten, I pay my son 
fifty, and this house costs me fifty more. Judge then 
if I could spare nearly forty pounds out of the remain- 
ing sum — judge what my feelings were, when I found 
myself paying away nearly one half year*s income at 
one stroke of my pen ! — Sir,** he continued after a pause, 
in which he seemed to be trying to gather fresh strength, 
" it was this last blow that brought me down to the 
ground — I have told you all this abruptly and hur- 
riedly, because I know you feel for me, and I know that 
my daughter paved the way for this detail of all my 
troubles, and that therefore they needed but little pre- 
lude. All I have left to say is, that I now find myself 
unequal even to my ride to the City and back, and that 
therefore no alternative is left me, save that of relin- 
quishing my situation, and seeking some other and less 
fatiguing means of existence. This has been the most 
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bitter drop in my cup, the giving up of my good 
salary ! — ^What is to be done I know not. Happily, we 
are not in immediate want, but that we are not^ is en- 
tirely owing to the filial exertions of my Saverell. ..." 

He paused, and then Eveleyn recollected that never 
once had he asked after that young girl, nor had he in- 
deed thought of her, and he now hastily repaired the 
omission. 

** She is perfectly well. On her unwearied zeal we 
have existed, and on her advice she is now trying to 
induce me to act — ^but I waver." 

** And what does she advise V asked Eveleyn. 

** That we should give up this house and take lodg- 
ings close to the office where I am employed ; and the 
advice is good, only we should thereby be exchanging 
this open street and fresh air, for a crowded thorough- 
fare and a polluted atmosphere. No— health is dearer 
to me than money. If I saw SavereU pining for fresh 
air, it would be my death. She works hard, early and 
late, and were it not for her constant change of air and 
scene in pursuit of her studies, sometimes to Dulwich, 
sometimes to Hampton Court, and sometimes even to the 
galleries of the nobility, her health and strength would 
suffer ; but the variety keeps her up, and the kindness 
and attention she meets with^ is gratifying and flat- 
tering." 

Mordaunt was on the point of asking how this young 
girl contributed to the support of her family, and his 
eyes glanced at a few of the beautiful drawings round 
the room, framed and suspended from the walls ; but 
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here too something withheld him. Money, and the 
actual receipt of it, he felt to be rather a delicate sub- 
ject, and he did not like to handle it. 

He remained therefore some little time longer, and 
then he rose to take his leave. 

" I shall think much over this visit,** said he, as he 
shook the hand of his new friend, " and should any 
bright idea occur to me, you must allow me to call 
again. As for your son, if I might venture to advise, 
he ought to be removed from the temptations of a Lon- 
don life." 

" No question of it," replied the father, " but I know 
no one of sufficient interest to effect this. If he could 
be admitted as partner to some country practitioner, it 
might be the saving of him." 

" And this may possibly be achieved, so keep up your 
spirits. I noticed him with your daughter the other 
day, and liked the look of him;" and with these words 
Mordaunt left the room, never remembering tiU 
long after, when circumstances brought it before him 
again, the glance of surprise and enquiry which these 
words elicited from his listener. 

As he drove home by the Park, through the thronged 

lines of the gay, the happy, and the wealthy, the con- 

^ trast between this scene and the one he had just left 

struck him forcibly, and he was in a deep reverie, when 

t suddenly a voice hailed him, a laugh never to be mis- 

r taken greeted him, and his friend Wynn sprang into 

«he vacant place by his side. 
\, , Perhaps at this moment Felix Wynn was not exactly 
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the companion he would have chosen, for Mordaimt's 
brain was busily at work, trying to devise some means 
by which he could alleviate the state of the unfortunate 
man, in whose company he had spent the last hour ; 
wondering too, whether any interest his father might 
possess in their own county, could be made available to 
rescue the son from the dangers around him in town, 
and resolving to open the subject to him that evening, 
if possible ; still, Wynn was now in the cab by his side, 
and the thread of his thoughts being snapped in twain, he 
did not much care that the ceaseless gaiety of his friend 
was an effectual means of preventing its being taken up 
again, since the face of his new acquaintance was one 
which was apt to haunt Eveleyn for hours after he 
had encountered it, and this worried him. 

** I was just going down to my tailor to order a suit 
of mourning,'* were Wynn's opening words. 

'^ I can take you — I have nothing to do," said Eve- 
leyn, in an absent voice. 

*^ No, thank you, there is no longer any occasion, 
for my friend has revived — the friend I thought I had 
lost. Come, Mordaunt, what has come to you ? you are 
unlike yourself; I don't know what to make of you. 
Thou art translated." 

For some time Mordaunt disclaimed the imputation, 
and then his natural indolence conquered. He found 
it too much trouble to parry the attacks of his friend, 
and he shortly succumbed and related his adventures 
of the last few hours, giving a striking detail of the 
conversation he had had with their acquaintance of the 
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•Bhine steamer ; and enlarging^ with mucli feelings on 
the uncomfortable sensations it had given him to sit 
and listen to a story of suffering which he saw no 
means of alleviating^ and see evidences of a poverty 
which he did not know how to relieve. 

Felix Wynn had not the same sensitive delicacy 
which characterised Eveleyn. He could not enter 
into this part of his Mend's feelings^ and his question 
of **Why not?" was asked without the least hesita- 
tion. 

^' Because I could see no way of offering to assist 
him. Poor as the man is^ there is a pride about him, 
and a certain manner^ which would render the offer 
of pecuniary assistance nothing short of an insult." 

" How so ? when you say he told you that it was 
owing to the exertions of his daughter that they were 
not now in positive want ? She cannot have been above 
accepting assistance^ or^ at all events^ of earning it." 

** That is a very different thing ; but I could no more 
have asked that man the price of one of his daughter's 
pictures, than I could have flown. Some people don't 
mind these things." 

"/ don't, for instance. I should have asked the 
price, given the sum, and carried off the purchase. I 
don't see anything of what you say about these people. 
They have not seen better days — ^they are merely poor, 
like half the imiverse ; the father is a man who hap- 
pens to bear a strong resemblance to a gentleman, the 
daughter is a very pretty girl, and as for the mother, 
if you had talked to her as much as I did, you would 
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have very speedily been disenchanted with the whole 
trio, for a more vulgar old lady I never had the plea- 
sure of encountering. And now, Eveleyn, don*t be a 
fool/' 

Felix Wynn*s manner, when he was annoyed, was 
brusque, and he was annoyed at the present moment. 
He did not like the frame of mind in which he saw 
his friend gradually falling. He knew well that when 
indolent people are once roused to take an interest in 
any particular object, they enter more warmly into it 
than those whose feelings are more quick, and conse- 
quently evanescent, and he rather dreaded Mordaunt 
Eveleyn*s being entangled, in some way by the family 
who seemed so strangely to occupy his thoughts. 

Not considering, however, that it would be wise to 
impart his fears at this early stage, he was silent, 
merely resolving in his own mind that if circumstances 
rendered his interference necessary, his measures 
should be prompt. At the same time he was inte- 
rested himself, and did not mind owning it, and of this 
Eveleyn reminded him. 

*^ I know I am," said he, " but what does it matter 
what /do? I am not heir to a large estate — I am 
not the only hope of a high and (begging your indul- 
gence) a very proud family. I have neither father 
nor mother to care who / know, or with whom 1 
choose to associate — but all these things you are, I 
should like to see Mrs. Eveleyn's face if she saw you 
bowing to Mrs. Muggridge ! I should like to see your 
father's at the sound of that euphonious name." 
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** My father is destined to heax it very shortly, at 
all events,'* said Mordaunt, testily, ^^ for if I have an 
opportunity this evening, I intend to ask him if we 
can do nothing for that son, the medical student ; so, 
whatever you may feel, / am not the least ashamed of 
pronouncing it. It is you who are translated now, I 
think, Wynn, not I." 

" Pshaw ! '* was the answer ; '* drop the subject, then, 
for it is not worth a discussion." 



CHAPTER V. 



It was not immediately, however, that Mordaunt 
Eveleyn's benevolent intentions were destined to be 
put into execution. Other affairs of more weighty in- 
terest engrossed him, and he entered with some zeal 
into a grievance which had suddenly started up in his 
family. 

Mrs. Eveleyn was not a touchy person, nor was she 
in the habit of taking offence, but it happened that as 
her London season was drawing to a close, a circum- 
stance occurred which occasioned her more vexationr 
and annoyance than she had ever yet experienced 
dimng her career as a chaperone. 

To those who do not live constantly in the simshine 
txf high society, and who are not placed on pinnacles of 
'ftshion sufficiently high to render their position un- 
^iiestionable^ the heart-burnings of the world are well 
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known, and the inward struggle which must be car- 
ried on with outward cahn, is sometimes a difficult and 
a bitter task. Mrs. Eveleyn's whole anxiety in life 
was, to do well by her daughters — (her son she con- 
fidently expected would do well for himself) — and in 
marrying her eldest so well, one chief source of selfp 
congratulation was, that it would be a good introduction 
for the two younger ones. 

Great therefore was her mortification to find, that 
amongst Susan*s new relations were many who did not 
come forward at all — ^who never put themselves out of 
their way in the least to the advancement of her sis- 
ters — and who showed, with a sort of easy, careless im- 
pertinence, that though quite willing to receive Lady 
Alexander Aylmer, it was a matter of indifference to 
them whether they saw much of Mrs. Eveleyn and her 
daughters or not. 

Of this number was Lady Lavington. Her husband 
was Susan's eldest brother-in-law, the heir to the duke- 
dom ; a good, quiet, inoffensive sort of young man, but 
his wife was a very different kind of person. With 
Lady Lavington Mrs. Eveleyn had never felt at her 
ease — she distrusted her ; and though the young Count- 
ess had soft smiles and sweet words for her whenever 
they met, Mrs. Eveleyn saw that Lady Lavington was 
inwardly ejaculating all the time, " So far shalt thou 
go, but no farther.'* 

With this, however, Mrs. Eveleyn could have put 
np. She could have tolerated everything or anything, 
provided that in the eyes of the world she kept up ap- 
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pearances ; and to be visited by Lady Layington was 
sufficient to stamp her position and ensure ber recep- 
tion in any society. She had taken her daughters to 
one of the Countess's dSjeuners, and consequently she 
thought all was smooth ; when, just as their stay in Lon- 
don was drg^wing to a close, what was her astonishment 
and annoyance when she discovered that Lady Laving- 
ton had invited a large party of her intimates to a 
waterTparty at her Twickenham villa, and that herself 
and daughters, though on her visiting list, and more- 
over connected with her by marriage, were excluded I 

Even Mordaunt entered into this grievance, for he 
inherited all the family pride, and a good deal of its 
tenacity on these subjects. 

" She must have thought you would have left town 
before the party took place," said he, during a con- 
sultation with his mother. 

• " She could not, because she heard me tell Susan 
only a few days ago, that our departure would depend 
greatly on our engagements, as the girls seemed enjoy- 
ing themselves so much." 

" Then are you sure this party includes any but her 
own intimates ? — quite her own peculiar circle ?" 

" Had I thought that, I should not have felt the 
omission so marked as it is ; but it was Mrs. Eardley 
Gore who first told me of it at all, and asked me in her 
spiteful way, (when she saw I had not heard of it,) if 
I were not invited ?" 

" Yes," interrupted Grace, as she was just leaving 
the room, and a deep colour was rising up into her 
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cheeks, " and when I said we were at Lady Lavington's 
last breakfast^ where the Gores were no^, Helen Gore 
said^ in the most disagreeable manner, ^ Oh, but this is 
quite a diflFerent sort of party — much more exclusive 
than that!'" 

*^ Did you observe," said Mrs. Eveleyn, after a brief 
pause, during which she was waiting until her daugh- 
ter should be out of hearing, *' did you observe, Mor- 
daunt, Grace's colour as she went out of the room ? — 
now I will tell you, in strictest confidence, a little 
secret. You have not been in society with us quite so 
often lately as you used to be, so you have not watched, 
or rather, seen, the progress of an affair which has 
been giving me no small anxiety for some time past — 
I mean Sir Alan Gore's attentions to Grace." 

Mordaunt looked up surprised, but the hasty excla- 
mation on his lip was arrested by Mrs. Eveleyn's con- 
tinuing to speak. 

" I am not one of those mothers, I hope, who fancy 
every man who dances twice with my daughter at every 
party must of necessity be on the point of proposing to 
her — I judge more by manner than either words or 
actions ; and Sir Alan's manner to Grace has left me 
no doubt as to his being struck by her appearance. 
The match would be so unexceptionable, that, of course, 
no means must be. left untried to arrange it, if possible, 
but at the same time we have to contend with one great 
difficulty—" 

• *' I cannot guess it then," exclaimed Mordaunt 
hastily, " for I see no probable obstacle, should your 
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suspicions turn out correct. Gore is one of the best 
fellows I know, and there is no one I should like 
better for a brother-in-law — ^what then is the diflGl- 

cultyT 

^* Mrs. Eardley Gore herself," said Mrs. Eveleyn; 
"she has her own designs on him, and intends him for 
~ Helen Gore. I saw her annoyance the very first evening 
he began to pay Grace attentionr— I saw Helen herself 
was piqued; and though she always pointedly calls him 
' her cousin^ the origin of their dislike to us is Sir 
Alan's admiration of Grace. Now, he is going to this 
water-party, and it maybe the last of the season — I can 
see that Sir Alan*s mind is by no means made up yet, 
and it is just possible that this occasion may clench the 
nail, one way or the other." 

" I see," said Mordaunt, " I see it all ! — Grace 
rmst be there, and Susan is the only person to ma- 
nage it." 

** Susan declares she cannot — I have spoken to her 
already about it, and she says that though Lady 
Lavington is her sister-in-law, she has not the smallest 
influence over her, as far as regards her circle." 

'^ Well, then, I donH see ;" began Mordaunt, falling 
back again into his place as listener ; " what do you 
yourself propose as the best plan ?" 

" Why, I should like first to ascertain if Sir Alan 
knows that we are not invited to this party. I cannot 
help fancying that he expects to meet Grace there." 

" But that is easily ascertained. I could ask him 
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the question in a moment — I mean I could bring it out 
somehow." 

<t No — there is another of my difficulties — I still 
hope to be asked — I do not altogether give it up yet- 
but if Sir Alan finds that at this eleventh hour we are 
still iminvited, how very strange he will think it. He 
IB a sort of man who associates so very liKle out of his 
own set — ^never indeed — and constantly at the balls we 
hear him declining new introductions." 

" And does he always dance with Grace V^ 

** Invariably, and more than once. He generally 
hands her to table, too, whenever we meet him at din- 
ner, and he is by her side nearly the whole of every 
evening." 

*' But this is very marked," said Mordaunt, " and 
it is unlike him too. What can be holding him 
back?" 

" His aunt, Mrs. Eardley Gore. I have seen it 
throughout, and as she is Lady Lavington's most 
intimate friend, I cannot help fancying that this water- 
party is the result of some plot between themselves, 
whereby Grace will be excluded from entering the lists 
with Helen Gore, and lose, of course, what may be the 
last chance this season.^' 

** But what does my father say to it all ?*" asked 
Mordaunt, after some minutes spent in musing over 
the conversation that had just passed ; *' has it ever oc- 
curred to him to help on the affair at all ?'* 

'* I have suggested it to him, because I really felt 
that Sir Alan's protracted silence was becoming unfair 
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upon Grace, and keeping others off; but he says his 
whole nature revolts against asking a man his intentions, 
and so, of course — " 

" You misunderstand me,'' interrupted Mordaunt ; 

^ I did not mean that the affair was to be helped on in 

that way — on that subject I quite agree with my father 

— but I meant, why is not Gore invited here more 

frequently ?" 

" We are very seldom at home, but when we have 
asked him he has generally accepted ; but has been de- 
tained at the House, or prevented coming by some cewi- 
tretems or other.*' 
" Have you ever invited him to Heron Court ?" 
" Your father says it would be too marked, and I 
think myself, too, that he is that sort of man that if he 
suspected any designs upon his liberty, he would with- 
draw. However, that is not to the point. What I 
wish you to see is, the extreme risk we run of losing 
this advantageous connexion, if we suffer Mrs. Eardley 
Gore to be the ruling power over him at Lady Laving- 
tonh fete^ 

Was Mordaunt Eveleyn surprised or vexed at this 
betrayal of plots and plans ? not the least. He knew 
he was behind the scenes, talking confidentially with 
his mother, feeling with her and for her, and anxious 
as she was herself to win this additional conquest where- 
with to dazzle the eyes of the world, for Sir Alan Gore 
was a young man of very ancient family and immense 
fortune — in short, ei.parti in every respect unexception- 
able. 
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But the difficulty was, how to play the cards adroitly 
against two such practised hands as Lady Lavington 
and Mrs. Eardley Gore. If, as Mrs. Eveleyn conjee, 
tured, the former were aiding the latter in thp scheme 
against Grace Eveleyn, and if Sir Alan's mind were 
really vacillating, Mordaunt said within himself, that 
he would not give much for his sister's chance. Still, 
this was not the grievance par excellence. The real one 
was. Lady Lavington's pointed rudeness; and after many 
a long cogitation, renewed at convenient intervals, it 
was decided that Susan should be called in to assist in 
the family counsels. 

Susan, now that her own object in life was gained, 
seemed to have become suddenly indifferent on sub- 
jects which, in former days, were considered by her as 
of vital importance, and, on this occasion in particular, 
eitjier could not or would not see Lady Lavington's 
conduct in the same Kght as her mother and brother 
saw it. 

" I d6 not see that I have any right to expect that 
Lady Lavington is to ask my sisters every time she has 
people at the house, and as to Sir Alan, I assure you, 
mamma, he is as high as Lucifer. I doubt if anything 
under a peer's daughter would . satisfy him. I cannot 
help thinMng you axe mistaken about his attentions ; 
and as to his thinking of Helen Gore ! — good gra- 
cious !" 

Susan shrugged her shoulders, and looked the dis- 
gust which she felt it too much trouble to express. 

But Mrs. Eveleyn did not intend to let the subject 
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drop here. A day or two passed and still no invita- 
tion came^ and still she heard of people who were 
invited ; so the heartburning went on^ until at last Ladj 
Heron suggested a remedy in the shape of a retort. 
She was herself one of Lady Lavington's favourites, 
and had promised to undertake going on the excursion 
before she knew how very exclusive it was going to be, 
and now she was annoyed because she saw that Mrs. 
Eyeleyn was. 

** Why not give some little entertainment yourself?** 
said shcj when the conclave were again sitting on the 
important debate—** by making up a party in another 
direction you would avoid the stigma (as you consider 
it) of being left out, and as you are not supposed to 
know that Sir Alan is going to Lady Lavington's, you 
might invite him too, and then see which party he 
chooses.^' 

This was thought admirable advice, and even Mor- 
daunt acquiesced in it, so it only remained for them 
to fix what the entertainment should be. 

" But don't tell me !" exclaimed Lady Alexander, 
who was one of the conspirators till that moment, 
though she now started up and gathered her shawl 
round her in preparation for departure ; " I ought to 
know nothing about it, otherwise I shall be mixed up 
in it. Arrange what you please, but remember it is 
quite without my cognizance ; and now, Mordaunt, get 
your hat and gloves and walk home with me, before these 
traitors complete their dire designs.'' 

Mordaunt was not sorry to have an opportunity of 
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talking privately with his sister. He was anxious to 
know what her opinion was regarding Sir Alan Gore's 
attentions to Grace^ and he asked her candidly. 

** I think my mother is mistaken," Lady Alexander 
said ; ** and I also think that her * wish is father to the 
thought ' so strongly, that she is blinded. Perhaps 
you do not know that Sir Alan Gore is not Grace's only 
admirer ?" 

^^ Indeed I do not. I had no idea she had any 
serious admirer — more than mere idlers, like all other 
girls.'' 

**My dear Mordaunt," said Susan, seriously, **it 
would be better for the girls, and for my mother too, if 
you went out a little more with them. You were a 
better brother when / was on my preferment. Papa 
looks so little into these things, that he is of no use to 
us ; but if you had managed Sir Alan better, or taken 
him in hand before Lady Lavington fixed on him for 
Helen Gore, we should have had the proposal by this 
time." 

Mordaunt felt the reproach, and was silent as well as- 
torry, but pleaded in excuse his growing distaste for 
balls and parties. 

'* But you owe it to society to be seen about at a few 
good houses now and then." 

** Be very sure, my dear Susan, I should go no where, 
to either dinner, ball, or rout, where it was not worth 
my while going." 

** I believe you, and I am glad of it ; but we are di- 
gressing. I told you that my mother's ^ wish was father 
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to the thought' that Sir Alan Gore admires Grace ; her 
wish is rendered doubly strong by the fact that Grace 
has another pritendant — a millionaire and. . . .a mer- 
chant." 

*' A merchant f Susan ? where on earth did she make 
his acquaintance ?" 

'* A man of untold wealth, and family diamonds which 
only want resetting — a man whose millions were made 
in trade — all very honest and very respectable, no 
doubt ; but, as you may imagine, one whose alliance 
would draw all our ancestors out of their graves with 
horror, and make the Heron blood boil again." 

** But where did she meet him ? on whose shoulders 
lies that sin ? My dear Susan, you have made my blood 
run cold and hot as well. A mesalliance ! such a thing 
never happened in our family, throughout all its gene- 
rations, I believe ! Do you recollect my mother telling 
the Duke so, at that dinner the evening before your 
wedding ? How then does she tolerate even the most 
distant prospect of such a thing ?" 

^' She does not tolerate it. She looks on it in fear 
and trembling, and dreads lest the man's good qualities, 
good manners, and good fortune, should influence my 
father ; whilst at the same time, she also dreads lest, 
actuated by pique, Grace herself should draw him on 
until she is no longer able to retreat with honour. Now 
you know all — I wonder my mother herself had not 
told you — ^but, at all events, now you know why it is of 
such vital importance that Grace should not receive a 
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proposal from her plebeian love, before her patrician 
one has made up his mind." 

Mordaunt Eveleyn walked down to his club in a sort 
of dreamy state, musing on all he had heard, and he 
was much annoyed as well as perplexed. He looked 
back upon the time when he used to hear his sister 
Susan*s marriage canvassed at the club, as he sat en- 
sconced behind the newspaper, and he recollected the 
high terms in which his family were spoken of — '^ pure 
blood on both sides — ^both father and mother very highly 
connected " — and so they were. Then he thought of 
Sir Alan Gore, that haughty young Baronet, whom 
Susan had justly called " as high as Lucifer," and he 
felt that Grace would be placed in an enviable position, 
could she attain to such a match as that, in spite of Sir 
Alan's well-known pride ; for he was one who had been 
courted by all the chaperones for many a season, and 
whose probable selection was a continual subject of 
conjecture. 

If, in a moment of pique, Grace should throw aside 
such a chance as this, Mordaunt felt as if he should 
never cease to reproach himself for not having done 
what little might have been in his power to advance the 
family interests. 

He could not bear the idea of the plebeian alliance. 
He could hardly believe that Grace, being the same 
flesh and blood as himself, could entertain the idea her- 
self for a single moment ; but men are not so powerfully 
influenced by feelings of pique as women. They do 
not know half their power or conceive half their bitter- 
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nc88. They very seldom rush on impetuously to their 
own destruction, as women do, impelled by the mighty 
influence of the unseen agency. But still he knew that 
such things were, and that no doubt Grace would only 
prove like the rest of her sex, if she were sufficiently 
tried. To avert putting her to the test, therefore, he 
was resolved no effort on his own part should be 
spared. 



CHAPTER VI. 



That evening, the plot and plan of Mrs. Evdeyn and 
Lady Heron were brought to maturity, and Mordannt, 
also, was called in to take his share. 

** It is from you, Mordaunt, that the invitation to Sir 
Alan must proceed. It must hardly be worded as an 
invitation ; but you must let him know that we dine at 
Greenwich on the 11th, Lady Lavington's day. ..." 

^' A white-bait dinner, then ? Is that what you have 
decided on V* 

** Yes, a white-bait dinner ; and if it does not occur 
to him that it is the day of this water-party, you could 
invite him to be one of our party, and see what he 
says.** 

After it was all arranged. Lady Heron, who was one 
of the kindest and best of human beings, began to have 
her nusgivings, as to whether her participation in the 
present question was strictly charitable —whether it was 
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exactly 'doing as one would be done by,' — and her 
heart quailed a little at ^having been the first insti- 
gator, and an indirect means of inflicting a wound on 
the maternal feelings of Mrs. Eardley Gore. In these 
twinges of conscience, however, she found no one sym- 
pathize. Mrs. Eveleyn gloried in what she was doing. 
She looked upon it as a part of her duty, and Lady 
Heron's compunctions were treated with a kind of mild 
ridicule, which soon made her ashamed of them, al- 
though they rather revived again when Gertrude saucily 
observed, 

** You know. Aunt Heron, if you had not put it into 
our heads, we should never have thought, even, of giving 
an opposition party.'* 

Lady Heron was not worldly. Mrs. Eveleyn was. 

*' You laugh at me, I know," said the former, the 
first time she was again alone with her sister-in-law ; 
" and if you will, you must, but I really cannot answer 
it to my conscience to entice a man away from a girl, 
to whom we imagine he is paying attention, in the way 
we are enticing Sir Alan Gore." 

** But who ever said he was paying Helen Gore at- 
tention ?" was Mrs. Eveleyn's retort. " I never saw 
anything of it. The only person I ever saw him atten- 
tive to has been our Grace." 

" Then, my dear, why not have let the affair take its 
course ?" 

'* Because if I did so, we should lose Sir Alan, for 
he would then fall a prey to his aunt. You are much 
too straightforward, much too ionocent, my dear Lucy, 
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for this wicked world ! Had you had seventeen daugh- 
ters, depend upon it, the world would have been richer 
in old maids by just that number, for you never would 
have married them !" 

*' "Well, perhaps not ; for I confess I cannot make up 
my mind to. this kind of husband hunting.'* 

" But look at the French. Do you blame them ? they 
consider it their duty, as it unquestionably is, to find 
suitable estabKshments for their daughters in life ; and 
set about it just as systematically as we do to find pro- 
fessions for our sons." 

*' Because, my dear, the French character is not do- 
mestic. A young French girl would pine to death at 
the prospect of making tea at home all her life, for an 
aged father and mother. I have a better opinion of our 
daughters of England." 

*^ There are many, I own, whose vocation it may be 
to prefer a single life, Lucy, but the majority know and 
feel that they would be happier married ; and how far 
more correct ^and proper it is for the mother to make 
the selection for them, or assist any apparent predilec- 
tion by a little timely policy, than to see a girl making 
the advances herself; which, I am sure, in the present 
state of society, we see done every day !" 

'* You talk like an oracle, and I do not presume to 
contradict you," was Lady Heron's humble reply; 
*'and when it becomes an acknowledged custom in 
England for parents to negotiate marriages for their 
children, as they do in France, then I hope I shall see 
the wisdom and propriety of it ; but at present, 1 con- 
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fess^ particularly in the case we are discussing^ it goes 
against my principles." 

*^ But if Sir Alan marries Grace, shall you not be 
delighted ? and say I have done weU ?" 

" Yes, if it turns out happily.'* 

*^ How can it fail ? he has everything on earth to re- 
commend him.'* 

*' Yes, of worldly advantages ; but sometimes happi- 
ness wants even more than those good gifts. "We do 
not know what sort of a temper he may have." 

*' Oh, my dear Lucy," exclaimed Mrs. Eveleyn, rather 
out of patience, " if you expect me to wait till I find 
perfection, the girls may be Miss Eveleyns all their 
lives ! Grace evidently likes Sir Alan as well as any 
one she has seen, and Sir Alan certainly admires her ; 
so if it should all end favourably, I shall be thankful 
and rejoiced ; so don't throw cold water on it, just when 
I hope things are all conspiring towards a happy con- 
clusion." 

Lady Heron had fallen into a reverie, so she was 
saved the difficulty of answering, but she had a way of 
miinnuring to herself, and had Mrs. Eveleyn listened 
she would have heard, gently dropping from those 
meek lips, the words, — 

'* Ah me ! — the ' pride of life !' — yes, all the * pride 
of life,' and an empty, empty thing it is, when you 
come to consider it ! " 

Mordaunt Eveleyn was not unsuccessful in his em- 
bassy, and he conducted the affair with a tact which 
did him great credit. It was now within a few days 
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of Lady Lavington's party, and one afternoon lie saw 
the very man of whom he had been in quest, making 
his way up to him, evidently for the purpose of speak- 
ing to him, and his first words made all the rest easy. 

'* Eveleyn, I wanted to ask you if you mean to go to 
Lady Lavington*s on Thursday ?'* 

** I dine at Greenwich on Thursday," was £yeleyn*$ 
answer. 

" What ? a man's party ?" 

** No, we are all going. This weather is so hot for 
water-parties, and then that dusty drive to begin with. 
But you go to Twickenham of course ?" 

** I am asked, but luckily forgot to send my answer. 
To tell you the truth, I rather reckoned on meeting 
you there. I wanted to talk over our summer plazis 
together. Oh, give up this white bait dinner, and I'll 
drive you down to Twickei^ham iliyself." 

" Circumstances over which I have no control pre- 
vent me,'* said Eveleyn, laughing. " I might just as 
well ask you to give up your water-party, and come 
with me to Greenwich." 

" Don't try me unless you mean me to go, then," 
was Sir Alan's reply ; " but perhaps Mrs. Eveleyn has 
not a vacant place ?" 

Mordaunt saw the little artifice concealed under this 
question, and inwardly smiled. 

^* One person more or less at table does not signify. 
I can answer for her being happy to see you, though 
as my sisters go she may not have a place in the car- 
riage. But how will you get oS Lady Lavington's ?" 
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" Say you aaked me first." 

** Not I ! — I never asked you at all." 

Sir Alan laughed, put his arm through Eveleyn's, 
and walked away with him. 

**Dine with us to-day/' said the latter, as they 
parted after a long saimter by the Serpentine, during 
which.it was agreed, that they were to be joint compa- 
nions in a yacht that summer ; " dine with us quietly, 
and we will go to the Haymarket afterwards — my 
mother has a box there to-night — ^we can then settle 
about Thursday." 

*' You have managed very well, my dear Mordaunt," 
said his mother, going into his room that night when 
the evening had closed with a supper at which Sir 
Alan had taken his place as if he had found himself 
quite at home. *^ You have come to my assistance at 
a critical moment, and we are reaUy indebted to you. 
I hope you now see that my suspicions were not without 
foundation." 

Mordaunt acknowledged that things looked prosper- 
ous, certainly, and possibly the Greenwich dinner 
might expedite affairs, but his own impression was, 
that Sir Alan had no immediate intention of proposing. 

^'That does not signify," returned Mrs. Eveleyn; 
*^ all you have to do is, not to lose sight of him. You 
say you are going to the Mediterranean with him this 
summer ?" ^ 

" Yes, about the end of July." 

'' What shall you do aU July ?" 

" Go down to Heron with you, I think." 

VOL. I. F 
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*' What do you say to inviting him to go with you ? 
J could not do it, for your father would say it was 
marked, but you might." 

" I will ask him/' said Eveleyn, smiling at his mo- 
ther's diplomacy — " there can be no harm in that ; but 
if he accepts, I must leave you to hunt him down. 
Don't expect any more of me, however, for I don't 
much like it.'* 

And he did not. He felt very much as his father 
and Lady Heron did on the subject, and though will- 
ing to go to a certain point, he had quite determined 
that the offer, if it were indeed coming, should be Sir 
Alan's own firee act, and not brought on by any plot or 
plan of his, beyond giving opportunity. 

It was now Lady Lavington's turn to feel aggrieved. 
The moment she heard of the failure of her own plans, 
she went off to Mrs. Eaxdley Gore. 

" This is all our own fault,'' she exclaimed, " we 
have mis-managed it completely ! Sir Alan has sent 
me an excuse, and I find he is going to a white bait 
dinner at Greenwich with the Eveleyns. Now you 
see we have lost him altogether. If you had allowed 
me to have my own way, I should have asked Susan 
Aylmer to bring her sister Gertrude — she would not 
have had courage to suggest Grace instead — and then 
the day would have been our own. Instead of this, I 
have only afl&ronted Mrs. Eveleyn and gained nothing 
by it. Those Eveleyn girls are rising in the world— 
they go everywhere — so instead of doing them any 
harm by excluding them from my party, I have merely 
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made myself appear in a very Tinamiable Kght in Sir 
Alan's eyes, for he will of course easily guess or sus- 
pect, that it was to aid some plan of my own that I 
would not have them. Men have such a bad opinion 
of women's motives. They never give us credit for 
anything noble or " 

Mrs. Eardley Gore laughed. There was certainly 
nothing noble in Lady Lavington's conduct as far as 
this occurrence was concerned, and even Mrs. Gore 
could not say there was, although the whole had been 
arranged with a view to the benefit of her own daughter. 

'^But you need not fear what Alan thinks,*' said 
she, *^ for I can tell you that he has an idea you did 
ask the Eveleyns, and that they were engaged already, 
so I did not undeceive him." 

^' I am glad of it," exclaimed Lady Lavington, taking 
leave ; '^ I have now only to manage Susan Aylmer, of 
whose eyes I am desperately afraid, for whenever I 
find it necessary to tell one of my little impromptus, 
she looks me through and through. However, I have 
a great mind to say nothing about it to her, and I 
know her so well, that I am nearly sure she will be 
equally silent with me." 

*^You may depend upon that!" cried Mrs. Gore, 
with some bitterness, " for you are both in exactly the 
same position. She has been manoeuvring for Sir 
Alan for her sister, just as much as we have been ma- 
noeuvring for my Helen[!" 

" True," said Lady Lavington, with a little pert 

F 2 
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toss of her head^ ^* the only difference is, that she 
wins ! " 

And as far as appearances went, the Eveleyns did 
appear to be winning. From the moment that Sir 
Alan had been asked to dinner in a firiendly way in 
Berkeley Square, the intimacy seemed to have advanced 
with giant strides. Sitting quietly in the domestic 
circle, sharing the family dinner, and treated with no 
ceremony, he appeared all at once to be placed on a 
new footing. Then going to the theatre in an imformal 
manner, and lastly, joining the merry, careless supper, 
all tended to make him feel how far more agreeable 
these girls were at home than surrounded by the glare, 
glitter, and excitement of ball rooms. 

Mrs. Eveleyn saw this, and saw too that she had 
found out the right road to conquest at last ; but as Sir 
Alan advanced, she, with mature wisdom, retreated, 
and he as a natural consequence followed. She now 
gave him no invitations. He had accepted the one to 
Heron Court, so she left him now to find his way to 
the house himself, and the excuses he found for calling 
nearly every day were something marvellous. Mor- 
daunt had relapsed into his usual state of indifference 
since the great cause for exertion had been removed, 
but all went on satisfactorily, so his energies were not 
taxed. 

A few days before the intended departure of the 
Eveleyns for Heron Court, Mordaunt met his friend, 
FeUx Wynn, imexpectedly, having lost sight of him 
for several weeks. "Wynn had been on one of the cir- 
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cuits with an uncle, a Judge, and was full of the won- 
ders he had seen and the grandees he had stayed with* 

*'I think nothing now of Honourables and Baro- 
nets," said he, *^ and as for you country gentlemen, 
you owe it entirely to the goodness of my disposition 
that I notice you at all. I have lived amongst Peers 
and Peeresses, and feel as if I had grown a foot. The 
next thing I mean to do, is, to write my memoirs." 

*' I am sure you ought," retorted Mordaunt, " for you 
seem to see and hear and know more than any other 
being in the universe. My astonishment is, that you 
have never managed to meet Mrs. Felix "Wynn yet. 
By the bye, that reminds me. Do you ever hear any- 
thing of those poor people we met abroad V 

"^The Muggridges ? — ^yes, sometimes I do." 

The ear of Felix "Wynn was not so refined as that of 
his friend. Mordaunt had the greatest dislike to pro- 
nouncing that name, and never did so unless he was 
obliged ; whilst "Wynn used always to bring it out in 
the most abrupt and startling manner. 

** Pray may I ask," he continued, " what made you 
think of the Muggridges, when you spoke of Mrs. 
Felix Wynn?" 

'^ Because I thought you made ' doux yeux ' at that 
young lady. But seriously, what has become of them ? 
I have been very remiss, for I promised to see if I 
could do anything for the son ; and family affairs have 
so much engrossed me lately, that it escaped me alto- 
gether. Where are they now ?" 

Wynn looked keenly at his friend — so keenly that 
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Mordaunt was struck by the look — ^but having no guilty- 
conscience, he returned it with one of steady innocence, 
and repeated his question. 

^^ I really don't know," answered Wynn. 

" What ? have you lost sight of them ?" 

" I have indeed. I went to A Street, Vauxhall, 

as soon as I returned to town, and found they had left." 

" And you did not hear when they went, or where 
they were gone ?" 

" I know they went nearly two months ago, for they 
were on the point of starting when I called there last, 
just before I left. town myself." 

'^ Where were they going then ?" 

" To the country, for change of air for all." 

" Then their finances must have been in a more 
flouirishing condition than when / parted frdm them, 
for then they seemed on the verge of destitution." 

" They did not complain," sdd Wynn, laconically. 

" ^ Complain ' may not be the right word," said Mor- 
daunt, " because that man seemed too proud ever to 
complain ; but he laid his affairs very openly before 
me, and I am sure I thought he had not a shilling of 
his own in the world. I hope he was not a humbug." 

^^ Oh dear no," exclaimed Wynn, hastily ; " no man 
was ever less of one than he." 

" The thought just begins to strike me," said Mor- 
daunt, " that you have been assisting them, Wynn." 

Through the dark brown of his friend's cheek, a red 
hue began to glow ; but in words he stoutly disclaimed 
the accusation. 
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" I'm sure I never gave them a farthing.** 
'* That's a quibble — I can see it in your face,*' per- 
sisted Mordaunt. " You may not have given, but you 
have done them some good turn, for I can read it in 
your expression. You have paid that son's debts ?" 
'* Indeed, I have done no such thing." 
*' Then you have placed him in some office ?" 
'*Not I. I may have had the wish, but not the 
power.*' 

'* Then you have purchased some of the daughter's 
drawings ? ah, Wynn, I have caught you at last ! I 
have hit the truth, have I not ? and if you say yes, I 
shall be both glad and sorry — glad for their sakes, and 
sorry that my false feelings prevented my being equally 
charitable ! — did you indeed do this ?" 

''Well, then, I own it," exclaimed Felix Wynn; ''for 
it is mock modesty denying what you must some day 
know, as they hang in my room at this moment ; — ^but 
I certainly did make a purchase of poor little Mugg- 
ridge's pictures, four of them, and I haVe never regret- 
ted the outlay, since everybody who sees them gives 
some great artist or other the credit of them." 

Mordaunt Eveleyn was lost in thought for some mi- 
nutes. He was thinking over the past, and exceedingly 
vexed with himself for the weak part he had played 
with regard to the Muggridges. Had he only gone 
hand in hand with his friend, the joint purchases of 
both might have freed the oppressed father of a great 
portion of the load that was weighing him down. 
" Don't think me impertinent or inquisitive, Wynn," 
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he began, '^ but I do wish you would tell me what you 
gave for those pictures ?" 

" I gave twenty-five pounds," said Wynn, quietly. 

^'Well — that was a God-send to them, no doubt. 
You mean twenty-five for the four ?" 

" No — a-piece." 

^^ Twenty-five pounds a-piece ?— one hundred pounds 
for the four ? — now, well done, old friend ! — ^how like 
you! — how good, thoughtful, and generous! — oh, 
Wyim, what a friend you have proved yourself, and 
yet so stealthily as you have managed it all ! I envy 
you your feelings, and only wish I could lay my head 
on my pillow, with half the self-satisfaction that you 
must feel at having been, so unostentatiously, such a 
benefactor to people who can never repay you !" 

Mordaunt Eveleyn had hardly ever felt himself so 
touched as he was at this piece of true generosity on 
the part of his friend. He himself had listened, sym- 
pathised, and regretted ; but Felix Wynn, without a 
word, had acted. He had gone to the house of sorrow 
and privation, buoyant, no doubt, with his usual spirits, 
and had there, with his open-hearted manner, chosen 
and carried off with him purchases which were paid .for 
on the spot. 

When Eveleyn saw the pictures hanging up, another 
good trait shone forth. Being struck by the beauty of 
the frames, he remarked that they looked well worth 
five pounds each. Did Miss Muggridge choose them 
herself? No; Wynn did. 
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*' You do not mean that you gave twenty-five for the 
-pictuies unframed f^ 

'* Yes, I did* Fancy price, my df ar fellow. Fancy 
price, that's all. One cannot bargain with a young 
lady, particularly with such nice blue eyes — but what 
does it signify ? There are the pictures, and I am very 
well pleased, and if ever I meet little Muggridge again, 
I may perhaps get some of my Dukes and Earls to give 
her an order. You yourself, for instance — you are 
only a commoner, it is true, but you can't help that, so 
I forgive you, and should not despise your cheque. 
The next time I see little Muggridge, give me one for 
a hundred, and you shall have four pictures quite as 
good as these, and perhaps better." 

Felix Wynn turned off his good deed into a joke, 
but it sank to the depths of Mordaunt's heart, and he 
resolved that the very first time he again encountered 
the family in which both he and his friend felt so much 
interest, he would not be deterred by any false delicacy 
from endeavouring to assist them more substantially 
than by mere words of sympathy. 



CHAPTER VII. 



To do Mordaunt Eveleyn justice, he did not content 
himself with merely making good resolutions. That 
very evening, he spoke to his father of the medical 
student, the son of his friend, and consulted with him 
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as to whether their own doctor, who lived in the village 
close to Heron Court, was likely to wish for an assist- 
ant; but on reflection, they decided that he was far 
from being an old man, and would not, perhaps, require 
help for years to come. Then they recollected a very 
old practitiomer, residing in a neighbouring village. 

" It would be a charity to his patients, I am sure," 
said Mr. Eveleyn, '* if we could induce him to take any 
clever young man into partnership, or even as an assist- 
ant. You said your friend was clever ?" 

*^ The father said he had excellent credentials, and 
that in good hands he might really turn out well. It 
seems he has a very bad set of friends." 

" Those medical students are a wild set, I fancy. One 
often sees them figuring in police courts, for small mis- 
demeanours. But is your jtrotege a gendemanlike 
young man ?" 

^' As far as appearance goes, he is. I only saw him 
once for a moment, but I thought him a good-looking 
person rather — ^tall and slight — and quiet both in look 
and manner." 

Mordaunt evaded mentioning where he had seen him; 
and luckily his father was by no means of an enquiring 
disposition, so that passed. 

'^ When we are safe at home again," resumed the 
latter, " I will ask old Anstruther, the first time I see 
him, if he ever thinks of having an assistant ; and if he 
does, Mordaunt, why then perhaps we can do some- 
thing for your friend — what did you say his name was ? 
Muggs7" 
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No— not quite so bad, but nearly — Muggridge." • 
** Muggridge — goodness ! what singular names the 
lower classes have, when once they depart from their 
Joneses, and Smiths, and Jenkinses, and Tomkinses. I 
could remember a Mr. Smith as well as poor Louis 
Philippe did ; but unless I make a note of your friend 
.... Muggs ? ... .no, Muggridge . . . ." 
'* Muggridge, sir." 
** Well, Muggridge, I shall be sure to forget him." 

It was now the last evening of the stay of the Eve- 
leyns in town. The house was in confusion — the hall 
was full of boxes — and to avoid the discomfort of these 
last hours, Gertrude and Grace went out to walk round 
the square, where they were soon joined by Felix Wynn 
and their brother. A few minutes more and a cab 
drove up to one of the gates, and its occupant jumped 
out to ask admittance. Sir Alan Gore wished to make 
himself quite sure that he was right in believing that 
Mrs. Eveleyn expected him at Heron that very week. 
Everybody but himself seemed to know even the day, 
but the individual most interested exhibited a wondrous 
uncertainty about it, and so thought it was as well to 
drive up and inform himself without fear of mistake. 
Somehow or other, when it was time to re-enter the 
house. Sir Alan found himself accompanying the 
sisters, whilst Wynn and Mordaunt pursued their walk, 
and this had gone on now for many weeks. Still Sir 
Alan had not spoken. 

A few days afterwards, the same party were rambling 
in the woods and lanes round Heron, and whilst Ger- 
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trude and Felix Wynn made the paths echo with their 
loud merriment, Mordaunt sauntered slowly behind 
them with a cigar in his mouth, and a little distance 
further still, Grace and Sir Alan Gore. 

At last he was speaking. 

" In busy, heartless London, where we were inces- 
santly surrounded by a crowd, and where we lived a 
sort of artificial life, a weight always seemed hanging 
on my lips, Grace, and I never could utter a word to 
express all that has been passing in my mind ever since 
you arrived in town. Here it was very diflferent. The 
floodgates seem opened — I can look at you without 
fancying myself watched from every corner — I can 
talk to you without dreading that every syllable will be 
overheard — so look I will, if you will allow me, Grace, 
and talk I will too, if you will only listen.'* 

And Grace certainly did listen, and not unfavour- 
ably, for before another week had expired it became 
generally known throughout all the neighbourhood, 
that Mrs. Eveleyn was going to marry another of her 
daughters, and a far better match even than the 
last. 

" How incomparably that clever woman has ma- 
naged !" exclaimed the world when it became gene- 
rally known in London — " she never set at him, 
never seemed even to encourage him, but her eye 
never lost sight of him; and when they left town, 
she carried him off into the country, where, of course, 
poor man, it was all over with him !" 

Unless a very large party happen to be assembled in 
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a country house, the pair who are lovers, are extremely 
troublesome to the rest. You go into the library for a 
book, and disturb a tete-a-tete ; you enter the drawing- 
room suddenly, and find it was exactly at the wrong 
moment. You are invited to join them in a walk to see 
some particular view, and before you are half way 
there, you lose sight of the lovers altogether, and^on 
meeting them again, though inwardly convinced th^ 
took the wrong turmng on purpose, you are obliged to 
pretend to believe it was purely accidental ! 

Felix Wynn, Mordaunt, and Gertrude, were now all 
placed in this unenviable position, and yet it was im- 
possible to help it, since their presence was necessary 
for the sake of propriety. Mordaimt was always in the 
clouds, so he neither knew nor cared about the annoy- 
ance, but Felix Wynn and Gertrude sometimes mur- 
mured, 

I wonder what age my readers think Felix Wynn 
was ? He was just forty-two. It sounds old, but in 
manners, appearance, voice, heart, and hair, (for in 
these days hair grows grey upon very green shoulders,) 
he was a young man. His hair was one mass of good, 
honest brown; thick, curly, and guiltless of a single 
thread of silver ; and he had a row of brilliant teeth, 
which, singular to say, people who laugh much gene- 
rally possess, and generally exhibit. 

The world had long given up looking upon him as a 
marrying man. No one ever annoyed him now by 
making remarks on his flirtations, and he was so com- 
pletely at home wherever the Eveleyns were, and 
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went everywhere with Mordaunt so entirely as a 
matter of course, that Mrs. Eveleyn had ceased to re- 
gard him in any light but that of Mordaunt's friend. 
As for Grace and Gertrude, he was like their brother, 
and the latter had no hesitation, on the present occasion, 
in comparing notes with him as to the pleasures of 
playing propriety to an engaged couple. 

'^ Always walking either a mile before us, or a mile 
behind us ! and we obliged to keep them in sight for 
fear mamma should be angry! is it not silly, Mr. 
Wynn?" 

" Rather a bore for both parties,*' said Felix, one 
day, as the usual five were on their way to the top of 
the neighbouring hills, to see the remains of an old 
church — ^^ but as soon as we reach the ruins I suppose 
we may be permitted to lose them as usual ?" 

And now, all seated on different stones, and enjoying 
the intense heat of the weather, and the profound still- 
ness of the scene, Gertrude and Felix Wynn dropped 
into a sort of desultory conversation about themselves, 
whilst Mordaunt took rather a distant seat, on the 
plea of not annoying his sister by smoking too close 
to her. 

'^ I do not think a wedding is a gay thing," began 
Gertrude, '^ and yet everybody seems to think it neces- 
sary to call it so." 

" Yes, in the abstract," said Wynn, ^^ but indi- 
vidually, no one can really think so." 

" No. And yet, how people all come with smiles to 
congratulate, and smiles to attend the festivity, and the 
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mother smiles too, with teaxs choking her, and the 
sister — ah, what a blank to the sister, if only one is 
leftr 

" You must follow Miss Eveleyn's example next 
season — ^then you will all three be in the net together." 

" I do not wish to marry. I like my home, and my 
horse, and my painting too weU. Susan and Grace 
were bom for society, but I should never even wish to 
go up to town, except just for the exhibitions. I 
assure you I have no ambition to enter the net, as you 
call it. Why do you call it a net ?" 

'^ Because when a man marries people say he is 
caught, and then one thinks of some unlucky fish, and 
then naturally the idea of a net suggests itself. Depend 
upon it the hook and the bait will find you out some 
day, and after that the n^t.*' 

'^ Why should ladies be in greater danger than gen- 
tlemen ? Mordaunt has never been caught — as you 
term it — and he is thirty, twelve years older than I 
am." 

'^ Because we have all the world to choose from, and 
there is safety in a multitude — ^besides, it makes the 
choice difficult." 

^' As if all the world would take you !" 

** Possibly not. I say nothing about that — but when 
one sees many, all charming, it is an extremely pain- 
ful thing to be invidious." 

Gertrude laughed heartily, and appealed to Mor- 
daimt. Mordaunt had a very good cigar, and only 
griunbled a growl. 
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'^ When Mordaunt marries, what a Phoenix we shall 
expect. Come, tell me, Mr. Wynn, you who know all 
his secrets, did he ever see any one yet to please him ? 
—did he ever propose to any one ?" 

" If I said yes, it would be betraying that he had 
been refused.'* 

" And what would it signify ? May we not say no, 
as well as yes ? are we bound to take the first comer V* 

^' No, but a refusal is very bitter. Some men never 
get over it. It sometimes darkens their whole lives, 
embitters their existence, and sours their dispositions. 
Why are old maids so often styled ^ cross,' or * sour,* 
with justice? — ^because they have been disappointed. 
Why are old bachelors generally ' crusty ?' — ^firom the 
same cause. Women then should be very careful 
never to encourage where they cannot recompense, and 
never if possible to refuse. I think if I were a father, 
I should be more proud of my daughter, even at thirty, 
never having refused a man, than to think she had 
made conquest of twenty and refused them all !" 

" You speak so feelingly," said Gertrude interroga- 
tively, " that you must have suffered ?" 

Wynn was silent. The question was asked with the 
giddy thoughtlessness of a girl, but it brought a 
shadow over even his bright face. She, however, did 
not see it, but continued — 

^^ Come now. TeU me ; teU me a litde bit of your 
history. I have known you ever since you taught me 
to walk, with your finger in my sash. Tell me if you 
ever had a love affair, an adventure, or an episode ? 
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Mordaunt looks fast asleep^ and our turtle doves are in 
Elysium up there. Do tell me something romantic. 
In the first place, were you ever in love V* 

Wynn looked at the speaker and hesitated. An ex- 
pression she had never seen on his countenance before, 
sat there now ; but she was so accustomed to hear him 
joke on every possible subject, and turn everything 
like sentiment into the most utter ridicule, that to ima- 
gine he was going to be serious now, for the first time 
in his life, was impossible. Yet still she was struck by 
his expression. 

** You want me to tell you a little bit of my his- 
tory ?" said he. '^ Do you really want me, after years of 
insensibility, to revive an episode in my life?" 

'* I do indeed — ^if you ever had one." 

" Ajid you feel no compunction at insisting on my 
tearing open an old heart-wound ?" 

*' Not a bit — if such a feat is possible." 

" Listen then, and laugh if you like ; but remember 
that if I agree to walk back twenty years of my life to 
relate to you its one adventure, its one episode, its one 
love affair. . . .You will never betray me ?" 

'^ Never, really ! I never will tell, even Grace." 

''Not even Mordaunt knows it, remember. ..." 

*' Very well. Then not even Mordaunt shall hear 
it, only go on." 

'* So be it. I obey. You have known me for many 
years as the happiest of the happy. Learn now then 
for the first time that I can be, that I Jiave been, and 
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that I still am sometimes, very miserable. But you 
.shall hear, only let me make myself comfortable first." 

And he arranged the stones on which they were 
placed, so that he sat rather above Gertrude Eveleyn, 
and then, with a sort of forced liveliness, he looked 
down upon her up-turned face and began. 

*^ I was only three-and-twenty when the destiny, 
-which guides us everywhere, and for which I have al- 
most the respect of a fatalist, led me to see my first, my 
last, and my only love. Sometimes these poetical 
words are spoken in jest. / speak them in sad and 
earnest truth." 

'^ Tell me her name, that I may follow the story with 
more interest," said Gertrude. 

" Her name was Lilias Ebrington. We met on some 
common occasion, and our acquaintance went on un- 
marked by anything extraordinary or romantjLc, except 
that perhaps I thought no romance ever pictured any 
creature half so lovely as that girl, or ever described 
any love half so deep as mine.^' 

" Go on, Mr. Wynn. You must talk for hours longer 
before I can realize this — ^but never mind — ^go on.'^ 

" Before I was four-and-twenty my heart was at her 
feet, and she knew it. Had she not known it I never 
would have blamed her. Had I had fortitude to con- 
ceal it, I might have learnt to forgive her. But she 
knew it well, and she knew too that had I not been 
poor— (I was poor then, and am not over rich now, but 
then I had nothing but my profession, and a barrister 
who has to work for his bread, has a life of toil and 
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trouble before him, which he has no right to ask ano- 
ther to share) — she knew, had I not been poor, that the 
moment I could, I would have asked her to marry me« 
Nevertheless she knew as much of my love as I knew 
myself, and she gave me to understand that if ever I 
had power to offer to her, the will to accept me was 
hers. Well, this went on for six years. .• .repeat it 
after me, Gertrude, that you may remember and believe 
me. • • .for ^ years she led me as her slave, and in the 
mean time.... " 

'* She found some one else, of course?'* interrupted 
Gertrude quickly — ** what a wretch of a girl !* 

" No. She did not. That would have been too 
common-place. She merely refused two other men, so 
I leave you to imagine if I was not justified in think- 
ing she was waiting for me." 

" Of course ! what else? — ^You cannot mean that after 
this she refused you ?" 

'* Listen. When I was three-and-twenty, she was 
scarcely sixteen. When I was thirty, she was in her 
prime, the most strikingly beautiful young woman I 
ever beheld ; yet she never looked so beautiful to any 
one as to me, for her smiles were all for me, and this is 
not my vanity, for others told me so. Well, not to be 
tiresome and tedious, I will gallop on. On my thirtieth 
birthday I went down into Cornwall, where my father 
lived the life of a hermit. People called him a miser, 
but I really believed him to be poor ; and though it 
went to my heart, my love and my selfishness conquered, 
and I implored him to give me an allowance sufficiently 

G 2 
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considerable to allow of my marrying Lilias Ebring- 
ton." 

** Here again a refusal ?'* cried Gertrude ; " surely 
not ! — do not say lie refused it !" 

^' He refused it^ poor man, in a storm of passion 
wliicli brought on the £t that killed him. When his 
will was opened^ everything was left to me, and I 
thought myself a Croesus !" 

*' Quicker, quicker !" exclaimed Gertrude ; '^ I know 
what you did now. You rushed back . . • .." 

*' I wrote to her first — then I laid him in the grave 
— and then, as you say, I rushed back. I reached town 
at midnight on a Saturday. I was not quite mad, or 
perhaps I should have gone to the house that night, 
but I waited till the next morning, and then to her 
home I rushed. I was told they had that moment 
started for church, and so I had another rush there. • . .** 

"Nay," said Gertrude reproachfully, "be serious 
now, for I see the catastrophe is coming — go on." 

*' I am not joking. I did rush to the church, and 
knowing I should sit by her side, I marvelled how I 
should hold my peace until the service should be con- 
cluded, so anxious was I to say, ' I am here, Mthful, 
though long-tried *••••" 

The narrator paused, and Gertrude saw the muscles 
round his mouth tremble for a moment. Her eyes 
filled. If the memory of that day could make those 
strong nerves quiver after twelve years of what he had 
termed insensibility, what must have been the agony he 
had endured at the time ? 
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*' Was she there?'* said Gertrude almost in a 
whisper. 

*' Yes — ^in the old accustomed pew, and kneeling with 
her folded hands resting on the cushions of the seat. 
Her father and mother were on the opposite side of the 
pew, for it was a square one, and being also on their 
knees with their backs turned towards us, I was unob- 
served as I took mj place by her side." 

*' Well ? — ^in church of course she could not speak, 
but in looks, how did she receive you ?" 

*' I saw no difference in her. Her smile, her sly 
beautiAil eyes, the very turn of her head— it was all 
just the same — and in spite of the edifice in which we 
knelt, my heart and spirit spoke out !'* 

** Speak ? and in church ? oh, Mr. Wynn — were you 
not a&aid of. . of. . *' 

*' Of a judgment ? — no, I was in that state that set 
all those sort of things aside. I knew if I spoke in 
words, I should be considered next to a heathen by the 
father whose ears never slumbered, so what do you 
think I did ? — I took a great old-fashioned prayer book, 
and opened it at the solemnization of matrimony — I 
took a pencil, and under the words ' Wilt thou have 
this man. Sec./ I made a heavy line, and placed it before 
her eyes ....*' 

" How like you ! — ^how very like you, even to this 
day !'* exclaimed Gertrude ; *' and now, what did she 
say or do ?" 

** I will tell you,'' said Felix Wynn drawing in his 
lips and knitting his eyebrows until they met— ''she 
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smiled that heavenly treacherous smile of hers, atid 
taking the pencil out of my hand, wrote steadily and 
unhesitatingly after the two little words of the next 
sentence, the one word ' not F '* 

There was now a pause of some moments. Gertrude, 
with eyes and mouth both wide open with wonder, like 
a child, sat looking at the man whose attitude, his hand 
clenched on his forehead, told such a tale of bitter dis- 
appointment, and then it was she who uttered the next 
words. 

" She must have been in joke." 

Felix Wynn laughed bitterly. 

" I thought so too at first, but I was speedily unde- 
ceived. I spoke to her after church, and said, could 
she be in earnest ? Her answer was, ' Of ctmrse I am.' 
I said I should speak to her father, and she replied I 
had better do so. I attempted this, and he would not 
hear me until the following day, because he said it was 
not a subject for Sunday ! How the intervening hours 
passed I do not know, for I suppose I was mad. Next 
day, before breakfast, I was at her house again, and then 
1 heard the truth." 

" She had changed her mind !" 

*' No — she had been engaged /or years to a cousin in 
India, who was to come home for her the moment his 
income enabled him, and she had heard, about a week 
before my arrival, that this cousin having suddeijy, 
like myself, become heir to some property in England, 
was now on his way home to claim the promise she had 
given him before he went away ! — I raved, I stormed, I 
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vowed all vengeance against this man, and all the com- 
fort the father gave me was in these words. * I was 
as perfectly ignorant of my daughter's engagement as 
you are, but having made her selection herself so long 
^o, I should consider myself or any one else extremely 
culpable in endeavouring to make her alter her resolu- 
tion and break so solemn an engagement.' Now, Miss 
Eveleyn, do not ask me to tell you any more. You 
have had your wish, and you now know the one episode 
of my Ufe. Remember what I said to you when I began, 
and guard my secret well, but never more wonder if I 
speak slightingly of marriage; or if, when woman's 
sense of truth, and faith, and honour, are spoken of, I 
think once more of the specimen / have had of it, and 
smile !" 

*' Only one question before we leave the subject for. 
ever," said Gertrude, *' for I see how painful a one it 
is ; and after this I shall not revert to it — but what be- 
came of the letter you wrote to her ?" 

"In my hurry and confusion of happiness I had 
locked it up in my desk, and something or other I took 
to the post, but what it was Heaven only knows, for to 
this day /don't!'' 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



The engagement of Grace Eveleyn to Sir Alan Gore 
had seriously discomposed Mordannt's summer plans. 
He had fully calculated on persuading his intended 
brother-in-law to take a cruise in his yacht to Sweden, 
but now Sir Alan seemed much more inclined to take 
his bride in it to Naples, and Mordaunt privately, to 
his friend Wynn, expressed himself very much dis- 
gusted at such selfishness. Felix proposed that they 
should run down to Portsmouth together, and look at a 
yacht which was to be let for the season ; if it suited 
them, they might go shares in it, and meet the bride 
and bridegroom in Italy. 

But Mordaunt was out of sorts, and very nearly out 
of temper, for a disagreeable contretemps had happened 
to him since he had left town, and it annoyed him 
most completely. This was, his landlord having be- 
come a bankrupt. There had been an execution in 
the house, and Mordaunt's furniture, about which he 
had always been exceedingly choice, had been seized. 
By the aid of various friends, the man recovered him- 
self, but Mordaunt was too indignant to return to the 
same lodgings, and therefore he saw he should be 
obliged to go up to town and look for others, an em- 
ployment he particularly disliked. 

By this time it had been settled that the marriage of 
Sir Alan and Grace Eveleyn should take place with- 
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out delay, in order that they should pass their summer 
abroad ; and after a great deal of persuasion, Mordaunt 
consented to share the yacht his friend Wynn had men- 
tioned to him, and to set sail, immediately after the 
wedding, on a cruise wherever their fancy led them. 

One dayi whilst Mordaunt was indulging himself in 
one of his usual outbursts against his landlord, a bright 
idea struck Sir Alan. 

*' I Imow of exactly the rooms to suit you ! — ^very 
odd it never struck me before ; but mine to be sure ! 
— the prettiest sxiite you ever saw ; and as I have taken 
them for a year, you may as well occupy them the rest 
of my time, and go on with them afterwards, if they 
please you ; how would that do ?" 

Mordaunt thought it would be just what he required 
— the bedroom, the sitting-room, and a boudoir into 
the bargain, with every possible advantage of situation ; 
and he agreed directly, only begging Sir Alan to make 
all the necessary arrangements. 

'* They belong,'* continued Sir Alan, " to a person 
who seems a half-sort of gentleman. Whether they 
are his or not I hardly know, but I opine not, from his 
evident poverty. I think he is put in charge of them, 
but one never sees him, and the family, if he has any, 
are the qidetest people in the world. People say I 
have furnished them too saimptuouely. But I like luxe.** 

" So do I,*' returned Mordaimt, " so on that point 
we shall not quarrel ; save me a monstrous deal of 
trouble too, being all furnished." 

** How lazy Mordaimt becomes. I never saw any 
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one change tinder one's very eyes so rapidly as lie 
does,'* remarked Grace; "it must be because he is 
growing an old bachelor; and he grows cross too, 
which he never used to be." 

Mordaunt said that the world and its wickedness 
soured him, and people all tried to annoy or to cheat 
hini; so as soon as the yacht was ready, off he should 
go, for on board a vessel, with nothing near but the 
*' sad sea waves,** he could be victimized by no one but 
Felix Wynn. 

To make preparations, however, for this undertaking^ 
it was necessary he should go up to town; and before 
doing this, he made a point of riding over to the neigh- 
bouring village to see the old doctor, and try and 
elicit from him whether he had any intention of en- 
gaging an assistant. 

Mr. Anstruther was at home, busy as a bee in the 
little shop at the back of his house, and mixing odo- 
riferous compounds which nearly annihilated Mor- 
daunt, though he only stood at the door. The old 
man suffered a good deal from heat, and his wig was- 
pushed back ; his spectacles had caught in it, and were 
standing up in the air as if about to fly upwards, and 
altogether, no stranger figure could well be imagined. 
A thought shot through Mordaunt's brain as he looked 
at him. What would the gentlemanly-looking young 
man, whom he had seen at the Dulwich Gallery, say to 
such a master as that ? What young man, given to 
mirth and frolic, could hold such an object in awe or 
respect? vet Mr Anstruther was a clever man. and was 
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in the habit of attending all the best families in the 
neighbourhood^ as well as being held in high repute 
by his brethren in the county. 

Mordaunt*s interview with him was very satisfactory. 
He expressed himself anxious to a degree to find an 
able assistant^ but his grand difficulty had been the 
impossibility of his getting away from his practice to 
go up to town and choose one. With Mr. Eveleyn's 
recommendation and unquestionable credentials^ he 
should be really rejoiced to admit a young man to all 
the comforts^ and a fair share of the emoluments which 
he himself had for so many years enjoyed alone. 

Then Mordaunt had to confess that he had lost sight 
of the family for whose son he was interesting himself. 

'* A matter of no moment, my dear Sir," was the old 
doctor's ready reply ; ** you must go to the hospital 
where the young man has been educated — ^you will 
find him there, or, at all events, hear of him.** 

This had never occurred to Mordaunt, but it relieved 
his mind greatly ; and having so far paid what he thought 
a very successful yisit, he took his leave as quickly as 
possible, for the atmosphere was poisoning Hm. 

In another week he was in London, and Sir Alan 
took him direct to his own lodgings, that he migh 
make his decision. In doing this, there was no diffi- 
culty, for they were exactly what he wished; and 
after that, began the great and most confusing prepa- 
rations for the approaching marriage. 

Mr. Eveleyn, ph'e, was much vexed at the haste and 
abruptness with which this whole affair had been con- 
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ducted, and he sided with Grace herself, warmly and 
emphatically, in wishing it might be delayed until the 
spring ; but Sir Alan would not hear of it, and Mrs. 
Eveleyn quietly and cautiously supported him, so that 
they carried their point ; but Mr. Eveleyn was vexed 
all the same. 

He thought Grace had seen toolitde of her intended. 
He himself had observed a few symptoms of impatience 
and temper about him which made him nervous, and 
finally, Grace was very young — ^too young to take upon 
herself cares and troubles from which even the wealthy 
are not exempt — and he would rather have kept her at 
home another year. 

However, he was over-ruled; and one bright day in 
August, the second wedding procession which had left 
the fine old hall of Heron Court within the twelve- 
month, took its way into the beautiful little church 
within the grounds. The bride and the bridal party 
walked, and St. George's, Hanover Square, never saw 
a more lordly assemblage or half so pretty a scene. 



We must now pass over a space of four or five months. 
Mr. and Mrs. Eveleyn, and their last remaining daugh- 
ter, have been all this time enjoying the solitude of 
Heron. Sir Alan and Lady Gore are expected home 
to spend Christmas there, and Mordaunt Eveleyn has 
just arrived in town, improved in health, spirits, and 
temper, and goes at once to his brother-in-law*s late 
pdgings to instal himself there before joining the family 
at Heron Court. 

Sir Alan, knowing liis peculiarities, had held out to 
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him as one great advantage in them, the unobtrasive 
character of the landlord and landlady. 

^^ You never see them and never hear them,'* were 
his last words as they parted at Naples ; " and except 
on the occasion of my negociation for his rooms, I 
never even met any of them on the stairs, which is 
sometimes such a bore in a house where one has only a 
suite." 

Great therefore was Eveleyn*s surprise when, the 
very evening of his arrival, as he was immersed in bills 
and businesl^, and preparing to start again the first 
thing the next morning, the servant came to the door 
with the words, — 

^' If you please. Sir, my master begs pardon, but 
may he speak to you for a few minutes ?" 

" Certainly not," cried Eveleyn ; *' I am particularly 
engaged, and can see no one. Send my man up di- 
rectly." 

The servant disappeared, and Eveleyn^s valet suc- 
ceeded him. 

" If you please. Sir, will you see Mr. Muggridge for 
a moment?" 

** Mr. Muggridge ? — by all means — ^where is he ? 
where have you put him? — ^not waiting at the door, I 
hope?" 

" No, Sir, he heard you were going to-morrow early, 

and was very anxious " 

*' Show biTTi up instantly — ^what do you mean by 
keeping birn waiting out there ? — ^beg him to come up 
this moment." ^^m 
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And cordially and gladly Eveleyn welcomed his 
lost acquaintance^ who now stood before him. 

There stood the same tall, spare form, the same at- 
tenuated, poverty-stricken figure, returning Eveleyn's 
cordial greeting with the same air of proud humility. 

" I am really glad to see you again !" were Mor- 
daunt's first words ; " and how very strange that you 
should just have hit upon this moment for coming to 
see me — '^ 

** I was aware that you were only to be a few hours 
in town. Sir," began Mr. Muggridge. 

" Were you really ? — ^how singular that you should 
know my movements, when I have been exerting myself 
in every direction to discover your abode." 

" But, Sir, surely Sir Alan Gore — " 

" What of him ? — do you know him ? this is more 
curious still. He is my brother-in-law." 

*' I am perfectly aware of it. Sir, and fear you are 
labouring under some misconception — " 

'^ I? nay, how? — ^what have I said to make you 
think so?" 

" Because, Sir, firom what you say, I almost infer 
that you are not aware of the relation in which I have 
for some months past stood with regard to Sir Alan 
Gore—" 

*^ I do not understand you," said Eveleyn abruptly. 

" Then allow me. Sir, to explain ; first, however, 
thanking you from the bottom of my heart for your 
goodness towards my son. You spoke in his behalf 
to a Mr. Anstruther — " 
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" I did, and tried in vain to discover where your 
son was, that I might follow up my good intentions." 

" Mr. Anstruther, Sir, was in town a short time ago ; 
and never rested until he discovered him, which he did 
through his wide accquaintance with members of the 
medical profession. My son had an interview with 
Mr. Anstruther, and has agreed to go to him in 
about six or eight months — ^next year, in fact — ^for at 
present he is fulfilling an engagement to assist a friend 
of mine residing at Dulwich. Sir, we can never be too 
grateful to you." 

'* Not at aU Mr. — Muggridge — '' (Eveleyn never 
could master that name) — " and now tell me about 
yourself and Sir Alan Gore — you said ? — " 

" That in some unaccountable manner. Sir, you have 
never learnt in whose house you have taken apart- 
ments." 

" I have taken Sir Alan's apartments. That is all I 
know, or care about. Your manner quite alarms me. 
Whose house have I got into ?" 

" Mine, Sir," said Mr. Muggridge, and there was 
a dead pause ; after which Eveleyn exclaimed — 

" Yours, Mr. Muggridge ? — ^then I hope I may con- 
gratulate you on having mastered all your difficulties. 
This is an improvement upon Vauxhall — ^but I can 
hardly believe it now. Pray tell me how it has all 
happened.'* 

'^ Through the intervention of an individual. Sir. 
You may possibly remember my having told you that 
part of my income was derived from a private source ? 
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in fact, that I had an annuity — the particulars are too 
lengthy to enter into — ^' 

** But at some future time/* said Eveleyn, ** I shall 
ask you, if you like, to tell me all about it — I wish I 
had more time now ; but, at all events, you are master 
of this house ?" 

^^ I am placed in it — it was my own choice — I had 
the option of taking this, and making the best I could 
of the undertaking, or of retaining my annuity of forty 
pounds a year — '* 

** And you preferred this V* 

*^ There was no question as to which would be most 
advantageous, so I did not hesitate; indeed, I con- 
sider it the most fortunate event of my life. If my 
sons do but go on well I may still be happy ; but. 
Sir, to you, and your friend Mr. Wynn, I owe so much 
of my good fortune, that I shall never think I can be 
sufficiently grateful." 

" You may say so with regard to Wynn," exclaimed 
Eveleyn hastily, '^ but / have done literally nothing." 



Felix Wynn and Eveleyn were to meet at the ter- 
minus the next morning to start for Heron Court to- 
gether, but Mordaunt was restless that last evening, 
and called at his friend's club the moment he had dined, 
to see if he could find him. 

He met him on the steps. " The very man I want !" 
said he ; *^ I could not wait till to-morrow morning, 
Wynn. I must speak to you to-night. Do you know, 
I have found the Muggridges again." 

" I know you have," replied Wynn shortly. 
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'* He is landlord of my new lodgings." 

'' I know that too." 

^^ And as I verily believe you know everything then, 
pray explain to me how all this came to pass, and tell 
me, in short, all you do know." 

Wynn passed his arm within that of his Mend, and 
took him out of hearing of the different groups congre- 
gated on the steps and pavement immediately around 
them. 

" I d(), as you say, know everything, Eveleyn, and 
claiming the privilege of seniority, I hope and trust 
that you will never again rush forward with mistaken 
zeal to try and assist this family, without first consult- 
ing me. You may look surprised and angry if you 
please, but I have good grounds for saying this; 
and forgive me for adding that in bringing young 
Muggridge, the son, into your own neighbourhood as 
assistant to old Anstruther, you have committed a very 
hasty and a very ill-judged act !" 

Eveleyn was silent. He was displeased, but Felix 
Wynn continued — 

" You were bent upon serving the father, at the ex- 
pense of Mr. Anstruther, who, satisfied with the young 
man's certificates, never troubled himself to inquire 
into his private character. The fellow is low-minded, 
low-tasted, turbulent and troublesome — he has not even 
the very secondary qualification of looking the least 
like a gentleman." 

" There I disagree with you," said Eveleyn. 

" Why, where did you ever see him ?" 

VOL. I. H 
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'* At the Dulwich Gallery with the sister, one day." 

" What day, if I may ask V 

'^ I never saw her there but once." 

^' The day I was there too ? — I thought so ! — ^you 
have gone headlong, just as I imagined, and grasping 
at the object itself, you have overlooked all the minor 
steps to its attainment. That young man in attendance 
on Miss Muggridge that day was not her brother — that 
was an embryo artist like herself, only a very clever 
and rising one, and supposed to be — her admirer,^* 

Wynn paused a moment and looked at his friend. 
* Once before he had looked at him with equal anxiety 
and scrutiny when Miss Muggridge was mentioned, 
but now, as then, Mordaunt's countenance expressed 
nothing which could either perplex or alarm his Men- 
tor. He merely raised his eyebrows as though vexed 
at the mistake he had made, and then he suddenly ex- 
claimed — 

^' Now I see ! — I recollect now, the father's giving 
me a look of profound astonishment once, when I hap- 
pened to allude to that young man as his son, and 
praised his appearance. This was the day I called on 
him when they were living at Vauxhall, and no doubt 
he was thinking to himself where I could have seen 
his son, or wondering who I could possibly have mis- 
taken for him. I see it now clearly." 

'^ And as the mistake is made, there is no help for 
it/' said Felix Wynn ; " but I really do beseech you in 
future to take no step with regard to them without first 
consulting me. I do not say this to give you an ex- 
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alted idea of my penetration and sagacity, but because 
I know all about the family now, and I have not 
yet quite made up my mind as to what to make of 
them. Mordaunt, give me a promise, for I assure you 
I am uneasy as to how this acquaintance may — " 

He stopped. He was going to say " influence you,*' 
but he thought the term too strong, perhaps dange- 
rous, so he stopped. 

" May turn out, do you mean ?" asked Evelejm ; 
*' why, what does it signify ? — I have only taken the 
rooms for a year, half of which will be spent at Heron, 
and as to the young doctor, I conclude old Anstruther 
is only going to give him a trial, so, if necessary, both 
father and son can be shaken off at a twelvemonths' 
notice, should I see fit to do so. And now, croak no 
more, but tell me what farther you know about tiiem. 
Do you know what I most wish to discover — who 
Muggridge himself is ?'* 

'^ Yes, I do/* 

" And how he got this house ?" 

" Yes— I know.'* 

*^ And who gave it to him ?" 

" Even so." 

** Then fire away, though who you are in league 
with, to discover so much, I cannot comprehend !" 

^' Never mind that ; so to begin. Muggridge himself 
is an illegitimate son— the son of a peer — " 

" Noble blood, by Jove !" exclaimed Eveleyn ; '^ now 
do justice to my penetration. Did I not always say so ? 

H 2 
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— did I not tell you fifty times over that he looked 
superior to, his station ?" 

^^ He is the illegitimate son of Lord Kavanagh^ an 
Irish peer." 

'^ I am glad of it," said Eveleyn. 

'^ I seen othing to be glad of/' retorted Wynn coolly. 

*' But / do, for it proves what I said of the man — 
he has good blood in his veins ; and now I think of it, 
that young girl had something aristocratic in her style 
of beauty. Yes, I am glad of it.'* 

'* How differently we feel and think on this point," 
said Felix "Wynn, rather bitterly ; '^ / hold the honest 
son of a tinker or ^ tailor in higher estimation than the 
unacknowledged offspring of a titled sinner." 

"Those are your democratic sentiments, my good 
fellow," laughed Eveleyn; ''and it is a subject on 
which we should only quarrel, so just go on with your 
story, and be speedy, not virtuous. Tell me next about 
the house." 

'^ The house belongs to Lord Kavanagh, who has, 
for thirty years or more, allowed Muggridge an annuity 
of forty pounds. Pushed to the very verge of ruin the 
other day, as we both know, he made a reluctant but 
powerful appeal to Lord Kavanagh for assistance — he 
even went to Ireland to obtain a personal interview — " 

*' That was the time I lost him then." 

'^ He did obtain it, and fought his battle so well, that 
the old Earl bethought him of this house of his, which 
has always been let in apartments. He offered it to 
Muggridge, to do the best he could with, on condition 
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he resigned his forty pounds a-yeax, and never came to 
Ireland again ; and to these conditions Muggridge ac- 
ceded. That is all I heard^ and all^ I suppose^ that 
you care to know ; and I will only add that I anxiously 
hope, Mordaunt, that you will now rest from your be- 
nevolent labours, and let the family alone. I wish you 
had not made Mr. Anstruther engage yoxmg Muggridge, 
and I wish you had not taken these apartments ; but 
as these two evils have happened, I can only entreat 
now, that in any future step you will at least consult 
with me, as your oldest friend, even if you do not con- 
sult me as your adviser." 

"But why? what do you hint at? what do you 
fear ?'* asked Eveleyn, petulantly. 

" I do not know, but I have an uncomfortable pre- 
sentiment which I cannot define. Remember, the very 
first day I ever saw them, I said to you, * there are 
sometimes people and faces towards whom one finds 
oneself irresistibly attracted,* — did I not? — and just 
observe how singularly the attraction has in this case 
been kept up ; and now it begins to annoy me. I wish 
to break the speU. I was always something of a fatal- 
ist, and a great believer in destiny. Do you know, 
Eveleyn, that if you were a poor man and I a poorer, I 
think I should come up to you boldly and say, ^ let me 
pay the year's rent, and throw up this contract !' I 
don't like it r 

Eveleyn laughed. He had so often found himself 
obliged to combat Felix "Wynn's notions on destiny, 
that the power he might possibly have possessed, had 
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his impressions and presentiments been less frequent^ 
was considerably weakened; and Mordaunt persisted 
now in laughing at what he looked upon as something 
between a delusion and an infatuation^ on the part of 
his friend. 

The next morning, too, at an. early hour, they were 
plunged in all the excitement of a railway journey, and 
so the subject at issue between them dropped at once. 

At Heron it was not likely to be revived again, for 
many reasons. One was, that there was a large party 
in the house, awaiting the impending wedding. Ano- 
ther, tjiat Mordaimt carefully and studiously avoided 
all approach to it, and Felix Wynn himself made no 
attempt to renew it. In fact, both appeared to feel as 
if each had already said rather too much upon it, and 
so by tacit consent had resolved to avoid it for the future 
altogether. 



CHAPTER IX. 



D'IsRAELi, in his novel of Venetia, says : — ^^ Life is not 
dated merely by years. Events are sometimes the best 
calendars. There are epochs in our existence which 
cannot be ascertained by a formal appeal to the regis, 
try.'' 

And so, were the life of Mordaimt Eveleyn to be writ- 
ten day by day, dating from the close of the last chap- 
ter, and going on for the four or five succeeding months. 
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it would be but a sort of blank page, with nothing to 
record save the every-day monotony of a country life. 
It is the '^ epochs of existence " which must be seized, 
where a story has to be told, therefore we must now be 
in the month of April, and Mordaunt Eyeleyn is about 
to go up to town for the season. 

This is the first season, for many years, that Mr. and 
Mrs. Eveleyn have escaped the usual two months' cam- 
paign, but they have now only one daughter to consult, 
and her tastes are so totally dissimilar to those of the 
sisters who have gone before her, that instead of urging 
the flight of her parents to town, the instant the coimtry 
began to look beautiful, she rather entreated them to 
give up the idea altogether, and enjoy the summer at 
Heron Court. 

This was a plan so much in accordance with the 
wishes of her parents themselves, that Gertrude's sug- 
gestion was adopted, and Mordaimt went up to town, 
with strict injunctions to do duty for the whole family, 
and not, by any indolence, to allow the name of Eve- 
leyn to be completely struck ojff the visiting lists of the 
great and gay ; with whom to be " out of sight " is al- 
most invariably to be " out of mind.'* 

But Mordaunt, on whom a change has been for some 
time imperceptibly creeping, had neither inclination 
nor intention of obeying these orders, and he even went 
so far one day, as to give utterance, in the presence' of 
his sisters, to sentiments regarding society and its exi- 
gencies, which quite shocked them. He tolerated din- 
ner parties, but against balls he openly rebelled, and 
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they exerted their influence in vain to induce him to 
go about occasionally with them. It was a bore, and 
he would not. 

'^ And the end will be," said Lady Alexander Aylmer, 
''that he will be inveigled into some lower sphere, 
where the people wiU mate a good deal of him, and he 
wiU avoid female society altogether. Mordaunt is just 
the style of person to do this. He grows so indplent. 
He says everything * bores ' him ; and I look upon this 
feeling as the beginning of a dangerous moral disorder. 
We must speak to Felix "Wynn." 

And Felix Wynn was consulted, both by Lady Alex- 
ander and Lady Gore, and he did not pretend to deny 
that what they said was very true, — Mordaxmt was 
every day becoming more and more averse to entering 
into society. 

^' Into good society, I mean," said Lady Alexander, 
'' for I do not think he is likely to become a misan- 
thrope altogether. But we are dreadftdly afraid of his 
getting into a bad set." 

Felix Wynn thought they need have no fear on that 
score. It was very imlikely, and unlike Mordaunt too, 
for though he had suffered his natural indolence lately 
to gain great groxmd, there was no chance of its leading 
him into that kind of mischief. 

" No one," he added, " has more pride about him — 
I mean, pride of place and position — than Mordaunt ; 
and he hates being what is called the first of his com- 
pany." 

'' True, but then why should he withdraw so com- 
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pletely from being seen at houses where really it is 
worth even his while to go ?*' 

*' I can only answer in his own words — ^it is all a bore 
to him.'* 

*' Now I will teU you plainly what /think," exclaimed 
Lady Alexander suddenly, after a pause ; '^ Mamma has 
not been wise in giving up London this season. When 
she is in town, Mordaunt is obliged to appear at her 
table and at her parties, and Gertrude obliges him to 
go out with her a little ; and altogether, though last 
season he was not so active as usual, still he was not 
totally forgotten and buried alive. Her absence leaves 
him too much at liberty to follow his own absurd love 
of ' quiet,'— even Sir Alan's lodgings, my dear Grace, 
have aided in encouraging him in this whim, for they 
are out of the whirl of the world, though they certainly 
are close upon the edge of it. He told me the other 
day, that he entered them with a feeling of calm and 
security against the tumult of the surrounding streets, 
which was quite refreshing ! I call this a very morbid 
feeling, Mr. Wynn. We must try and break him of 
it." 

'^ I induced him to go with us to Mrs. Martin Mon- 
tague's concert the other night," said Grace, " but it 
really did more harm than good, for he said that, when 
Sir Alan was with me, he was only the third person, 
the odd man, and consequently de irap.^* 

" Exactly so !" exclaimed Susan ; *^ and that is the 
reason that Mamma has done unwisely in acceding to 
Gertrude's wish of staying at Heron this spring. Had 
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Gertrude been in town, Mordaunt must have gone out 
now and then with her, and then he would not have 
been so completely lost to us as he now is." 

*^ I do not see," said Grace, " that even now it is too 
late to persuade Mamma to come up, if only for June. 
The worst is, Gertrude is becoming just as fond of 
' quiet,' as she calls it, as Mordaunt. The idea of ^ quiet ' 
in May and Jxme !" 

" Oh, the complaint is infectious, as every one knows," 
cried Lady Alexander ; *^ the more out of the world 
we live, the more shy we become of re-entering it. 
Nothing increases upon us so much as this malady. I 
wish we could laugh Mordaunt out of it, Mr. Wynn. 
I wish you would tell him, that the next time he ap- 
pears, we expect to see feathers growing all over him." 

"And that before we take him to Chiswick next 
week we must drop him at Hunt and Roskell's, to be 
rubbed up a little," said Grace. " However, he ac- 
tually dined at my Aunt Heron's last night." 

'^ The very worst selection for an exception that he 
could possibly have made. She had just eight at dinner 
— two of whom were Giulietti the singer and his wife, 
and three of the rest of the party were professionals. 
All very agreeable and easy, I have no doubt, but bad 
for Mordaunt's particular case." 

" Nevertheless,'* said Felix Wynn, " I must be al- 
lowed to edge in a word of admiration for Lady Heron's 
moral courage. She asks people to dine with her who 
really want a dinner, thus going completely out of the 
beaten track. The moment a man has had misfortunes, 
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or a family have become unable to return entertain* 
ments, their dinner invitations wax few and far between. 
It seems very hard that those who most want dinners 
are never asked to them ; but Lady Heron boldly and 
benevolently departs from this golden rule. Giulietti's 
failure at the opera the other night did not prevent Lady 
Heron's asking a party expressly to meet and hear him 
in private ; and as for yoxmg Chayley, the artist, who 
dines with her three days out of the seven, I believe 
he pawned his salt spoons the other day to buy a railway 
ticket to Windsor, where Lord Berrington is sitting to 
him/' 

" Well, I daresay !'* said Lady Alexander ; '' only we 
owe a duty to society, and if we wish to keep up any- 
thing like a position, this duty must be paid. Keally, 
the more I reflect, the more I think that if Mamma 
would only make an effort, and come up just for the end 
of Jime, and stay, perhaps, at Grillons, or Coulsons, or 
some nice hotel, instead of taking a house, it might be 
the saving of Mordaimt !" 

Meanwhile the object of all this tender worldly soli- 
citude was going his own way quietly and contentedly, 
little dreaming how many plots and plans were being 
concocted for his advantage. His new apartments, as 
his sister. Lady Alexander, had said, were exactly to 
his taste. They did not quite open into St. James's 
Street, but they were nearly at the comer of a street 
that did, so they were equally convenient, and much 
more agreeable, from being slightly aloof from the 
throng. There was always a profound stillness too 
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reigning throughout the house, which, in the great city, 
was something marvellous, and had its charms for Mor- 
daunt, as well as the consciousness, almost amounting to 
a certainty, that ascend or descend the staircase at what- 
ever time of day or night he might, he never encoun- 
tered a living soul. 

The groTind floor was tenanted by Mr. Muggridge 
himself, and also the bedrooms above the drawing- 
rooms apparently, and there was a second staircase, so 
that, as Sir Alan had said, one never had the bore of 
seeing people running out of one's way. On the stair- 
case was a door, but Mordaunt did not know who oc- 
cupied the room on the other side of it, (if room it 
was,) Tintil one day he happened to be passing, and it 
was suddenly opened. 

Slightly startled, Mordaunt paused, and a figure — 
the smallest blue-coat boy he thought he had ever seen 
— appeared before him like a vision, then suddenly re- 
treated, and left the door open, and then Mordaunt saw 
that it led into a short passage, at the end of which was 
a room. At the door of the latter, stood a figure in 
white, and Mordaunt heard the words, *' I told you 
never to open that door," as the little blue-coat boy was 
quickly withdrawn from sight. 

Why did not Eveleyn pursue his way up to his own 
apartments instead of pausing where there was no oc- 
casion to pause ? — It was an impulse — and by impulse 
too he lingered — and another impulse led him on till he 
stood in a small square room lighted from above by a 
skylight. 
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In a comer of the room sat Mrs. Muggridge — the 
blue-coat boy sitting at her feet — ^and at an easel, her 
hands fuU of the implements of her art^ stood SarereU 
herself^ taller, thinner, paler — ^but still more beautiful, 
if possible, than ever. 

It was an uGolucky page in the book of Mordaunt 
Eveleyn*s fate perhaps — ^at all events, it was one of those 
impulses which we experience in life and which we do 
not resist ; but he went in. 

'* Forgive my intrusion, Mrs. Muggridge, but it is 
80 very long since I had the pleasure of seeing you, 
that I am unable to resist the temptation of entering 
this sanctum. Is it quite forbidden groimd ?'* 

Instead of being repulsed he was welcomed, and over 
Saverell's easel he stood enchanted. From the St. Se- 
bastian in the Dulwich gallery, before which, that only 
day on which he had seen her there, he had stood so 
long entranced, she had made a sketch in water-colours, 
and this, reduced to a comparatively miniature scale, she 
was now doing in oUs. 

Whilst Saverell painted, Mordaunt Eveleyn forgot 
that she was but a girl, young, and extremely beautiful. 
He saw nothing but the small, though powerful hand, 
and watched each touch and stroke of the brush with 
curiosity and astonishment. 

Apparently imobservant of his vicinity, she pursued 
hei* task so steadily and diligendy that the picture 
seemed growing under her fingers, and Mordaimt had 
been an hour by her side before he thought five minutes 
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had elapsed^ when Mrs. Muggridge rose rather abruptly, 
and said it was tune for tea. 

In the manners, conversation, and tone of voice of 
Mrs. Muggridge there was something so little in ac- 
cordance with the refinement and even elegance of her 
daughter, that Mordaxmt, had he not been insensibly at- 
tracted by^the one, would have undoubtedly recoiled dis- 
gusted from the other. But for the sake of the daughter, 
however, he tolerated the mother ; and when — ^in obe- 
dience to the hint that it was time for tea — Saverell 
hastily washed her brushes, put away her oils, and 
cleaned her palette, he expressed a hope, that being so 
much interested in the picture, he might be allowed to 
repeat his visit at some future opportxmity. 

The evident reserve of Mrs. Muggridge, as she awk- 
wardly answered : " Of course, if you please. Sir," 
rather surprised him; but SavereU's bright simle repaid 
him /or the mother's manner, and he resolved, the very 
first disengaged afternoon he had, to pay another visit 
to the painting-room of the yoxmg artist — merely to see 
how the St. Sebastian was going on. 

That night, after Saverell had retired, wearied in 
mind and body, head and hand, from an arduous day's 
work, Mrs. Muggridge duly reported to her husband 
the only adventure that had enlivened their solitude 
during the day, and mentioned the visit of Mordaunt 
Eveleyn to the painting-room. 

Mr. Muggridge looked annoyed. '' How did he find 
his way there ?" was his first question ; and when he 
heard that it was through the heedlessness of little Ned 
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the blue-coat boy, he said the door shoiild be fastened 
up. Of this, however, Mrs. Muggridge soon showed 
him the difficulty, since Mr. Eveleyn had volunteered, 
at some early period, to pay the picture another visit. 

'^ And though I said he might, as coldly as I possibly 
could, still it struck me he might take a fancy to it, and 
so I could not be half as cold as I would have been, 
for I am sure fifty or sixty guineas just now, to keep 
us going, tUl Mr. Eveleyn's first quarter comes in, 
would be a great thing for us !" 

Mr. Muggridge sighed bitterly. ^' It is dangerous," 
said he. " I always told you so when we were at 
Vauxhall, and when Mr. Wynn used to come every 
day • • • • 

'' "Well, but I am sure he paid us well ! And though 
you fancied he came after Saverell, you see it turned 
out to be no such thing after all." 

*' Happily it did. But you know when we embarked 
in this undertaking, I cautioned you. I said, if we 
have young men as lodgers, they must not even know 
of the existence of Saverell. Is it possible, Anne, that 
your eyes — mother's eyes — do not see her singular 
beauty?" 

^^ Oh yes, of course I do ; but yoxmg men like Mr. 
, "Wynn and Mr. Eveleyn see plenty of pretty girls, pret- 
tier, perhaps, than even our Saverell-Anne." 

" It is not Saverell's beauty ^ but her position that 
makes me anxious," said the father ; " so remember, I 
beg of you, what I have so often of late said to you — 
do not encourage these young men to come to SavereU's 
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painting room. If you do, I must send her out of 
town. I saw their admiration of her as long ago as 
our first meeting on board the Rhine steamer, but then 
it was of little consequence. Now, we have one of 
them under our very roof, and I charge you, if you value 
the happiness of Saverell, not by word or look to en- 
courage the visits of Mr. Eveleyn or Mr. Wynn, or 
any one else, out of our own sphere.'* 

Mrs. Muggridge was sorry but submissive, and she 
gave the promise required with as good a grace as she 
could, but at the same time she thought it rather hard 
that SavereU, whose beauty and accomplishments 
she thought worthy of adorning any sphere, should be 
doomed, by this imperious fiat, to grovel only in the 
humble walk of life in which it had been her misfor- 
tune to have been bom and nurtured. 

A week passed, and then ten days, and every day 
Mrs. Muggridge mounted guard over her daughter, 
fully expecting the door into the passage to be opened 
or attempted ; and it never was, which she felt as a dis- 
appointment, though nothing would have induced her 
to acknowledge it. One day, however, when she hap- 
pened not to be on guard, it entered into Mordaunt 
Eveleyn's head to open that door and to crave admis- 
sion '^ to see how the picture was going on." 

It was a relief to him to find that Saverell was sitting 
busily at work over her easel without the watchful 
mother by her side ; but the deep blush with which she 
rose to receive him was unaccountable, until, turning 
to close the door, he saw behind him her companion of 
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the Dulwich Gallery — the young man whom he had 
mistaken for her brother — and whom she now named 
as Mr. Drayton, with a confusion of manner very un- 
like herself, and very confirmatory of what Felix Wynn 
had said with regard to him. 

The picture had gained greatly since Mordaunt's 
last visit. The head, with its backward look of agony, 
was admirably copied, and every touch was now tell- 
ing, so much so, that Mordaunt stood as motionless and 
as silent as were his two companions, and watched the 
artist's eager hand. 

At the first pause he turned to Mr. Drayton. 

" Surely," he exclaimed, " this picture is a very 
praiseworthy achievement for one so yo\mg as Miss 
Muggridge?" 

'^ It is a picture worthy an older artist — any artist !" 
was the reply ; " and I never cease to congratulate her 
on her success. A few more visits to the Gallery to 
study that arm, which does not please us, and it will 
be " 

" Perfect," said Mordaunt. 

" Ah, no !" said Saverell, with her winning, child- 
like manner. " Mr. Drayton knows too well — I mean 
he is too clever himself in the art, to call this picture 
perfect.'* 

** But I call it a gem — and a gem which I wish I 
could ever hope to possess,*' cried Mordaunt, embold- 
ened by the presence of Mr. Drajrton, whose profes- 
sional manner and criticisms seemed to imply that the 

VOL. I. I 
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young girl was not working entirely for amusement ; 
'* might I ask what its destination is to be ?" 

*' Oh, it is nobody's yet/' said Saverell,in her simple 
way ; *'if I thought it were, perhaps I should spoil it 
in my anxiety. When it is quite finished, then it will 
be time enough " | 

She stopped abruptly, and on this hint Morda\int 
was silent, but he remained in the room for some time 
longer, and then, seeing that Mr. Drayton was de- 
termined to sit him out, and not considering that it 
was worth his while to contest the point with him, he 
took his leave. 

The projected visits, however, to the Dulwich Gal- 
lery, had not escaped his notice. He had made up 
his mind about them, and about the picture too. When 
Saverell went there to study, he would go too ; and 
when that picture was ready for sale, it should be his. 

And this course of conduct was entirely owing to 
the slight opposition which he had fancied he had that 
day met. Mr. Drayton's manner had annoyed him — his 
speaking of Saverell and himself as '' us," had annoyed 
him, and his sitting him out — thereby annoimcing 
himself as beyond the limits of etiquette where 
Saverell was concerned — ^had annoyed him too ; and in 
an unlucky moment of pique, Mordaunt Eveleyn in- 
wardly determiaed to " throw him over," or, at all 
events, to try and do so. To discover first if the ar- 
tists' attachment were mutual, and if not, to throw him 
over. 

Eveleyn never waited to ask himself why ? It was 
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merely from the vexation of being thwarted even in so 
insignificant a manner^ that this unwise and unworthy 
resolution entered into his head. For the consequences 
he did not care;— he did not give them a thought; — 
it was suj£cient for him that he had found a pursuit 
which stirred him up — there is no other term for a 
feeling which could hardly be dignified by the title of 
interest — and he resolved that the first time he saw 
Mrs. Muggridge he would himself propose accompa- 
nying her and her daughter to Dulwich, whenever they 
should arrange to go. He felt, unfortunately, that by 
virtue of his wealth and position, this oflFer could only 
be looked upon as a compliment and a probable advan- 
tage, and thus he knew that the hands of the Mug- 
gridges, supposing they harboured any thoughts of 
opposition, would be tied — they could not possibly de- 
cline his company; and the idea that the pretended 
flirtation which he intended to set up against the ho- 
nest adoration of Saverell's humble suitor would lead 
to anything more serious, never for one instant occurred 
to him. 

Mordaunt Eveleyn had never known what it was 
to think. Had he taken his first lesson now, it would 
have been better for him. 



I 2 
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CHAPTER X. 



At this dangerous crisis^ where was Felix Wynn, with 
his blunt truisms ? — ^Where was the haughty, high-bom 
mother ? — where were the proud, yet really anxious 
sisters ? 

All were plunged alike in the dissipation of a Lon- 
don season, for Mrs. Eveleyn even was in town. 
Alarmed by the reports, which from time to time 
reached her, of Mordaunt's '^ curious turn,** as Lady 
Alexander had called it, she had been long desirous of 
coming up to judge for herself, and the letter that had 
decided her on no longer delaying her arrival, was one 
from her daughter Grace, who had written confiden- 
tially to her, saying : — 

*^ We know little or nothing of Mordaunt. We 
meet him nowhere. All I can tell you of him is, that he 
was seen the other day in a private box at the Hay- 
market, with a very odd-looking party, and a very 
pretty girl was on his arm as they came out. How 
pleasant it would have been for us had we all met !*' 

On this information, both Mr. and Mrs. Eveleyn, 
uneasy, yet resolved to act quietly and cautiously, im- 
mediately came to town, and a series of entertainments 
were compressed into their visit of three weeks, in the 
hope of alluring Mordaunt from his reputed evil ways, 
but unfortunately they mis-managed him. They drew 
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him from his solitude by force, and he rebounded with 
all the more violence. They tried to engross all his 
time^ till his hours and moments grew doubly precious 
to him^ and by the time they thought they had all been 
mis-informed^ and that his seclusion was only the re- 
sult of indolence, his downward course had begun. 

Let us follow him as he sank. Let us date from the 
first day that he gained his object of accompanjring the 
Muggridges to the Dulwich GuUery. On that day his 
conduct was diplomatic, for the father was of the party, 
and he, with his usual candour, immediately began 
telling Mordaunt of Mr. Drayton's attachment to Sa- 
verell ; — of his own hopes that when it was confessed, 
SavereU would reciprocate it ; — and of the great joy it 
would be, to both her mother and himself, should she 
make so desirable an alliance. 

Mordaunt listened affably, and looked from the 
young girl to her admirer. He was all very well, but 
Saverell deserved a better fate. 

" I- think you said Mr. Drayton was an artist by pro- 
fession ?" he asked, quietly. 

'* Yes," was Mr. Muggridge's answer ; '' and a very 
rising one. Hie has lately had a most flattering and 
tempting invitation to go abroad for three years to 
study, but " 

** Surely," exclaimed Eveleyn, '' he never would 
have the folly to hesitate on such a point ?" 

** Yes," said Mr. Muggridge, with some reserve, 
" he does hesitate." 

And Mordaunt read much more in these words than 
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they openly expressed, for he saw that they said, Sa- 
verell was the cause of the hesitation. 

A short time after this, Mr. Muggridge, whose 
health was at all times delicate, became so ill from the 
unusual confinement of a London life, that he gladly 
accepted the oflFer of a friend at Hampstead, to go and 
spend a week with him. 

It was in this week that the picture of St. Sebastian 
was finished ; and one eyening — a beautiful glowing 
summer's evening — as Mordaunt was sitting writing 
in his room, the gentlest knock in the world was heard 
at his door, and on opening it, Mrs. Muggridge, in a 
flutter of contradictory emotions, wished to know if she 
might venture to tell him that Saverell had put the last 
touch to the picture, and that though nothing would 
induce her to ask him to come and see it, still she 
thought she might presume just to tell him so much. 

With an activity very foreign to his usual move- 
ments, Mordaunt was out of his room and hastening 
towards the little painting room, without the delay of 
an instant. 

He entered. The picture was on the easel, and 
leaning on the back of a chair at a little distance from 
it, stood Saverell, gazing at it, not with admiration, for 
like all those who possess real talent, she was not vain, 
but with eyes of such affection as we know all artists, 
both great and small, have, for the production that has 
cost them thought, anxiety, time, labour, and money. 

Mordaunt's first glance was at the picture. His 
next, on her ; and then his words of commendation and 
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deKght burst forth. Saverell stood listening with evi- 
dent happiness, her eyes cast down, her cheeks dyed 
with the colouring of a peach, and her litde hands, 
still trembling from the eflFects of a long and hard day's 
work, nervously clinging to the back of the chair. 

'^ And it is finished ! really, really, quite completed P' 
cried Eveleyn going up to her and loosing her hands 
from their grasp, — (Mrs. Muggridge having been op- 
portunely called from the room,) — *^ how charmed you 
must be, and how charmed / am, Saverell ! — ^You know 
that picture is mine, and I assure you I would not 
change it even for the original ! — I look upon this as 
the crowning effort of your genius !" 

Saverell laughed merrily in spite of her shyness. 

** Oh, Mr. Eveleyn, how you do flatter ! — ^had I 
always been flattered as yoie flatter, I never should have 
attained even my present mediocrity." 

'* But do you know, Saverell, I do not think any one 
could flatter you ?'* 

'' Oh yes, Mr. Eveleyn, you do.*' 

'^ Not I indeed. I merely speak the truth. See 
what your father will say to it — or your friend, Mr. 
Drayton.** 

Saverell turned away her head. 

" Has not Mr. Drayton praised you for it ?*' ^ 

'^ He says he likes it." 

'^s that aU he said r 

'* I think he said it was my best." 
. " Did he not wish to possess it ?'* 
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" Oh dear no ! he has a few very valuable pictures — 
this would not do at all amongst them !'* 

'' But would he not like to hare it for your sake, Sa- 
vereU?" 

The young artist said nothing. She only looked 
rather piteously towards the door, as though hoping it 
might open, but it did not. 

''He must be a very insensible being then,*' con- 
tinued Mordaunt, ''for he has watched its progress 
nearly every day, has he not?" 

" Yes— he has been very good. I should not have 
done so well without his advice and his hints.'' 

" Do you expect him to come and see it this even- 
ingr^ 

" No. I did not think I should finish it to-day ; but 
somehow, when I found how little there was to be done, 
I thought I would try." 

" And how many hours have you worked at it ?" 

"Eight,** said Saverell, and she uttered the word 
with a sort of sigh of fatigue and exhaustion. 

At that moment Mrs. Muggridge came back, and 
Mordaunt turned hastily towards her. 

" Your daughter will make herself ill if she paints 
much more at this rate," said he. " Look at her cheeks 
— she is quite flushed — and her hands are burning !** 

" Dear, dear !" exclaimed her mother, "it is no use 
my talking. Sir ! I might as well speak to a post as 
to Saverell- Anne, when she has got a picture in hand. 
Here have I been coming in every half hour this whole 
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blessed afternoon, begging and praying her to come to 
her tea, and she wouldn't. What more could I do V* 

"It is not tea she wants, Mrs. Muggridge. It is 
air." 

'^ Yes, Sir, very true, and I am sure I wish she could 
have it, but you see I am no walker since my rheuma- 
tism last winter, and her father is at Hampstead, and 
Mr. Drayton is away — ^he is gone down to Gravesend 
to-day— 40 Saverell cannot have a walk this evening if 

she wished it ever so.*' 

< 

Eveleyn turned from the mother to her daughter. 
He looked at the latter, but his words were not ad- 
dressed to her. 

'' May she put on her bonnet, Mrs. Muggridge ? — 
Will you trust her with me ? — I will take her a drive— 
not in my own cab, for to that you might reasonably ob- 
ject — ^but in a Hansom, or, if she prefers it, she shall 
walk.'' 

Poor Mrs. Muggridge was sorely tempted. Save- 
reU's eyes danced and glittered, but her father's anger, 
should he become acquainted with the indiscretion, was 
what the mother was thinking of. Saverell too, did not 
speak, or a word of entreaty from her lips would have 
gained the victory at once. 

Eveleyn saw it was for him to decide, and he did ^o 
whilst the iron was hot. 

" Your bonnet, Saverell, and a warm shawl, for the 
sun has set, and it may be chilly before we return. 
Trust her with me, Mrs. Muggridge, and I shall take 
the same care of her that I would of my sister." 
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Sayerell was ready in a moment. She was in a state 
of the greatest delight. Mrs. Muggridge stood per- 
fectly stilly and perfectly silent ; and as she saw them 
go, she ejaculated to herself — 

'' Well now ! if ever her father finds it out, I can 
safely say /never gave her leave, for I never said a 
word or opened my lips, one way or the other I'* 

Instead of being absent a week, Mr. Muggridge 
stayed away three, and during this time the attentions 
of Saverell's admirer were at a discount, for she evi- 
dently painted for no eyes save those of Mordaunt 
Eveleyn. He had purchased her picture of St. Sebas- 
tian, and she was now engaged on another for him^ by 
which means he made constant opportunities for seeing 
and sitting with her. At first, he watched for these 
opportunities, and seized them only in the absence of 
Drayton. After a short time, he was rather amused to 
see with what winning little subterfuges Saverell 
took care of this, and gave him to understand whenever 
her admirer was likely to be out of the way. 

For the presence of Mrs. Muggridge, Eveleyn did 
not care. She generally sat, either bent over her work 
or dozing in her chair, and she was deaf into the bar- 
gain. Thus, he soon began to look upon these hours 
as the most pleasant of his day, and &om having begun 
by gazing at the young artist's handiwork, he ended by 
gazing on her face, and so it was that her extreme love- 
liness stole into his heart. 

Felix Wynn, during these three weeks, was attend- 
ing Sessions, and engrossed by law business ; and when 
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he returned to town, the mischief was done. His 
friend was hopelessly in love. Mordaimt Eveleyn, who 
was supposed to care for no one but those for whom it 
was worth his while, was at the feet of a young artist, a 
mere child, and the daughter of the man in whose 
house he had lodgings ) and, no doubt, had his secret 
been generally known, it would have been by the latter 
designation that Saverell would have been distin- 
guished. 

He was now, however, beyond this. He had passed 
the sensitive stage. He did not care now about meet- 
ing them at the door of a theatre, when he gave the 
Muggridges a box; and during the last few days of the 
father's absence, he often took Saverell into St. James's 
Park before it became dusk. Once too, he took the 
mother, daughter, and the little blue-coat boy down to 
Thames Ditton, and they all sat the whole day in a 
boat ; Saverell making studies of trees, Mordaunt fish- 
ing in green spectacles (the only disguise he attempted), 
the little blue-coat boy fishing too, and Mrs. Muggridge 
holding a rod and reading a book at the same time. 

Mr. Drayton knew nothing of this. These excur- 
sions were generally^ planned in his absence, (which 
was frequent,) and undertaken on the spur of the mo- 
ment. Though he might occasionally have felt a mo- 
mentary annoyance when he saw Saverell pleased at 
the attentions of a man so fax above her in station as 
Mordaunt Eveleyn, he never showed anything like 
jealousy. 

It appeared to him so natural that sueh attentions 
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should flatter her vanity, and so still more natural that 
Eveleyn should admire her, that though it was but hu- 
man nature to be vexed, he studiously concealed any 
symptoms of it. At the same time it resolved him on 
one point. It made him decide on not accepting the 
invitation to go abroad for three years, unless she would 
accompany him, and he only awaited the return of Mr. 
Muggridge, to announce this resolution to him. 

At last Mr. Muggridge came back, and then Mrs. 
Muggridge, Saverell, and Mordaunt all plunged at 
once into that species of deceit which has been so 
justly styled '^ a tangled web." Not content with de- 
ceiving hiniy they now began deceiving each other. 
Eveleyn retreated step by step, yet Saverell pretended 
not to see it. Mrs. Muggridge saw it clearly, yet never 
breathed a syllable on the subject to her daughter. 
Each knew that the other was aware of the sudden 
change, yet there was no confidence between them. It 
was a " silent subject/* 

How few families there are who have not a *' silent 
subject" amongst them! Something upon which a 
general reserve exists — something which by tacit con- 
sent is considered impleasant, and consequently care- 
fully avoided. 

Even Mr. Muggridge avoided asking his wife if they 
had seen anything of Mr. Eveleyn in his absence. He 
disliked approaching the question. He was, of course, 
immediately informed that he was the purchaser of the 
St. Sebastian ; but when Saverell put the crisp, clean, 
bank-note for fifty pounds into his hand, though the 
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kiss he pressed on her forehead was more fervent than 
usual, he neyer said a syllable ; words seemed in his 
throat, choking him, and the long breath that he drew 
was convulsively checked before it became a sigh. 

At this crisis, Mr. Drayton made his communication 
to the father, and it was received with the most heart- 
felt satisfaction, almost amounting to gratitude. He 
spoke of his long attachment to Saverell, and of their 
acquaintance of m§ny years ; of their kindred spirits, 
and their similarity of tastes and pursuits. 
> " Saverell was bom for me !" he exclaimed;'" and if 
you will give her to me, Mr. Muggridge, I will stake 
my existence, that if happiness is to be found on earth, 
I will find it for her, or the fault shall not be mine.*' 

That Saverell should marry Mr. Drayton was the 
height of her father's ambition, and when the latter 
communicated the intelligence of his wish of doing so 
to the mother, Mr. Muggridge saw with pain, surprise, 
and no small amoimt of perplexity, that she was not so 
thankful or so delighted as hinxself. 

*' Why, what could she do better ?" was his excla- 
mation ; " where shall we ever find such a match for 
her again ? — ^who could ever have contemplated so for- 
tunate a fate for her ? If you are not ready to go dowii 
on your knees, Anne, and thank God for such a mercy, 
I must say I shall look upon you as positively ungrate- 
ful ! — what would you have, if this does not satisfy 
you?" 

" Oh, I think it all looks very fair . . . . " began Mrs. 
Muggridge. 
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" Fair I" cried her husband indignantly. 

" Yes — very fair, very well ; but remember I call 
SayereU-Anne a great beauty. I think she might do 
even better, for all we know. She is only seventeen, 
and she has never been brought out at all yet." 

" And how axe we, in our position, ever to bring 
her out? How can you talk so? And, indeed, had 
we 'brought her out' ever so much, as you call it, 
where could we have found a more suitable match than 
this ? — a more thoroughly estimable man than Drayton ? 
A more amiable, industrious, talented — ** 

" Oh, my dear, I am sure I do not wish to run down 
Mr. Drayton. As I said before, I think it is all very 
fair ; but when we come to ask if it is doing as well as 
Saverell-Anne might do, then I say I am not so over- 
joyed at the match as you seem to be." 

Mr. Muggridge was as angry as any one so mild and 
gentle could well be. He did not think his wife could 
have been so foolish, so worse than foolish, and all he 
hoped was, that she would never give utterance to even 
a shadow of such sentiments in the presence of Saverell 
herself. 

How little he knew firom what cause these senti- 
ments sprung ! how little he knew what had stirred the 
evil spirit within the mother's breast ! Had he had the 
remotest suspicion that Mrs. Muggridge was aspiring 
to an alliance with the patron to whose kindness he 
owed so much, it would most probably have incensed 
him to the last degree. As it was, he only laid to her 
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charge the sin of maternal pride, carried to a very 
absurd, and ahnost culpable, excess. 

But the spring had now passed and the summer was 
rapicfly approaching. It was, therefore, necessary 
that the oflfer of Mr. Drayton should be laid before 
Saverell without delay, as his departure for Italy was 
to take place early in August, and it was now the 
month of June. 

Drayton was anxious to speak to her himself, but 
the father was nervous, and begged that he might be 
the first tp break it to her. He did not know why he 
felt nervous, but something told him that she would be 
taken by surprise, and perhaps be difficult to manage. 

'^ I hope she will not be taken by surprise,'* was 
Drayton's exclamation, when Mr. Muggridge said 
this ; ^' for surely no one could have shown their hopes 
and intentions more openly than I have done. I 
should have thought that she must have seen my at- 
tachment years ago ! — otherwise, why should I have 
followed her like a shadow for so long ?" 

^^ Saverell considers herself greatly indebted to you 
for all your generosity towards her. I think she looks 
upon you more as her kind and liberal master than as 
a husband — I think, for both your sakes, it would be 
as well if I spoke to her first myself—" 

And so it was decided, and that evening Mr. Mugg- 
ridge took his daughter out to walk himself. Eveleyn 
was out of town — at Ascot for the races — whither he 
had gone without a word of adieu, and this omission 
was not unmarked by those he had left behind him. 
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Neither father nor lov er could have chosen a more 
favourable moment than the present^ for unfolding the 
object they had in view. Why it was so, we shall see 
as we proceed* 



CHAPTER XL 



Piqued by the carelessness of one to whose attentions 
and apparent devotion she had become accustomed, and 
stung to the quick by his sudden and unaccountable 
neglect, Saverell, when her father informed her of Mr. 
Drayton's offer, was just in the mood to accept the first 
person who presented himself. She was piqued ; her 
pride and her vanity were both wounded ; and her poor 
little heart, mistaking mortified vanity for proper pride, 
swelled with triumph at the idea of showing Eveleyn 
that, whilst he had perhaps been fancjring she looked 
upon his trifiing with a serious eye, her mind and 
thoughts had been all the time engrossed by another. ; 
It was in this spirit that she listened, as her father 
unfolded his views for her; and with as little hesitation 
as might be expected, she accepted Mr. Drayton as her 
future husband. When it came, however, to the ques- 
tion of her marriage, and that too within two months, 
she quailed. This had not at all entered into her cal- 
culations. To be married, and to be carried off to a 
foreign country, for three years certain, if not longer, 
upon so short a notice, appeared to her nothing short 
of a sudden sentence of banishment, and not all the 
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representations 6t her father could reconcile her to the 
idea. 

In vain he told her that he looked upon her marriage 
with Drayton as the greatest boon that could have be- 
fallen both herself and her family ; in vain he tried to 
impress upon her the incalculable advantages that 
WQuld accrue from a residence in the land of painters 
and paintings^ and the eminence to which^ by study and 
energy, she might some day attain. She turned a deaf 
ear to it all. 

" If we were going in a party, dear father,— if we 
were all going, — then it might be to-morrow, if you 
pleased ! — ^but alone — so soon — " 

" My dear child, not alone ! when a woman marries, 
it is to be a companion to her husband, and he to her. 
Your mother and I must be content to sink into second 
places when you have a husband to go about with you. 
Remember that you never could go abroad under such 
favourable auspices as the present. Your mother and 
I could never be of half the use to you in the cultivation 
of your art, and in your advancement in the profession, 
that Drayton will be. You should weigh aU these 
things ; remember too, though J should not have put 
this reason forward, had you not been content to marry 
him, that we are very poor, my Saverell — " 

*^ I know it, dear father, yet I should like to stay at 
home a little longer," said Saverell, beseechingly. ^' I 
would work doubly hard, and you see how fast my pic- 
tures sell.** 

The colour dyed her face as she spoke, and her father 

VOL. I. K 
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was silent. That she should wish to stay at home a 
little longer^ and that he should refuse the request^ was 
very bitter to him. She was his ewe lamb — ^the one 
idol he had on earth — and after a momentary struggle, 
he told her that in urging her to go, he only acted for 
her good, and against his own interest. 

'^ If I could keep you for ever, my dear child, I 
should be glad, but self must have no place where your 
advantage and happiness is at stake." 

'^ My happiness is best insured by letting me stay at 
home," she returned; and then, after a pause, she 
added, in a very low voice, " at least till he comes 
back." 

These were the words she had had on her lips seve- 
ral times, and now she had had courage to utter them. 
Great, therefore, was her disappointment, when her fa- 
thfer exclaimed, — 

'^ Till he comes back, my darling ? — ^how can you 
think of such a thing ? — ^he goes for three years— if he 
gets on well, he may stay much longer ! and you would 
really brave all the anxieties of an engagement of in- 
definite length, for want of a little moral courage ?" 

" But it wants a great deal, father.^' 

" No, my child, a little, and a little firmness, that is 
all, because I hope and believe that Drayton is the hus- 
band of your choice. If it were otherwise, I should 
be the first to say to you, pause. Now think over it, 
Saverell. Think tiill to-morrow morning. You need 
not even see him to-night, if you do not wish.^* 

" Oh yes,'* said Saverell, hastily, " I should like to 
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have it over — I mean it is not fair upon him — after all 
his goodness and kindness^ I would not have him think 
I hesitated — I mean about accepting him — not about 
the going abroad so soon^ because that I must tell him 
I do not like!" 

She spoke emphatically, and her father saw that on 
that point it would be as well to leave her alone for the 
present. Her affianced husband would be the best per- 
son to argue that with her, and as she had herself ex- 
pressed the wish that Drayton should not be kept in 
suspense, it was settled that she should see him in her 
own little painting room that evening when he came, as 
he generally did three times in the week, to supper, and 
then bring their arrangements to the best termination 
they could. 

But, even with Mr. Drayton, Saverell proved refrac- 
tory. Her acceptance gratified and delighted him, but 
her reluctance to allow their marriage to take place be- 
fore his departure, both hurt and alarmed him. What 
could be her motive for preferring an engagement of 
three years (during which time they must be severed), 
to becoming his wife in two months ? He thought her 
love must be of a very different character to his, to 
bear such a trial, and he almost told her so. 

But she bore his mild remonstrances with a sort of 
placid sweetness, which prevented his being very, angry 
with her, though her silence and her firmness, almost 
amounting to obstinacy, wounded him deeply. 

*' We must talk over this subject again to-morrow 
morning, Saverell," said he ; " I should like you to 
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giye it more thought, before you tell me your refiolution 
is irrevocable." 

" But I fear that even to-morrow morning, I shall 
not think otherwise than I do now," said she. 

'^ Well then, perhaps / may have hit upon something 

, more agreeable to you," was his answer ; " for as to 

leaving you for three years, even bound by the ties of 

honour, I could not do it. We must devise something 

more possible than that, Saverell." 

The next morning, the lover came, with no tardy 
footsteps, and, as Saverell had said, he found her still 
in the same mind. He heard again, that her decision 
was irrevocable, and he then announced to her that he 
had changed his plans. 

*^ Our career shall not be begun by a variance^' said 
he. ^^ I will not call it by a more severe word — ^but I 
will now propose to you my amendment. The oppor- 
tunity offered me of going abroad, free of expense, is 
not one that I am justified in refusing altogether j but 
the three yeajrs being out of the question, I have ar- 
ranged with the friend who takes me, to remain with 
him one year instead. At the end of that time, my 
Saverell, if I am alive, I will come back and claim you, 
and all I implore of you is, be true to me !" 

To this arrangement Saverell readily acquiesced; 
and as for her father, he was too thankful to accede to 
any plan which preserved his darling to him for another 
year. Mrs. Muggridge was the only dissentient, in 
looks and manner — ^not words. 

When the plan in its perfected state was laid before 
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her, she manifested the greatest uneasiness^ and gave 
it as her opinion, that both Mr. Drayton and Saverell 
were extremely foolish. They ought to hare been 
married at once, or haye broken it off altogether ; for 
she was sure no good ever came of a long engagement. 

Mr. Muggridge smiled. In the warmth of her dis- 
approbation, Mrs. Muggridge forgot that she and her 
husband had gone through a far longer term of proba- 
tion themselves, having been engaged to each other for 
seven years. 

However, it was all now setded, and happily, for 
Saverell's mind seemed relieved, though her spirits 
were more subdued than usual. Drayton, her hard- 
working, painstaking intended, was a new creature. A 
load appeared to have been taken off his shoulders* 
and he went about his customary avocations, teaching 
and painting, with renewed energy and vigour. Save- 
rell, on the contrary, relaxed from her wonted studies ; 
she complained of headaches, and though the second 
of Mordaunt Evelyn's pictures had been only very 
lately placed on her easel, she would sit before it for 
hours, and hardly give it a touch. Her mother said 
she was nervous, from want of change of air, because 
she started whenever the handle of the door moved. 
Her father thought she wanted a little more gaiety ; so 
now, contrary to his habitual love of quiet evenings at 
home, he often accepted orders for the different theatres. 
With himself on one side, and Drayton on the other, 
he did not mind taking her to the pit — that being the 
only part of the house available to him. 
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It was in tins situation one nighty that^ during the per- 
formance of " The Wife's Secret," when her whole soul 
was rapt in Mrs. Charles Kean's impassioned acting, in 
looking away to give rest to her swimming eyes, she 
suddenly caught sight of a pair of opera-glasses fixed 
on her face, held by the inmate of a private box. 

During the whole evening, whenever she turned that 
way, those glasses were hastily raised to the gazer's 
eyes again, so that she could not see his face until he 
rose, and as he went to the back of the box, she saw 
that it was Mordaunt Evelyn. 

Her heart beat rapidly, and she looked again, but he 
was gone — again and again — ^but he did not re-appear, 
so she then turned her attention — now diverted from 
the play — ^to the two ladies in whose company he had 
been. 

How beautifully they were dressed ! how gracefully 
their luxuriant hair was rolled and twined, and inter- 
spersed with flowers ! how exquisite their bouquets 
were, and how very magnificent the bracelets which 
adorned their bare and beautiful arms ! 

Whilst Saverell was watching them in silent admira- 
tion, another gentleman took possession of the chair 
just vacated by Evelyn ; and then, taken by surprise, 
she exclaimed, "Oh, father, it is Sir Alan Gore!" there- 
by plainly showing Mr. Drayton, though not her un- 
suspecting father, that the party in the private box had 
been objects of attention to her. 

" So it is !" said Mr. Muggridge, apparently quite 
pleased to see him agaiu ; " and no doubt one of those 
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two ladies is his bride. Both are so handsome^ I should 
be puzzled to choose which I most admire/* 

" I know them both by sight, well," said Drayton, 
quiedy ; " the lady with the dark hair is Lady Alex- 
ander Aylmer, whose name is becoming somewhat no- 
torious in the fashionable world, as a wit and a beauty. 
The one with fair hair and those profusely ornamented 
arms is the bride. Lady Gore." 

" Eeally !" exclaimed Mr. Muggridge. " I am glad 
I have seen them, so nearly allied as they are to one in 
whom we feel so much interested, I wonder where 
Mr. Mordaunt Eyelyn is ! He has not been in town 
for a long time." 

*^ He was in that box a few minutes ago," said the 
son-in-law elect. 

Mr. Muggridge seemed surprised. He had not 
himself seen him, and certainly when they left home he 
had not arrived at his lodgings. Was Drayton quite 
sure about it? Yes. He was certain. Possibly he 
was gone now, but he certainly had been there. Mr. 
Drayton might have made Saverell bear witness to the 
fact, but he refrained, because Saverell herself preserved 
a strict silence, and this trait Drayton did not like. 
He felt convinced within himself that she had seen 
Evelyn — ^why then should she not say so ? It made 
him \mcomfortable. 

It was a lovely night, and they were to walk home. 
As they stood on the pavement, endeavouring to pass 
through the crowd, which stood waiting to see the com- 
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pany cross to their carriages^ a voice of leather lungs 
shouted, close to Sayerell's ear, — 

'* Lady Gore's carriage stops the way ! Lady Gore 
coming out !" 

And Eveleyn and his sister brushed by the little 
artist, as she stood humbly in the crowd, and entered 
th^ luxurious Brougham in attendance. 

Mordaunt had arrived in' town that evening, just as 
the play party had started. Wearied with a long day's 
journey, he felt disinclined for the trouble of going to 
his club and ordering a dinner. He had had a late 
luncheon, and often and oflien before, on similar occa- 
sions, he had joined Mrs. Muggridge's tea-table, when 
no one but that loquacious lady and Saverell, with her 
redeeming beauty, presided at it. 

He did so now, and found his hostess alone. Before 
he had been ten minutes in the room — (for he stayed, 
because, though she was not " the rose " herself, still 
she was the '* parent stem,") — ^he was made acquainted 
with the event that had taken place during his absence ; 
and it was with a strange mixture of pique, curiosity, 
and malice, that Mrs. Muggridge dilated on the subject, 
and watched its effect upon her guest. 

But Mordaunt Eveleyn had too much pride, and too 
much conmxand of countenance, to betray to one, to 
whose vulgarity of mind nothing but Saverell could 
have reconciled him, the inward emotions of his heart 
as he listened. Perhaps it was in that instant that he 
first awoke to the nature of his sentiments for Saverell, 
and he was alarmed at the intensity of the feeling. 
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Next came a sense of relief, to tliink how yery close to 
the edge of the precipice he had been standing, and how 
fate had rescued him. 

At that moment, a message was brought to the room 
in which he sat. Lady Alexander Aylmer's servant 
wished to speak to himj and as Mordaimt emerged 
from the door, through which he felt he had no business 
to pass at all, he felt like a culprit. 

*' Her ladyship's love, sir, and if you wiU be ready in 
half an hour, she will call for you to go to the Princess's 
theatre.'* 

And so it was that Eveleyn went, where he could sit 
and watch Saverell, and where Saverell saw him. 
There, for the first time, did she feel acutely how wide 
a barrier separated them. Till she saw him with his 
family, and in his own sphere, she had not realized this, 
and a sort of humiliated feeling crdpt over her — she 
dreaded the day when she should see him again — she 
felt almost as if he had risen higher, and she had sunk 
lower in the scales of life since they had parted, and 
she wished their next meeting were over. 

This, however, did not take place for some days. 
Mr. Drayton seemed determined to prevent it, for every 
morning he arrived early with some plan for an excur- 
sion, on the plea of making the most of the short time 
he had left, before going abroad. Felix Wynn, too, 
was now in town again, and Mordaimt was drawn com- 
pulsively forth from his retirement by him, so that 
some considerable time elapsed before he saw even Mrs. 
Muggridge. 
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When two people have each some secret object in 
wishing to meet, they generally contrive opportunities 
which appear to happen in the most accidental manner 
possible. . Mordaunt Eveleyn was curious to ascertain 
how Saverell came to accept Mr. Drayton so suddenly, 
and, in short, how it had all come to pass. Mrs. Mug- 
gridge, on her part, wanted to show him that she con- 
sidered her daughter might have done a great deal bet- 
ter, but that Saverell herself had wished it. She 
thought this would be a nice little thorn in his side, 
because her daughter was quite beautiful enough to 
receive attention from any man, high or low, and to 
have coquetted with Evelyn, she now considered rather 
a feather in her cap. In order, therefore, to punish his 
present indiflference by mortifying his vanity, she looked 
out for another interview, and one evening, when her 
husband and daughter were out, she laid a trap, in 
which Mordaunt certainly was caught. 

She lighted candles in the painting-room, took her 
work there, and left the two doors ajar. 

Mordaunt, thinking Saverell was there, rapped as 
usual, and was [admitted. That he was disappointed, 
Mrs. Muggridge was quite sharp enough to see, but 
she was too cunning to let him escape, and therefore, 
with a tact worthy a better cause, she led the conversa- 
tion from Saverell's pictures to Saverell's self — in short, 
her whole theme was Saverell, and Mordaunt sat and 
listened, absorbed and enthralled. 

After she had run on for a long time, he suddenly 
exclaimed,— 
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** But at the same time, Mrs. Muggridge, it appears 
to me that you are not so exceedingly pleased at marry- 
ing your daughter as most mothers generally are ?" 

'^ Oh indeed, sir, I am !" was her hasty reply. " I 
think I should be very ungrateful if I were not pleased, 
because Saverell-Anne herself is satisfied ; but still, I 
had rather she had had a husband who need not have 
worked for his bread." 

It was only in the presence of Mrs. Muggridge that 
Eveleyn was sensible of the difference of sphere between 
himself and his landlord's family. The manners of the 
father were polished, and his conyersation refined. The 
daughter was beautiful, elegant, and accomplished ; but 
the mother. • • .she was atrocious ! . • • .and a man must 
indeed have been blmdly in love not to see, feel, and 
shudder at it. 

The recapitulation of unpolished phraseology cannot 
be pleasing, therefore we modify that of Mrs. Mugg- 
ridge, but even the little here portrayed may serve to 
show the kind of person with whom the difficult, the 
fastidious, the sarcastic Mordaunt Evelyn now held 
voluntary converse. Even the habit, once so repugnant 
to his ear, of calling her daughter by her compound name 
of Saverell-Anne, had ceased to offend him. He was 
in love, but he did not yet fully know it. 

^^ But Mr. Drayton is a rising artist, I hear," said he, 
after her last sentence. 

*^ So he is. Sir, but my daughter is very young, and 
I could tell you a good deal more than you could guess, 
if it was not taking up your time. . . ." 
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'*0n what subject?'* asked Evelyn, now fully be- 
lieving that another rival was about to be presented to 
his notice. 

^' About her father-— and about all that she ought to 
have been bom to/* 

This was exactly what Mordaunt had so often wished 
to asky and longed to hear^ and he readily assured Mrs. 
Muggridge that he had abundance of time to listen to 
any recital with which she might be pleased to favour 
him ; but upon this, she seemed suddenly to withdraw. 
She had hardly time herself that evening — she thought 
her husband and daughter would be home early. 

'* But to-morrow/* said she, in a tone of triumph, *^ I 
can give you the whole of my husband's history, if you 
like, sir, for only think! my Saverell-Anne is going 
with her father and Mr. Drayton to a small ^ conversa- 
tion,* I think he called it, at the Marquis of * * **s, 
a party of artists, I believe j and we were going to make 
bold, if you would be so very kind as to allow it, to ask 
you to let her picture — or yours rather — of St. Sebastian 
go to the Marquis's just for the evening, that the 
company may see what she can do." 
"■ Eveleyn did not like this at aU, but he saw no alter- 
native, so he consented, and then he asked how Mr. 
and Miss Muggridge had been invited to this soirS^P 

" Through a great friend of Mr. Drayton's, sir, — a 
Mr. Chayley, an artist too. Perhaps you have heard of 
him?" 

Yes, and met him too, as he well remembered, at 
Lady Heron's table. Quick as thought, an idea flashed 
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tlirough Mordaunt's brain. He would be of this party 
at the Marquis of * * *'8, whether it were to be 
professional or not. He would achieve it by some means 
or other, however difficult, and therefore he said to Mrs. 
Muggridge, 

'^ I fear to-morrow I have an engagement. My time 
will not be my own to-morrow, but any other day, Mrs. 
Muggridge, when you expect to be alone, just let me 
find a note on my table, and I will obey your summons, 
and claim your promise, with the greatest pleasure." 



CHAPTER XII. 



Early the next morning, whilst Lady Heron, still at- 
tired in hex peignoir of Japanese sUk, and her feet still 
in her quilted satin slippers, sat sipping her coffee and 
crumbling her toast over her newspaper, a knock came 
at the door of ^ her pretty miniature house in Curzon 
Street, and her nephew was announced. 

''My dear Mordaimt! — dear me, what a welcome 
visitor ! — quite an angel visit, though you shall not have 
the whole of that hackneyed quotation. My dear child, 
sit down and let me look at you, and tell me what you 
have been doing with yourself all this time. We have 
all been extremely \measy. We have lost sight of you 
for three weeks." 

" I have been at Ascot, ma'am," answered Mordaunt, 
" staying with some racing men, friends of mine, who 
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took a cottage amongst them. I remained beyond the 
week, because you know I do not care a great deal about 
the London season ; indeed, I consider it ends on the 
longest day." 

" June 21st ! — my dear boy ! — ^the very height. Well, 
every one has their own ideas on those subjects, so 
never mind. But about your visit this morning. De- 
lighted as I am to see you always^ I have a delusion 
that when people call early, they have something par- 
ticular to say. Is it so ?" 

'^ Aunt Heron, as you increase in years, you increase 
in wisdoip." 

*' Then I have guessed rightly? that flatters me; now 
tell me what it is ?'* 

" Shall I commence by a long rigmarole, or shall I 
be abrupt?" 

'*Be abrupt," said Lady Heron, who began now to 
have her suspicions that she was about to be the de- 
pository of a love affair ; " be abrupt, my dear Mor- 
daunt. I like the truth that lies near the surface far 
better than that which is only to be found at the bottom 
of a well. Begin then ; is it anything I can do for 
you?" 

'* I think so — at aU events, I came to see. In the 
first place, do you happen to be acquainted with the 
Marquis of * * * ?" 
" Yes, I do — I am, rather." 
^' Do you visit the Marchioness ?" 
" Yes, she is an old and a kind jfriend of mine." 
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" Are you aware that they have a conversazione to- 
night T 

" Yes — ^but they hardly call it that. It is merely a 
soiree for a small party of artists^ and a limited number 
of their friends." 

" How did you know of it ? are you going V* 

*^ Why, to tell you the truth, my dear boy, I am ; 
but I have not mentioned it, because you know your 
sisters always laugh at me so ; but the fact is, I have a 
great weakness for the society of clever people, and 
artists are my delight, and I have the additional tempta- 
tion to-night of seeing a great number of good pictures, 
as each artist is to be allowed to bring one. It is a 
curious whim of Lord * * * 's, but a very kind one, 
for in this way he makes an immense amount of pur- 
chases, purely out of kindness, and his friends give 
orders, and so on. But it is aU conducted so quietly> 
that I cannot imagine how you ever heard of it ?" 

" Through one of the artists themselves," said Mor- 
daunt ; *^ but tell me first, Aunt Heron, how you ma- 
naged to obtain au invitation ?" 

*'From my little protigi, Chayley, who has just 
finished a most creditable picture, and I go as his 
friend— only oblige me by saying nothing about it 
either to Susan or Grace. They do not mean to be un- 
christian I am sure, but they have a wondrous deal of 
worldliness and pride about them, and I know it vexes 
them when they hear of my taking Chayley here and 
there ; so, Mordaunt . ..." 

" You may trust me^ my dear Aunt ! I am as anxious 
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not to be compromised as yourself !'' exclaimed £ye- 
leyn with a laugh, which, of course, had no meaning in 
the ears of his aunt ; " but now to the point. You say 
you go as Mr. Chayley's Mend ?'* 

" Yes— he dines with me.*' 

" And he i3 allowed to take two friends ?" 

^^ Yes, only I told him I could not take more than 
himself." 

" Not me. Aunt Heron ?" 

" You, my dear Mordaunt ? — ^You are joking !— You 
do not know the kind of party it is to be. Even / 
shall be a jackdaw amongst the peacocks. You would 
not know a soul in the room." 

" Indeed I should. Ma'am. I have had the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. Chayley at your house, if you remem- 
ber, and I know another artist who is to be of the party 
— Mr. Drayton." 

" And have you failed in your application to him ?" 

*' I have made none. I came to you first, hoping 
you would not refuse to take me \mder your wiug. I 
am particularly anxious to go, and also to make the 
third person at your table to-day, just to save your 
character." 

" Ah, Mordaunt, naughty boy," cried Lady Heron, 
laughing, and highly pleased at the reflection thus cast 
on her, " you are quizzing me as usual ! All this is a 
joke." 

But upon this, Eveleyn soon became serious, and 
never ceased to urge his point \mtil he had gaiued it. 
He elicited from his aunt that these soiries were annual. 
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and that she had attended them for many years. That 
they had heen the means of introduction too, into a 
rich and picture-loving world, of a vast number of poor 
and struggling artists who had no other chance of being 
brought under the notice of the nobUity, a few (and a 
select few only) of whom, were always invited to assist 
at them. 

As Mordaunt Eveleyn had neither great wealth, nor 
connoissexir-reputation, nor a title. Lady Heron felt 
very nervous at what she insisted was " smuggling him 
in," and she also professed herself extremely at a loss 
to know why he wanted to go at all. He was not likely 
to be a purchaser, and he could see much better pictures 
at the Water-Colour Exhibition, so at last he thought 
it wisest to say something to satisfy her. 

" My dear aunt, the real truth is, a picture is going 
there to-night which I have set my heart upon, pro- 
vided it looks well in a room." 

"Oh, that quite alters the case !" cried Lady Heron, 
" now I have fewer scruples. Yes, my dear Mordaunt, 
you shall go. I shall tell Chayley you are to have his 
second ticket, and I shall expect to see you here punc- 
tually at seven, because the conversazione is at ten. It 
concludes at twelve with an admirable supper, to which 
I assure you we all do justice. The smell of the oils, 
Mordaunt, makes one very hungry ; and now tell me 
all you have been doing — your sisters complain of you 
dreadfully." 

" Because I do not choose to lead the life of a slave, 
which fashionable society is." 

VOL. I. L 
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** But they say you never will accept any good in- 
vitations." 

** I do not know what they call good. I call dinners 
good^ and I dine out constantly." 

'^ But balls?" 

'^ Balls I abjure, unless I dine out the same day. To 
dress for a ball at the very hour I wish to turn into bed, 
is an intolerable bore." 

** My dear Mordaunt, you are still young for such 
sentiments as these." 

^' Madam, like yourself, I grow wiser as I grow 
older !" and with this compliment and a lighter heart, 
Mordaunt Eveleyn took his leave. 

He had gained his point easily, and yet it seemed to 
him almost Uke a miracle, so difficult of attainment do 
those things appear to us, about which we are anxious. 
The world looked brighter to him as he walked down 
St. James's Street; and when he linked his arm within 
that of Sir Alan Gore, the latter exclaimed, ''You 
made a good book at Ascot, I am sure !" so strange was 
it to see Mordaunt Eveleyn in high spirits. 

How the rest of that day passed he did not know. 
He never reflected, at the best of times, so he was not 
likely to begin now, when reflection would only con- 
jure up self-reproach, for even in the whirl of his reck- 
lessness, conscience pricked him. 

His toilet for dinner that day took a longer time than 
he had ever spent on it. His step was lighter as he 
sprang into his cab, and he was the life of Lady Heron's 
diminutive dinner-party. 
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At last, ten o'clock, the hour he so impatiently- 
awaited, arrived, and as Lady Heron's Brougham 
dashed through the great iron gates of * * * House, 
Mordaunt Eveleyn felt sensations much more allied to 
nervousness than he had ever before experienced. 

Although they were punctual, the rooms were nearly 
full. His eye did not require a moment to search for 
Saverell. He espied her even before his aunt had con- 
cluded the ceremony of his introduction to Lord * * * ; 
and as she stood talking to a group of strangers, 
amongst whom he saw neither her father nor Drayton, 
he was not long in making his way to her side — not 
advancing openly, but gliding quietly, as the serpent 
might have done towards Eve. 

Her little start of recognition was not lost upon him, 
nor the deep blush with which she acknowledged his 
low bow. That bow gave her a pang of which, per- 
haps, he little dreamt ! Only a bow from him who, till 
now, had always shaken her hand ! — The space between 
them had widened, even since the previous evening at 
the theatre ! 

But Mordaunt was only wary, not heartless. As he 
made his bow, he took a rapid survey of the quarter 
of the room in which SavereU stood, and ascertained 
that Drayton, whom he knew well by sight, was at 
some distance, explaining a picture to the Marquis, 
who had just accosted him. Thus satisfied he spoke, 
and whilst he spoke, the increased beauty of the 
young artist in her 'floating, gossamer-like, white 
evening dress, struck him forcibly. In the morning 

L 2 
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she was generally badly dressed — carelessly, and not 
becomingly, and her hair in a wavy mass within a net ; 
but now, her slight and beautiful figure displayed in 
full evening costume, her hair gathered aU to the back 
of her head, and then here and there a few rich ringlets 
mingling with the long black velvet streamers so gene- 
rally adopted now, though not so common then-^she 
appeared to him as lovely a being as could well be 
seen, and every one around seemed of the same 
opinion. 

'^ How well you look, Saverell !" was his exclama- 
tion, in a lowered voice, as the few immediately round 
her either moved away or spoke to other friends ; ^^ how 
very well you are looking to-night. I think Drayton 
is a very happy man." 

Saverell did not answer. She merely looked down. 
She had intended to meet him with great dignity — to 
hold her head high — and to receive him haughtily ; in- 
i^tead of this, she stood abashed, and Mordaunt saw his 
advantage. 

*^ I had the pleasure of an interview with Mrs. Mug- 
gridge yesterday evening," he continued, "and she 
told me the news. I was very much surprised — quite 
startled." 

" I, wonder at that," retorted Saverell, with an eflTort 
to speak calmly. " No one else was." 

" Then I was blinder than everybody else. What 
made me so, Saverell ?" 

" How can I tell ?" 
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'' You, better than any one, because in yoxir presence 
I saw but you." 

"I don't think Mr. Drayton would like to hear you 
say that, or like that I should hear you either ;" said 
the young girl with a spirit he did not expect, though 
looking uneasily for her father at the same time. 

" I was speaking of the past," returned the sophist ; 
'* of the present I should not have dared so to have ex- 
pressed myself. But about the picture — my picture — 
I am all anxiety to see it. Where is it placed ?" 

" Quite at the other end of the room," said Saverell ; 
the words of the begining of the sentence still ringing 
in her ears. *^ I came as far away from it as I could, 
for I do not like being here at all, still less to be brought 
into the foreground." 

'^ Take my arm," said Eveleyn, and the next moment 
they were making their way slowly through the dif- 
ferent groups in that brilliantly lighted room. They 
approached the St. Sebastian, and Eveleyn was de- 
lighted. Then they wandered on, and went to a con- 
servatory full of the most exquisite and rare flowers. 
Amongst these, they were as completely lost to the throng 
that filled the reception rooms, as though they had been 
at VauxhaU again, and then they sat down and began 
talking over old times. 

Dangerous happiness ! to talk over old times with a 
lover, whom fate may not have destined for a husband ! 
Saverell sat spell-bound ; she neither wished nor in- 
tended to move, so long as Mordaunt Eveleyn's voice 
was arresting her attention. Absorbed, and he saw it ! 
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happy, and he quite aware of it! gradually suflfering 
him to wind chains round her heart — and he glorying 
in the deed ! 

She was leaning back on an ottoman, her eyes on the 
ground, but Eveleyn's were everywhere, and at last he 
saw what he expected, the face of Drayton at the en- 
trance of the conservatory doors. 

" We are followed," said he in a whisper, and with 
swift and noiseless tread he led her by another door 
into the refreshment room. There, isolated in a comer, 
stood her father, and placing her by his side, in another 
moment he had left her. 

But those words — ^those three simple words — ^how 
much they told ! how much even those two letters, 
'^ we," said ! — in that brief half hour's conversation, 
the barrier had been thrown down, the intended hus- 
band's peace threatened, the heart of Saverell shaken 
from its allegiance. 

Only once more in the evening they met, and then it 
was with a look in those lustrous eyes of hers, such as 
had never been bestowed upon Mr. Drayton ; and this, 
Mordaunt Eveleyn knew. His smile too, bore a dif- 
ferent character ; that evening had done wonders ; there 
is always one intensely happy moment in the life of 
lovers, and that is, when they understand each other — 
that moment, to them, had arrived. 

When the guests of that successful soiree were de- 
parting, Lady Heron came up to Mordaunt and shook 
her fan at him. 

'^ Sly fox !" said she, '^ I have seen your picture, and 
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seen the artist too. Both very pretty indeed, and one 
of them rather too pretty.'* 

For some days after this, he did not see Saverell. 
He rather kept aloof, for he knew that Drayton was 
morning, noon, and night in the painting room ; but at 
last an hoxir came when the watchful lover was not on 
guard, and then, Mordaunt took his place. 

Now, of these interviews the father was totally om- 
conscious. It was the mother, through whose weak 
and almost culpable ambition they were tacitly en- 
couraged, and of course, as might be expected, matters 
crept on apace until the mind of Saverell was in a state 
of tumult, which soon began to tell upon her fair young 
cheeks, robbing them of their roses and their round- 
ness. 

Mordaunt Eveleyn was making love to her ; that she 
saw plainly ; and she was the promised wife of another 
man, yet she listened. Had her father had but the 
most remote idea of the state of affairs, he would have 
put a stop to it instantly, but he was at this time ab- 
sorbed in a new occupation. Through the kindness of 
a publisher with whom he had been long acquainted, 
he was appointed ''reader" of a certain class of the 
books entrusted to the former for publication, and this 
occupation, which brought in a small salary, engrossed 
him night and day. Otherwise Saverell's altered spirits 
must have struck him, but even at his meals, his book 
was by his side. 

As for Saverell, she hardly knew what she was doing, 
or what she expected. In all her conversations with 
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Eveleyn, though he had carried his language to the ex- 
treme verge of love-making, he had never said a syl- 
lable which could lead her to suppose he ever intended 
asking her to be his wife. In fact, so perfectly was 
she aware of the vast difference between his station and 
her own, that she never anticipated such an event, even 
in the wildest of those day-dreams in which she seemed 
sometimes lost, over her easel. 

Yet still she Kstened, and went on listening, still by 
stealth as it were, until one day Mr. Drayton took her 
and her father to Harrow to spend two days with his 
mother, who had a small cottage there. 

Just before they started, Saverell stood in her shawl 
and bonnet, giving a few touches to her now almost 
finished picture, when Mordaunt Eveleyn, with a bou- 
quet of rare carnations, entered the room, and in pre- 
senting them to her, kissed her hand. In raising his 
head, two objects rather startled him — ^first, a look of 
terror on Saverell's face, and secondly, the figure of 
Mr. Muggridge standing in the comer of the room, 
and pausing in his employment of packing up a port- 
folio of sketches, to look at them. 

The surprise, the anger, the indignation with which 
he exclaimed ^' Saverell !" struck them both dumb, and 
his next words, desiring her in a tone of stem com- 
mand to return the flowers to Mr. Eveleyn, admitted of 
no denial. 

" Flowers, Sir, presented to my daughter in that 
manner, under present circumstances, cannot possibly 
be accepted by her." 

This was the first rebuff that Eveleyn had ever met 
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with in his life, and his blood boiled, and his eyes 
flashed, but a beseeching look from Saverell checked 
the haughty words upon his tongue, and taking the 
bouquet with a smUe and a gesture which he afterwards 
repented, he flung them out of the windows in the 
ceiling of the room, which were wide open on account 
of the intense heat. 

When he turned towards the easel again, the room 
was empty, but the father's face, and a certain air of 
majesty about his wrath, stiU haunted him, and brought 
him to his senses. He saw that though the mother 
was to be tampered with, and the daughter vulnerable, 
the father was one not to be trifled with, and he resolved 
instantly upon his line of conduct. 

He determined to leave town immediately. He was 
certain matters would not rest here. Now that the 
father was on the alert, and the lover suspicious, an 
esclandre was almost inevitable, but he resolved that he 
would not be present at it. He would leave town, and 
await at Heron Court the issue. A secret something 
told him that whatever resulted from this slight expose^ 
he would somehow or other be informed of it, and so 
he was rather pleased than otherwise at being able thus 
to show what he intended should be construed into his 
displeasure. 

The next morning he determined should witness his 
departure, and that evening, as he stood at his writing- 
table collecting;^ various letters and papers, a small note 
caught his eye. 

" Mrs. Muggridge is at liberty this evening, if it 
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would be agreeable to Mr. Eveleyn to step in at any 
time." 

Eveleyn was amused. This was the note he had re- 
quested her to write the first day she happened to be 
alone, but the circumstance had escaped his memory. 
He was amused at the tenacity of hers. However, 
being really curious to hear a little about her husband's 
early life, he was just writing an acceptation of the 
curiously-worded invitation, when Felix Wynn entered. 

*^ What are you doing ?" he asked, as Eveleyn with 
a laugh threw him the note ; *' what game are you play- 
ing now ?" 

*^ Flirting with the old lady in the absence of her 
husband." 

^^ Nay, be serious. Tell me the truth. Why has 
she written you this note ?" 

" An assignation, don*t you see V^\ 

'^ Eveleyn, don't trifle. I do not like the look of this. 
I am anxious, and I beg of you to answer me seriously. 
What does it mean ?'* 

'^ My dear fellow, do not be a fool. If you cannot 
take a joke, the truth is, I asked the old lady some 
questions about Muggridge, the other day, and she told 
me his history was worth hearing, and so I, in return, 
told her I should like to hear it, and she, in return, 
made this assignation. Voild /" 

Felix Wynn did not look satisfied. He was silent. 

''Well?" pxirsued Eveleyn, "is not that enough? 
What more do you want to know ?" 
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*' A great deal," said Wynn ; " and I have a great 
mind to risk your displeasure . . . • " 

'^ Do. Out with it at once. What are you driving 
at, Mentor ?" 

" At your ultimate good, Telemachus. I wish you 
would not interest yourself about these people. I wish 
you had never met them, and I wish you were safe out 
of this house." 

*^ Well, I shall be to-morrow. I am going down to 
Heron Court." 

" I am glad of it ! — ^but what has led to such a sudden 
resolution ?" 

" Because I have got into ....*, no, not that, but be- 
cause the house has become too hot to hold me.'* 

The moment the words were spoken, Eveleyn was 
sorry. Eeally and truly interested in his welfare, and 
deeply anxious about him, Felix Wynn poured quesr 
tion after question upon his devoted head, after this 
confession, but little could he ehcit. Mordaimt kept 
his own counsel well, and aU he would acknowledge 
was, kissing the hand of the beautiful Saverell, and 
thereby scandalizing her father. 

" Now that is all I choose to tell you, so don't bore 
me any more," were his concluding words. "If I 
have not told you all, I wiU some day. Suffice it to 
say, I am going to disappear from these scenes because 
I consider it a wise step. The young lady is engaged 
to be married to that fellow, Drayton, the artist, and as 
Muggridge has apparently taken it into his head that 
even the commonest attentions on myparttothe^wce« 
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are dangerous and incorrect, I shall just vanish for the 
present, and perhaps Drayton, if he too dreads my fas- 
cinations, may take his bride with him, instead of leaving 
her behind — and so, most noble Felix, I go, till all this 
is over. After Heron Court, I am at your service for 
the summer, as usual." 

And with this, Felix Wynn was obUged to be con- 
tented. 



CHAPTER XIIL 



But it was a pity Mordaunt had not told him more — 
all indeed — ^for by withholding his dangerous flirtation 
with Saverell — by concealing what had been going on 
so long underground^ as it were, he only excited his 
friend's curiosity and fears, without putting it in his 
power to do any good. At this crisis, Eveleyn, mortified, 
might have been drawn off from* a pursuit which began 
more as an amusement than in earnest, and the loss of 
which would even now have cost him but a mo- 
mentary twinge, but by the time that Wynn became ac- 
quainted with the whole previous history, it was too 
late. 

Not to anticipate, however ; as soon as the gas lamps 
of London began to assert their superiority over the 
dying twilight of a summer's evening, Mordaunt 
Eveleyn emerged from his club and repaired to his 
lodgings. 
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He found Mrs. Muggridge sitting with her best cap 
on, and a table before her, regularly spread for tea- 
She had prepared for this delicate repast a lobster and 
a Yorkshire cake ; and considering that Eveleyn had 
dined at eight o'clock, this early supper at half-past 
nine was anything but inviting — ^it was almost more than 
he could support ; only, fortunately, Mrs. Muggridge 
soon showed him that it had been prepared for himself 
alone, for she touched nothing, but proposed an early 
adjournment to the painting room, where, on these oc- 
casions, she always had candles, because she knew Eve- 
leyn liked that room. 

Here, closeted with him for upwards of two hours, 
she descanted at considerable length upon all the vicis- 
situdes of her husband's life, beginning from the very 
beginning. 

"For, of course. Sir," said she, '^ as I promised to 
tell you all about it, I do not mean to conceal from you 
the secret of my husband's birth. Perhaps you do not 
know that he is a nobleman's son ?" 

Yes — Eveleyn admitted that he had heard so much, 
but that the title had escaped his recollection. 

'^ Lord Kavanagh, Sir — an Irish nobleman, and I be- 
lieve he has not been in England for thirty or forty 
years. He is a very old man, and as wicked an old 
man as ever lived, and always has been. My husband's 
mother was a very beautiful woman. She was the Earl's 
head laundry maid, and she had great influence over 
him, so much so, that he gave her a written promise 
that if ever she gave him a boy he would marry her." 
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'' Well ? — and it was a boy," interrupted Mordaunt 
quickly. 

^^ Yes, Sir, but she never lived to claim the promise, 
she died as my husband drew his first breath ; and they 
do say that his Lordship took a hatred of the child in con- 
sequence. At all events, he never would see him, and if 
it had not been for the priest of the parish, my husband 
might have died of want. This priest, however, took 
him into his own house and clothed him, fed him, and 
taught him till he was seven years old, and then he re- 
presented to his Lordship all his wickedness, and at 
last made him consent that he should be sent to a good 
school, only it was to be far away ; and so it was. Well, 
Sir, at this school my husband remained ten years, and 
he was clever, and had by this time risen to be usher, 
and his master would some day have taken him into 
partnership, I daresay, only Dr. Hanlon — that's the 
priest. Sir — thought he was worth something better, 
and he got him a tutorship in a private family, where 
there was only one little boy, heir to immense riches, 
estates, and money, and I don't know what, and the 
child had bad health, and was not to be taught more 
than he pleased. The name of this family. Sir, was 
SaverelV^ 

Mrs. Muggridge paused, and Eveleyn started. She 
looked at him with a piercing eye. 

'* Yes, Sir, it was Saverell, and 1*11 tell you soon how 
we came to call my daughter by such a name." 

^* Such a beautiful name, I call it," said Mordaunt. 

'^Lord, Sir!'* exclaimed Mrs. Muggridge, whose 
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language and pronunciation, when a little off her 
guard, were rather peculiar, " I always thought it he- 

No other mode of spelling will do justice to Mrs. 
Muggridge's manner of pronouncing the word 
** hideous." 

^' Well, Sir, on this name hangs a good deal of the 
history of my husband's life, for it so happened that 
in this private family there was an elder sister, about 
the age of my husband ; and, Sir, what does she do, but 
faU in lore with Mr. Muggridge, though it was not 
for years that he found it out. The little boy to whom 
he was tutor, or rather nurse, was aU this time dying by 
inches. Not all the wealth of the Saverells could keep 
life in him, and my husband says that that dying child's 
devotion to him was idolatry. At the age of twelve he 
died, and with his last breath he told my husband that 
his sister was in love with him — ^that she would now be a 
great heiress, and that he must marry her. Upon this 
Mr. Muggridge resolved to leave the house directly, 
though the father and mother implored him to stay, and 
he wrote to Dr. Hanlon to say he was on the wide world 
again, and would he intercede with Lord Kavanagh to 
do something for him ; but his Lordship was older and 
more hardened now, and he said he would have nothing 
to do with him. Dr. Hanlon was poor. Sir, and it was 
not to be expected that he could do much, and all that 
even my father could do was to offer to take him back." 

" Your father ?" said Eveleyn interrogatively — '^ you 
have not as yet mentioned him." 
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'' Oh yes, I have. Sir — he was the schoobnaster where 
my husband was brought up, and I was his only daughter ; 
Mr. Muggridge and I had been sweethearts from little 
boy and girl." 

*^ Oh !" laughed Eveleyn, ^^ I see now ! you then 
were the fair object who no doubt shut his eyes to all 
Miss SavereU's perfections V 

'^ WeU,' I suppose so, but she did not give him up 
easily. She tried very hard to get him to take the place 
of steward to her father's estates ; but he was true to me, 
and honourable about her, and would not sell himself. 
Nevertheless she pretended she never could think of 
him without the deepest interest, became of her brother y 
— ^rather a good joke that, J thought ! — and after a time 
Mr. SavereU got him a small place in the great bank- 
ing house of Coyne and Bullion, where he banked 
himself, and here his salary was twenty pounds a year. 
Curious enough, hardly was he settled in this situation, 
than, in the course of one twelvemonth, both Mr. and 
Mrs. SavereU died, and Miss SavereU became the 
great heiress, and this brought her up to town to see to 
her affairs." 

" And then I suppose," said Eveleyn, " you gave 
Mr. Muggridge up for lost?" 

" No Sir, I did not," exclaimed Mrs. Muggridge, 
proudly. " I felt as sure of him then as I do now, al- 
though I knew from his letters, that whenever she went 
to the Bank she always asked for him, and she would 
send for him to her carriage door two or three times a 
week, and bring him tickets for every sort of amuse- 
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ment and exhibition. At last she took to getting him 
invitations to all the grand houses where she -went her- 
self, and he teUs me this was the gayest time of his 
life. However great the company he was in, she was 
never ashamed of taking his arm, and she would intro- 
duce him to people as the best friend her lost brother 
had, and the dearest.'^ 

'^ Hence, then," thought Eveleyn, '^ the man's supe- 
riority of manners. — ^WeU, Mrs. Muggridge, now then 
you gave him up, did you not ? or, surely, he gave you 
up?" 

'* La, Sir, you axe making game of me ! — ^no — ^neither 
one nor the other. On the contrary, this went on for 
a year, or perhaps more, and my husband gained a step 
in the banking-house, and an increase of salary, and 
the first tlung he thought of was me.^^ 

*' I do not doubt it," said Eveleyn. 

*' Ah, Sir, you may laugh, but he did, and though 
lie had only had an increase of twenty pounds, making 
his income forty, still he wrote directly to Father 
Dennis " 

" Stay," interrupted Eveleyn ; *^ I beg your pardon, 
but this is another new character. You have not men- 
tioned him before." 

*^ Oh dear me, Sir, it's me to beg your pardon — I 
forgot I called him Dr. Hanlon before." 

" The Roman Catholic priest?" 
. "Yes, Sir." 

*' How came you — I mean " 

'^ Oh, Sir, didn't I tell you we were Roman Catho- 
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lies?" said Mrs. Muggridge ; '^you mufit have won- 
dered at my calling him Father Dennis, but we were 
all Eoman Catholics — or Catholics rather— till Mr. 
Muggridge chose to change." 

" Then your husband is no longer one ? ". 

" No, Sir, I am sorry to say he is not. He changed, 
and I believe it was Miss SavereU's doing. It hap- 
pened just after the birth of my first child. Miss Sa- 
vereU nursed me like a mother, and tried hard to turn 
me too, but I stood too firm. Mr. Muggridge turned 
Protestant two-and-twenty-years ago, and we have 
never had any luck since !" 

The emphatic manner in which Mrs. Muggridge 
uttered the last sentence, evidently showing how tho- 
roughly convinced she was that it was to this fact alone 
that all their misfortunes were to be attributed, made 
Eveleyn laugh heartily, a piece of disrespect which she 
bore wonderfully well. 

" But, Sir, I was telling you. Directly my husband 
thought he could support me, he wrote and asked 
Father Dennis to intercede with my father to let me 
come to England, and when he had done it, he thought 
it right to inform Miss SavereU." 

*^ How extremely pleasant for her ! " exclaimed Eve- 
leyn. 

" Ah, Sir, true as my husband was to me, he says 
his heart always smites him when he thinks of that 
day. Even to this moment, he says, he never shall 
forget her face. He had been talking to her on busi- 
ness in a private room at the Bank, and she had just 
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risen to go when he began. At first she did not seem 
quite to understand. When she did, she first grew 
crimson — then pale — then whiter and whiter, till even 
her lips grew ghastly ; then she gradually drew her- 
self towards the heavy office chair she had left, and 
my husband says she took hold of the back of it with a 
sudden grasp that shook it, and very slowly sank down 
into it. There she sat and listened, and till he had 
finished, she never said a word. When at last she 
spoke, her voice was so altered, that he says if his eyes 
had been shut he should not have known it, but her 
words and her manner were just as kind as ever ; and 
kind she was, God knows ! " said Mrs. Muggridge, 
with a sudden ebullition of feeling — ^^ kind to me as 
any mother could have been, and every article we had 
to ftirnish our two little rooms to begin life in, came 
out of her purse, as well as every stitch of clothes for 
my wedding, and she paid our first year's rent, and 
nursed me. Sir, as I told you, when our boy was bom." 

^^ And stood godmother, I suppose?" 

" No, Sir, she did not like boys. But directly after 
SavereU's birth, before she went abroad, (for she has 
never been in England since,) my husband tells me she 
said, that now that we had a girl, we were to call her 
by her name of Saverell, and as long as she lived, and 
whatever part of the world she might be in, she would 
befriend her and never let us want. Well, Sir, of 
course we called her ^ Saverell,' but it never soimded a 
christian name to me, so I would have ' Anne' put on 
to it, after myself, and we wrote to some place in the 
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South of France and told her^ and she sent ns back 
word that there was a hundred pound note waiting for 
us at the Bank, and so there was !" 

'^ And where is she now ?" asked Eveleyn, with much 
interest. 

'^ We have lost sight of her. Sir. We have never 
even heard of her since Saverell was three months old. 
My husband has an idea that she married, so he says ; 
and when our troubles began, which they very soon 
did after my husband left the Bank to be clerk in the 
Insurance office, we moved every stone to find her, but 
could not. She had withdrawn her account from that 
Bank, and they could tell us nothing of her ; and when 
we wrote to Father Dennis to beg him to ask amongst 
her own people in Ireland, he told us the Saverell es- 
tates were sold, and nobody knew anything of her. I 
should not wonder if she was dead by this time ; though 
my husband always declares, though I don't know why, 
that he thinks if she had been, she would have come to 
say so." 

'^ What can you possibly mean?" asked Eveleyn. 

" Her spirit. Sir." 

" Good Heavens, Mrs. Muggridge, what a horrid 
idea !" 

'^ La, Sir, some people believe in these things." 

^^ Well, we need not discuss that point. But you say 
that about this time your troubles began ?" 

" That they did indeed, Sir. We were almost at the 
brink of starvation, tiU my husband could bear it no 
longer, and he went over to Ireland, and determined to 
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see Lord Kavanagh. He tried to get Father Dennis 
to go with him, but he could not, the old man "was so 
furious at his turning Protestant, so he went alone ; and 
it seems that my husband had such a look of his mother 
in his face, that he quite upset the Earl, and he came 
away with written papers, promising him forty pounds 
a-year for his life, and the principal at his Lordship's 
death. All this is altered now. Sir, because we have 
got this house for our own instead, only we are bound 
by an agreement never to, what he calls, molest him 
again, neither us nor ours, for the whole term of all our 
natural lives ; and now. Sir, I think I have come to the 
end of my story. Not much in it. Sir, only you see if 
we had all had our rights, my SavereU-Anne would 
have been Lady Somebody Carlton, and / should have 
been Lady Kavanagh ! And now do let me give you a 
cup of tea — ^not a drop ? — nor a bit of lobster ? — dear 
me, Sir, I am quite sorry." 

Lost in thought — thinking over the story — thinking 
how well the title would have become his beautiftd Sa- 
VereU — and grieving over the sin and injustice of her 
father's birth, Eveleyn sat musing almost mournfully, 
whilst Mrs. Muggridge, whose mind was familiarized 
to her misfortunes by the frequent repetition of the 
story to her various friends, could quietly and ignomi- 
niously sit and enjoy her tea and lobster, to the infinite 
disgust of her guest, as soon as he had collected his 
thoughts sufficiently to remark her. 

But if anything could have done him good in his 
present state, it was this recital, for it partially dis-en- 
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chanted him, and roused him from his dream, to an 
alarmed consciousness of the realities of his position. 
To find himself on the very verge of causing a separa- 
tion between the young artist and her intended hus- 
band — thereby to convince his own vanity of her love 
for himself, yet "^thout any positive intentions on his 
own part towards her, staggered him. Should his con- 
duct induce her to give up Drayton, what other infer- 
ence could he draw, but that she had hopes which he 
never meant to realize ? Even had Saverell been twice 
as lovely, thrice as accomplished, twenty-fold as win- 
ning as she was, how could he ally himself to the 
daughter of that mother ? 

. As strongly imbued as any of his family with a great 
many of the prejudices as well as much of the pride of 
his race (for the pride of the Eveleyns was almost a 
watchword), he now recoiled anew on becoming ac- 
quainted with her creed. It made him feel still more 
thankful for his escape, for escape he would, and he 
left Mrs. Muggridge, after bestowing due thanks upon 
her for her entertainment, with a sense of the most 
overpowering oppression. From this he did not feel 
relieved, until by an early train the next morning, he 
was flying out of London into the lighter, clearer, 
purer air of the country, on his way to Heron Court. 

To Mrs. Muggridge, his departure, so sudden arid 
unannounced, was a positive blow, dispersing with vio- 
lence all her schemes ; for, to confess the truth, she had 
built much upon the circumstance of the present of 
flowers, and their mode of presentation, of which she 
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had been duly informed by her husband, and at which 
she had had the duplicity to express the most satisfac- 
tory indignation. 

But Eveleyn's flight perplexed her. Was he of- 
fended ? — Had his eyes suddenly opened ? — Had he 
become aware of danger, and taken fright at its near 
approach? — ^All that day she tormented herself with 
these questions and variations upon them, and when her 
husband and daughter returned on the following morn- 
ing, she could not conceal her vexation at his evident 
relief and pleasure at the inteUigence she took the first 
opportunity of communiciating to him privately. 

And so for a time there was a lull. If Saverell en- 
tertained any thoughts or sentiments on the departure 
of Eveleyn, she kept them locked in her own heart, for 
his name never passed her lips, nor was any allusion 
ever made to him in her presence. Over the first of 
the pair of pictures he had ordered, she toiled inces- 
santly, until her pale cheek and heavy eyes again at- 
tracted the attention of her mother, her father, and of 
her lover, and aroused their anxiety. 

Between Mr. Muggridge and his wife there was not 
much community of feeling, for she was composed of a 
"grosser clay" than that in wHch Nature had mo- 
delled him, but still their daughter was their great con- 
necting link, and her health, both mental and bodily, 
and her advantage, was their first thought in life. 

One day Mr. Muggridge could keep silence no 
longer. 

" Anne," he said, " the moment has arrived, in 
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whicli you and I must act together for the eventual hap- 
piness of our child. The state in which our Saverell is 
falling has not escaped my observation, and in the mea- 
sures that we take for her preservation, we must l>e 
firm and prompt, or," he added emphatically, ^^ sAe is 
lost:' 

Mrs.'^Muggridge was frightened. Their life had 
been a life of trouble, but not of this kind, and this 
bold plunge into the very core of a subject which, even 
in her private meditations, she shunned, made her hand 
shake and her heart beat ; and seeing that she really 
had not the strength to answer, he continued. 

*^ She is unlike herself--she is ill — ^but it is a mental 
illness, which will in time affect her bodily health, and 
there is but one cure — " 

/^ I wish I knew it then," said Mrs. Muggridge with 
tears choking her utterance ; ^^ it wants a wiser head 
than mine to find out what is the matter with her." 

^' I am surprised to hear you say so," returned her 
husband, more sternly than he was ever in the habit of 
speaking — " I hoped that the eye of the mother 
would no sooner have seen the malady, than her judg- 
ment would have suggested the cure. It is for me 
therefore to suggest the only remedy which, after days 
and nights of anxious thought, and bitter consideration, 
has occurred to me — " 

^^ Not to take her away from London ?" cried Mrs. 
Muggridge hastily. 

^' Not for us to take her ! that step rests with one 
whose authority, I hope, she will some day own as even 
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more powerftil than ours. At the present moment 
Saverell is withering under abaneftil influence, and she 
must be removed from it. The blow, too, must be 
struck whilst the iron is hot, but I cannot act entirely 
unsupported. I require your assistance, and I posi- 
tively require that whilst J speak to Drayton, you 
shoidd prepare Saverell to consent without further 
hesitation to the plan which we shall arrange between 
us." 

*^ But suppose it is one that she does not like ? — that 
even I do not like ?" 

*^ You ought to like it — ^you must Kke it !" exclaimed 
the father with unusual vehemence — ^^ whatever we 
decide on will be for her good — of that you may roBt 
assured — and believe me, Anne, when I teU you that 
the course I am pursuing is pain^ to me beyond 
words. When I consented to the request of Saverell 
that she might remain one more year imder our roof, 
our very own child, I fondly flattered myself that filial 
affection prompted the wish ; but now I am undeceived, 
and it has hardened, steeled my heart in fact ! We 
have been much tried through life, Anne, and we have 
often repined, and perhaps this is our judgment — this 
misfortune which I am trying to avert — ^but I have no 
hesitation in saying, that debt, distress, starvation, des- 
titution in any shape, and even death itself, would be 
far, far preferable to me, than the fatal stain of dis- 
honour !" 

" Dishonour ?" repeated Mrs. Muggridge, starting 
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and colouring violently ; ^* who ever dreamt of dis- 
honour ?" 

^^ I do," said her husband, '* sleeping and waking, 
I dream of nothing else. But, Anne, if I have been 
hitherto too figurative, let us now descend to plain 
matter-of-fact. Can you for one instant imagine that 
the attentions of Mr. Eveleyn can lead to anything but 
dishonour, unless Drayton rescues our child before it 
be too late ? can you for one instant suppose that a 
man of his rank, of his wealth, in his position, and of so 
notoriously proud a family, would ever contemplate 
marrying SavereU ?" 

" And why not ?" asked Mrs. Muggridge, in a tone 
of such calm contempt that it seemed like ice falling on 
red-hot iron — ^' where would Mr. Eveleyn find any 
one more accomplished or more beautiful than our 
SavereU?" 

" I grant you," said her husband, still trembling 
with agitation ; ^^ this I grant you, but still I cannot 
imagine that Mr. Eveleyn has the remotest thought of 
marriage, and to avert a calamity of such magnitude 
that my brain reels to think of it, I mean this night to 
see Drayton, and apprise him of what I fuUy believe to 
be an impending misfortune. He is the instrument, and 
we must be the tools — ^he must act, and we must aid — 
and I charge you, Anne, by your solemn duty as a 
mother, help me in this fearfuUy critical moment — help 
me to save Saverell !" 

Mrs. Muggridge was awe-struck and terrified. Of 
weak mind and nerves herself, the master-mind and 
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iron nerves of her husband always had the effect of 
scattering all her ideas, and rendering her as childlike 
and helpless as an infant for the time being, though 
the moment the panic was over, her own sentiments on 
the subject which they might have been discussing re- 
turned with full force. 

On the present occasion, however, she saw that her 
husband was not to be trifled with ; so, wisely sitting 
down to cry until she had a headache, she shut her- 
self into her room, locked the door, and denied herself 
the whole evening to everybody, even to Saverell. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



In the deep solitudes of Heron Court, Mordaunt Eve- 
leyn, for the first few days, breathed more freely, and 
fancied that he had completely thrown off all the un- 
pleasant recollections connected with London. In this, 
however, he deceived himself. No sooner had the 
novelty of change of scene worn off, which it did in 
three days, than he began to conjugate the celebrated 
English verb ^' To bore," and the stillness, the want of 
excitement, and the monotony became intolerable to 
him. As a diversion, he wrote off to Felix Wynn, de- 
siring him to join him with the least possible delay at 
Heron, and begging him to lose no time in arranging the 
plans for their usual summer tour« 
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Circumstances, however, completely frustrated the 
design which Eveleyn would at that moment have put 
into execution with a firmness which was not destined 
to last. When Felix Wynn received his letter he was 
in the west of England — ^the far west — ^where his grand- 
father, whose habits, like those of Wynn's own fiither, 
were misanthropical, resided in retirement. This old 
man, who had rejoiced in the tide of Lord Arlington 
until he had approached the verge of ninety-five years, 
was, of course, never expected to die. Felix had long 
been in the habit of saying that he gave him up as a 
hopeless case, when all at once, at the most inconvenient 
moment, he showed symptoms of exhausted nature, and 
Felix was summoned to hear his last sigh. The very 
day that this was breathed, Mordaimt Eveleyn*s letter 
arrived. 

Nothing, therefore, could exceed the vexation of the 
latter when the characteristic reply of his friend reached 
him. 

" My dear Mordaunt, 

^^ Summoned from town at a moment's notice, 
at a time when I was immersed in business of a most 
lucrative character, behold me here in my paternal halls, 
a new man ; — so new, indeed, that I feel as if I were 
much too good to come amongst my former friends 
until a little of my shine is worn off, and so / don^t 
mean to. But, joking apart, will you teU me why peo- 
ple invariably make a point of dying just at the period 
when it is sure to be the most inconvenient to their 
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relatives ? My respectable grandfather is gone to his 
rest^ and I have come to my title^ and he has left a will^ 
which is evidently intended to set every soul who claims 
relationship to him by the ears. Consequently, I do 
not know how long I may be detained in England fight- 
ing it out. TeU me some place of rendezvous for the 
month of October. I hope I may be free to follow you 
by that time, till when, I can only rest truly yours at 
a distance. 

" Arlington. 
'^ P.S. It is a pleasant thing to be a Peer, only when I 
give orders, and some feUow says, ' Yes, my Lord,' it 
puts me all out, and I have to begin over again, like 
the man who describes the Regalia. This is in pro* 
found confidence." 

Eveleyn was annoyed — ^both annoyed and disgusted 
to find himself thus thwarted. life was assuming a 
gloomy aspect to him, and the tranqiullity of Heron 
Court depressed his spirits. He was restless both in 
mind and body, and by the time he had spent one weary 
fortnight at home, he became sensible that he could 
support it no longer. He must be on tiie move — ^he 
did not care where — and tiie only thing that deterred 
him was, a certain feeling of repugnance to returning to 
town until he had heard something of what was going 
on tiiere. So strong was his impression that he should 
be informed by some unknown means of SavereU's fate, 
that he was actually waiting for tiiis ! perhaps he hardly 
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knew or could define it, but his inward tormentor was 



Whilst the parents of that young girl were, in their 
humble sphere, heart-wrung on her account, those of 
a higher were also watching in silent anxiety the change 
that had taken place in the spirits, looks, and health of 
their only son. Mordaunt's state made his father uncom- 
fortable and his mother wretched. They saw that some- 
thing was wrong, yet when they led in ever so remote a 
manner to the subject, he silenced their anxious fears, 
by a frigidity which chilled all further approach. 

At this time. Lady Alexander Aylmer and the Gores 
came down to Heron for a few weeks, and many were 
the family councils held upon the subject of their un- 
conscious brother. Sir Alan was even' requested to try 
and " sound him,'* as to what was weighing so heavily 
on his mind, and without hesitation, declined. 

'^ It is an entanglement," said Lady Alexander to 
her father — '^ I have heard just enough to be quite 
certain of tkat^ and my advice is, speak out boldly and 
make him confess it." 

'^ To what good end ?" asked Mr. Eveleyn. 
'^ You may well ask that !" exclaimed Sir Alan. 
" For the purpose of. killing it in the bud," retorted 
Susan warmly, " otherwise, some day we shall all be 
frightfully scandalised by some rash act which we were 
all too cowardly to prevent when it was in our power." 
^^ I believe Alan thinks it has gone on too long to be 
only in the hud now," said Grace, looking at her hus- 
band, whose compressed lips had an air of determined 
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obstinacy, which always annoyed Susan ; " you know 
we have had our suspicions for very many months. We 
saw it more than a year ago, I think." 

^' All the more reason, then, now that'it is apparently 
approaching a catastrophe, that we should rise en masse 
and save him, or else Heaven knows what he will be 
doing." 

"If," said Mrs. Eveleyn, who had not tiU now spoken 
a word, but on whose pale, proud face there sat an ex- 
pression of great anguish, " if you are all intending, by 
these allusions, to infer that Mordaunt is capable of 
forming any unworthy connection, or making, in fact, a 
low match, I would stake anything that you wrong him 
cruelly ! Mordaimt is incapable of it ! Mordaunt 
would never bring sorrow and disgrace upon his family 
— ^he is too amiable — too high-souled — too, ..." 

^^ My dear mother," cried Lady Alexander, ^' don't 
you answer for Mordaunt ; for Mordaunt, depend upon 
it, is mortal, like all the rest of us, and I would no 
more stake the value of my parasol on the integrity of 
his proceedings at the present moment, than I would 
spring from the battlements of Heron Court, and ex- 
pect to alight on the ground in safety !" 

But the sisterly solicitude of Lady Alexander met 
with no support from the members of the family to 
whom she had appealed. They all evidently shrank 
from bearding the lion in his den. Some were afraid, 
and some were disinclined, and as for Mrs. Eveleyn 
herself, she far preferred the bliss of ignorance, to 
eliciting any story injurious to the name and fair fame 
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of Mordaunt. All saw that lie was changed — all in- 
wardly feared that there was something impending, and, 
like most fathers, Mr. Eveleyn's first idea was that his 
son was in debt or in difficulty. Mrs. Eveleyn grasped 
at this idea, and warmly seconded her husband's pro- 
posal of writing confidentially to his banker, who hap- 
pened to be an intimate friend, and asking the state of 
his son's book. 

When the reply came, whilst it quieted the father, it 
dashed the hopes of the mother to the ground. Mor- 
daunt, out of an allowance of eight hundred a-year, had 
a balance of upwards of three hundred in his banker's 
hands, thereby clearly proving that he had barely 
touched the four hundred which had^ that month been 
placed to his account. 

At this reply, Mrs. Eveleyn felt that, had her son 
overdrawn thousandsy it would have been comparative 
comfort to her mind, rather than this agony of surmise 
and uncertainty. 

But the whole family, when the object of their anxiety 
was present, kept their counsel remarkably well. They 
talked cheerfully and unconcernedly, on every possible 
subject ; yet the countenance of Mordaunt never be- 
trayed anything which could have excited suspicion, 
until at last Mr. Eveleyn one day at dinner accidentally 
mentioned Mr. Anstruther, the doctor. 

"You will be glad to hear, Mordaunt,^* he said, 
"that old Anstruther has just got an assistant in 
time, for he was last week appointed doctor to the 
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Heron Union, and I am told yonr young friend, Mr. 
Muggs..?.,*' 
" Mnggridge, Sir • ... " 

'* True — Muggridge — ^has arrived, so that eyerything 
has happened most fortunately. Is he supposed to be 
a clever yoiing man ? of course you are acquainted with 
him?" 

^' Indeed I am not. Sir,'' said Mordaiint ; and as he 
spoke, some peculiar intonation of his voice struck bis 
sister Susan, and raising her piercing black eyes quickly, 
she fixed them on his face. He was crimson to the 
forehead. 

'* Not know him ?" she asked. " I thought some one 
told me he came on your recommendation V* 
" So he did." 
" Then you knew him ?*' 

'' I did, and I did not. It is a complicated story, for 
I happened to make a mistake, fancying I knew this 
young man, and then I found out that I had mistaken 
another for him." 

Had not Mordaimt been in the middle of his fish, his 
impulse would have been to have risen and left the 
room ; but as it was, there was no escape for him, for, 
xmfortunately, his whole family being on the qui vive^ 
they now watched for a mystery in every word he ut- 
tered. 

** What name did you say?" said Lady Gore, gendy. 

'* Muggridge,'* exclaimed Eveleyn, angrily; "what 

can it possibly signify to you or any of us what his 

name is ? Old Anstruther himself will always attend usy 

VOL. I. K 
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I imagine — why do you care about the name of his • • • • 
his....*' 

" Assistant y^^ said Lady Alexander, with a flush nearly 
as deep as Mordaunt's, and in a tone of cabn contempt ; 
*^ we care nothing, personally, but when we find you 
interested, and interesting yourself, in any one with 
whom toe are \macquainted, it is but natural that we 
should be inquisitive on the subject. Besides, it has 
this moment occurred to me that that euphonious name 
is not perfectly imknown to me — I have heard it be- 
fore—'' 

Mordaunt tried to meet her eyes, as she paused for 
an instant, with the same steady glance which she had 
fastened on him ; but the guilty conscience made his 
eyelids quiver before it, and she seemed to see it, yet 
to follow up her advantage pitilessly. 

" Perhaps Grace's memory may be as good as mine, 
for it is so striking a name, that it seems as if it were 
only yesterday that I heard it. You met the people 
abroad l?wt year, I believcj did you not, Mordaunt V\^ 

" You are right, I did," was Mordaunt's reply ; and 
the sisters exchanged glances ; " but I am not aware 
that they engrossed my attention sufficiently for me to 
have talked to you of them." 

'' Not you," said Grace, " but Felix Wynn.*' 

Those few words said more than volumes. It was a 
siunmer's evening, and after dinner the ladies all went 
out on the lawn. Not till then did they resume this 
conversation. 

"We have a clue!*' cried Lady Alexander, "we have 
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gained one- immense point! did you see his face ? did 
you hear his voice ? did you observe his manner ? do 
you not perfectly recollect Felix Wynn's telling us of 
some beautiful girl, and teazing us about a sister-in-law? 
that name was Muggridge ! Yes, we have got a clue, 
and we must not let it drop. Our next move must be 
to discover where this young man's family are, because 
you know we have heard of Mordaunt being continually 
seen on the Dulwich road ; and I will tell you what I 
will do !. . . .drive over to Heron to-morrow, and ask 
for some camomile flowers, at old Anstruther's. He 
will be out, and I shall see the young man — trust me 
for the rest." 

" I have a great mind to go too," said Grace; " I can 
buy some of his horrid salts." 

And so it was agreed that the next day, if they could 
manage to send Mordaunt and Gertrude in another 
direction, they would drive together to Mr. Anstruther's 
little surgery, and elicit all they could from either him- 
self or the new assistant, so sure were they that the 
name of Muggridge was in some way connected with 
" Mordaunt's mystery," as they now began to call it. 

Though the conversation at dinner had been one of 
those brief dialogues which pass in a moment, and then 
turn off to other subjects, there was not one at table 
who had not felt every word of it. Perhaps the most 
callous was Mrs. Eveleyn. She saw, by the manner of 
her daughters, that they had either said something to 
annoy Mordaunt, or that he himself had, by some of 
his usual careless speeches, aroused their indignation ; 

N 2 
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for Mordaimt, from lore of opposition, often assumed 
even more than he possessed of the qualities which his 
sisters and mother never tolerated. In short, so uneasy 
was Mrs. Eveleyn in her mind, that she grasped at 
every straw which turned her thoughts from the one 
misfortune or calamity, which haimted her in her secret 
heart like a phantom — the possibility of a family degra- 
dation, a scandal, or any event at which the finger of 
the world's scorn could point. 

When the next morning arrived, it proved, according 
to the favourite fashion of English summer days, a 
pouring one, and Lady Alexander and her sister were 
discomfited, but not dissuaded. Their drive to the vil- 
lage of Heron was still their plan of the day, and they 
only awaited the coming of the post, before they an- 
nounced their intentions. The only difficulty was, what 
to do with Mordaimt. It was too wet to send Gertrude 
out with him, neither did they want her to be of their 
party. Gertrude being unmarried, was supposed to be 
an infant, and their expedition and its object were not 
reckoned fit subjects for her information. 

When, however, the letters arrived, Mordaimt va- 
nished with his, and was soon seen from the window, 
walking Uke a shadow in the dim, damp air, and making 
his way through a path in the shrubberies to a summer 
house on the heights, where he often spent many hours 
of his day. 

" Our moment is come,'* said Lady Alexander, as she 
watched him till he disappeared ; " order the carriage, 
Grace, and tell Sir Alan we are going out shopping. 
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That Will be enough for him, and we shall be at home 
again before luncheon." 

The carriage is at the door^ and be-cloaked and be- 
shawled^ the energetic pair start on their way, while in 
the summer-house on the heights, in full view of the 
archway entrance of Heron Court, gazing down with 
eyes whose sight seemed turned inwards, since no out- 
ward object diverted them from their fixed reverie, sat 
Mordaunt Eveleyn, with one letter spread open on the 
rustic table before him. 

. When he left London, it was in a fit of vexation and 
annoyance ; but deeper feelings now agitated him. In- 
sulted (as he thought) — and by an inferior ! — exaspe- 
rated — and by one to whom he had, as he fancied, 
shown nothing but kindness, he had read through and 
through a letter, the cold, calm, haughty tone of which 
fell— every word of it — ^like drops of ice on molten 
lead. 

It was from Mr. Muggridge ; and after a slight open- 
ing preamble, apologizing with his customary proud 
humility for addressing Mordaunt at aU, he thus at 
once broke into his subject, hurling, as it were, with a 
fearless pen, the bolts of his parental displeasure at 
Eveleyn's devoted head. 

" Till we met you. Sir, in spite of our bitter po- 
verty, we were happy. You have added to our worldly 
prosperity, but the peace of mind we then enjoyed we 
have now lost, and excuse me if my words are harsh, 
but this is your doing. I have therefore but one course 
left, and I will pursue it, though I know it is to my 
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own injury. The agreement which, has hitherto placed 
but one roof over our heads, must now be cancelled, for 
it becomes at last a matter of vital necessity that our 
paths in life should be as widely severed as the spheres 
in which we move. I must entreat you therefore to 
make arrangements for leaving this house ; and until 
your occupation of it ceases, it shall be my study that 
neither myself nor any member of my family shall run 
the risk of intruding upon your presence. For the 
career which, through your instrumentality, is, I trust, 
opening before my souy you must ever claim our deep 
gratitude, and I can only deplore that circumstances 
have combined to poison so pure a feeling with a 
sting.*' 

Eveleyn walked back to the house more cooUy than 
he had left it. His blood, though boiling, seemed to 
flow more slowly, for his steps were calm and measured, 
and there were no outward indications of the inward 
tumult. But his mind, once so vacillating, was now 
made up, and he passed on through the house to his 
own room, avoiding every other, as though a&aid to 
encounter faces which he began to fancy had of late 
looked reproach at him. 

He rang for his servant. 

'^ Order the dog-cart roiuid as quickly as possible, 
and put up my things. I am going to town by the 
next train, and there is not a moment to lose." 

Between the travelling of the present day, and that 
of days gone by, there is one material difference. Those 
who start on a journey now, in an agitated frame of 
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mind, liave no opportunity of cooling down. They 
jump into a conveyance at the last moment, they watch 
the half hour which they have allotted to themselves, 
in a fever of doubt and dread — ^they reach the station 
as the bell is ringing distractedly — they have but an 
instant of frantic haste to get their ticket, and springing 
into the first vacant seat, the whole transit from this 
station to the terminus is one scene of noisy excitement. 
And even when the traveller has reached this bourne, 
what a reception awaits him ! — From every door of every 
carriage, people appear literally tumbling out in dozens, 
and a kind of amicable war is going on around the 
luggage, in which it is incumbent upon ev,ery passenger 
to engage with heart and soul. Even when he has 
lived through this, all is not over. The perilous navi- 
gation of the London streets is antagonistic to ^^ cool- 
ing down;" there is no peace for the man who contem- • 
plates a railway journey — no peace the moment the 
idea enters his head, until the moment when he closes 
the door of his house upon the outer world — for even up 
to that door the demon of unrest, in the shape of the 
cabman, is at his very side. ^ 

What had travellers in the^ bygone* stage-coaches to 
combat with, in comparison to this ? 

At the time that Mordaunt Eveleyn was driving fii- 
riously towards the station to catch the twelve o'clock 
train, his two sisters were standing in Mr. Anstruther's 
little surgery, arrayed in all their most seductive airs 
and graces, holding a desultory conversation with the 
young man behind the counter. 
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They were not prepossessed by liis appearance. Had 
it not been for Mordaunt's explanation the evening be- 
fore, in which he stated that young Muggridge owed 
his appointment to a mistake, their surprise would have 
been still greater than it was; and even as it was, it was 
a matter of extreme astonishment to them that Mor- 
daunt, with his refined tastes, should ever become in- 
terested in a family of which '^ such a creature '* was a 
member ! 

" Such a creature ! — such an absolute atrocity 1*' as 
Lady Alexander whispered to her sister, when he went 
to bring the camomile fiowers. 

He was a tall dark young man, with a disagreeable 
complexion, a bad expression of countenance, a head of 
refractory hair, and a manner so familiar and swagger- 
ing, that it bordered upon insolence. It was the evi- 
dent wish to seem at eascy which is generally the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the under-bred. 

Had not the sisters been heroically determined upon 
accomplishing the object for which they had encoun- 
tered him, their first glance, as he came to the door, 
would have been sufficient to deter them from leaving 
the carriage, but they had achieved too much to with- 
draw now ; so, after a preliminary discussion upon the 
qualities of their purchases, they put the leading ques- 
tion which gave them, far more rapidly and satisfacto- 
rily (?) than they had anticipated, the information they 
sought. 

" I hope your family are all well, Mr. Muggridge. 
yfe have often heard my brother mention them with 
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interest. He had the pleasiire of meeting your father 
abroad.** 

" Yes, my lady. He met father, mother, and Save- 
rell-Anne too," was the reply, uttered with such extra- 
ordinary fluency, that the whole sentence seemed only 
one word. " They are all quite well, thank you, my lady. 
Mr. Mordaunt Eveleyn's been very kind to us aU — so 
has Mr. Felix Wynn. Your La'ship knows him, of 
course !'* 

*' Oh yes," said Lady Gore, answering for her sister, 
whose proud cheek crimsoned at the liberty he took in 
addressing a question to her ; '^ Mr. Wynn is my bro- 
ther's most intimate friend." 

'^ So he was ours. He bought a good many of Sa- 
verell- Anne's pictures. So did your brother, my lady." 

*' Beally ?" exclaimed Lady Alexander ; ** does your 
sister exhibit her paintings V* 

" Oh no, my lady. She's not perfect enough yet, so 
she says, but her pictures sell imcommonly well ; and 
you see, when Mr. Eveleyn's watched one from quite 
the beginning, why he generally takes a sort of greater 
interest and fancy to it, so now he gets 'em all m fast 
as Saverell-Anne can finish 'em. 

" How very agreeable !" said Lady Alexander, ex- 
changing a glance with her sister, for they had never 
even heard of these purchases. " I hope we shall have 
an opportunity of seeing them some day." 

" I don't think they're hung yet, my lady; at least 
they weren't when I went to wish father good bye, for 
I made bold to look into Mr. Eveleyn's room, just to 
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see if they hung well, and there was nothing up 
then:' 

Another glance between the sisters, but this time one 
of utter mystification, and alarm was painted on both 
countenances, for in this sentence was an admission far 
more fearful than even their surmises. A room in the 
very house ? — ^what could it mean ? yet young Mugg- 
ridge had confessed it with so little ceremony that it 
was evident the fact was familiar to him. 

A few more words, however, explained. 

" Do you like^ your brother's new rooms, my lady V* 

" EeaUy," said Grace, to whom the question was ad- 
dressed, " I have not yet been in them ;" and while she 
answered, she inwardly marvelled, what on earth he 
could know about them. 

" Oh, I thought you might perhaps know them, my 
lady, because of Sir Alan Gore. He had them before 
Mr. Eveleyn. Sir Alan was the first tenant father ever 
had." 

The murder was out. Both sisters were struck as if 
by a flash of lightning, yet each had sufficient presence 
of mind to evince no emotion of any kind, but even to 
spin out the interview a little longer, in order to disarm 
suspicion. 

When they re-entered the carriage the floodgates 
opened. This then was the mystery solved ! this was, 
no doubt, the entanglement ! In the very house with 
that girl! — ^watching her paintings, sitting hours by 
her side — purchasing them as fast as she could finish 
them! 
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" And Alan never to have told us !" cried Lady Alex- 
ander. 

'' Because, depend upon it, he never knew,'* returned 
Grace. ^^ How very often I remember his saying, when 
he was recommending the lodgings to Mordaunt, that 
one of their great advantages was, that he never saw a 
soul in the house, and never encountered any of the 
man's family. I really believe he does not even know 
his name — we will ask him." 

" Yes — for the affair must not end here. We must 
speak to Mordaunt directly. We must tell him the 
terms in which that creature spoke of him and of Felix 
Wynn — ^when shall I ever call him Lord Arlington ? — 
we must try and open his eyes to what, perhaps, every- 
body now knows better than ourselves ! — the moment 
we reach home I will attack poor Mordaunt, and though, 
no doubt, these wary people think, having got him into 
the house, that he is fairly in the net, with a little trou- 
ble we may save him yet ! That the girl, and I dare- 
say that cunning interesting father he* spoke of, are 
drawing their meshes round him is evident, so it re- 
mains for us to make one bold stroke, and depend upon 
it we shall save him yet ! — How I wish we were at 
home ! I feel in a perfect fever, and as for the horses, 
did you ever know them go so slow ?" 

If Lady Alexander was in a fever, the horses were 
in a foam, and the coachman was extremely irate when 
he observed the state in which they were restored into 
his hands. 

All, however, in vain ! — anger, indignation, good in- 
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tentions and haste^ all were in vain ! — By tlie time those 
fretted steeds dashed through the gates of Heron Court, 
Mordaunt Eveleyn was far on his way to London, and 
as no explanation of his departure had been made, from 
that moment the sisters gave him up as lost, and awaited, 
with a sort of breathless resignation, for the next news 
which the post might possibly bring them. Some in- 
ward voice told them that the affair was approaching 
the catastrophe, and at dinner, that day, a silence, as 
soon as the servants had left the room, crept over the 
whole of that family group. 



CHAPTER XV. 



It was about four o'clock in the afternoon, when Eve- 
leyn arrived at his lodgings. A dead silence seemed to 
reign throughout the house as he ascended the stairs. 
No sooner were his portmanteau and bag placed in his 
room, than he despatched his servant with a note to 
Lady Heron, saying he would dine with her that day ; 
and having by this pretext got rid of the irritating pre- 
sence of an eye-witness, he w^ent straight to the paint- 
ing room where he had been wont to spend so many 
hours of many and many a day. 

It was vacant — the easel put away into a comer — 
the chairs ranged in a formal row against the wall — 
and not a trace left of the genius who presided there 
over the cherished mysteries of her art. Yet the faint 
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odoiir of oil coloiirs, still pervading the apartment, 
brought with it vivid memories, and Eveleyn sat down 
to recal his scattered senses. 

From this room he soon found his way to another — 
the room where he had shared many a clandestine tea 
with Mrs. Muggridge to hear her talk of Saverell. 
This also was vacant, and he had just began to fancy 
that the house really was deserted by every inmate ex- 
cept the accustomed maid-of-all-work, when he saw a 
shadow cross the open door of the adjoining one. He 
advanced and looked in, and finding himself imobserved, 
he stood still and watched the movements of the shadow. 
It was that of Mrs. Muggridge. 

The floor^ was strewn with every kind of litter. 
Books, papers, work, and clothes were piled indiscri- 
minately upon every chair, and Mordaunt saw that he 
had arrived exactly at the right moment — ^he had inter- 
cepted the grand move — ^for Mrs. Muggridge, as he 
gazed, had sunk upon her knees before a large and 
well-filled trunk, and as she pressed down its contents 
with one hand, with the other she was continually 
wiping her eyes, from which tears seemed rapidly 
falling. 

In another moment he was at her side ; and when 
she had finished a scream of alarm and surprise, he 
spoke. 

" So, Mrs. Muggridge, you are packing up ! — is it to 
leave town V* 

The agitation into which his apparition had thrown 
her seemed partly real, partly assumed, and whilst she 
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stammered over a thousand contradictory assertions^ he 
stood calmly by, waiting for the plain truth. 

*' Now, Mrs. Muggridge, of course I can see that 
you are on the move. Where are you going ?" 

*' I dare not teU you. Sir. It is as good as my life 
is worth to teU you. My husband never had a suspi- 
cion you could have come up to town at this rate, or 
he never would have left me to meet you, Pm sure !" 

'^ Possibly not, but that is not to the purpose. Where 
is Mr. Muggridge ?" 

** Gone out of town. Sir." 

'^ Gone where ?" 

'^ I must not say. Sir." 

^' When did he go?" 

'^ This morning." 

"Where is Saverell?" 

" Gone with him. Sir." 

" Are they gone alone ?" 

"Yes, Sir." 

" Where then is Mr. Drayton ?" 

" Gone abroad, Sir ;" and here Mrs. Muggridge 
burst into a passion of tears. 

" And without Saverell ? " 

Before such a woman, Eveleyn could not show emo- 
tion. His feelings seemed to freeze beneath the forced 
calm'of his manner, and he asked this question with an 
unfaltering voice. 

"Yes, Sir — without her. She never meant to go 
with him," said the mother, with a strong tone of in- 
dignation. 
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" Is she still engaged to him ?" 

Mrs. Muggridge was silent. 

'^ Has she relinquished her engagement V* persisted 
Mordaunt. 

" I never said so," said her mother. 

" Then I see that she has. Very well. Now, where 
has your husband taken her ?'* 

" Sir !" exclaimed Mrs. Muggridge, raising her red 
and streaming eyes, and scrambling up from her knees 
to take a chair, '* I cannot teU you. . I promised Mr. 
Muggridge I would not, and I toill not ! — ^won't you be 
seated. Sir ? I'm not fit to talk to you, but still, take 
a seat, if you like. Sir. I wasn't told not to offer you 
thaty at all events ! — and though my heart is ready to 
break, I can't forget you've been kind to us when we 
wanted it. Only don't ask me where Sav..I mean, 
where my husband is, for I promised I would not teU." 

" I conclude they are gone to Dulwich?** 

" No, Sir, they are not." 

" Then to Hampton Court ?" 

'^ No, Sir.'' 

^'ToHampstead?" 

" I beg your pardon. Sir, if I am rude, but I pro- 
mised not to teU." 

" Then they are at Hampstead. Very welL" 

*' I never told you so. Sir." 

^'I know you did not. Do not be alarmed— you 
have not betrayed the trust reposed in you— but it has 
come to my knowledge that they are there. All I 
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wish now to ascertain is, Saverell's reasons for break- 
ing off her engagement with Mr. Drayton ?" 
Mrs. Muggridge's comely cheek crimsoned. 
'^,We never asked her to say. Sir." 
'^ Is she happy, Mrs. Muggridge ?" and for the first 
time the strong voice shook. 

'^ If she is not, Sir, she has no one but herself to 
blame," was the mother's answer; and here again there 
was the slightly indignant intonation, which imme- 
diately put Mordaunt on the defensive, and made him 
withdraw within himself. 

**Do you follow your husband to Hampstead? or 
does he return here for you ?" was his next question. 
** He comes back for me." 
"To-night?" 
*' No, Sir, to-morrow." 
" And spends the day in town V 
Mrs. Muggridge looked at him for a moment with 
those keen penetrating eyes of hers, and then with a 
sudden energy, which startled him, she exclaimed : — 

'* Oh, Sir, for God's sake stop, and think what you 
are about, before you go on ! I may be a poor igno- 
rant woman, as far as the ways of you gentlemen of the 
great world may be concerned, but I have got a mo- 
ther's eyes in my head all the same, and a mother's 
heart; and I do beg you, for God's sake, stop and 
think before you go the way to break mine, €ts well as 
SavereWs ! I don't say but what my husband made 
very free to presume to write to you, and I told him 
so, but now that I see you to-day. .iadeed. Sir, I think 
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he was not wrong . . and if you had but been here when 
he resolved to write that letter, .if you did but know 
all we've gone through with, .no, I mean. .1. .if you 
had but been her father and mother as we are, and seen 
her throwing her best chance away . . . . " 

'' Mrs. Muggridge," interrupted Eveleyn, haughtily, 
though touched to the quick in reality, " you have said 
quite enough. As far as / am concerned, have no fears 
for your daughter. I believe that both you and her 
father misjudge, mistake, and wrong me. To no one 
but yourself, as her mother, would I own as much. 
Say no more, however, for to-morrow morning, before 
the return of Mr. Muggridge, I shall have left this 
house, unless, in the meantime, circumstances should 
occur which will cause me to change my intention. In 
this case, I believe he wiU find, that though he has 
taken upon himself to request me to vacate these apart- 
ments, he has not the slightest power in the world to 
compel me to do so." 

Mrs. Muggridge, terrified and unhappy, sat down to 
console herself with a " good cry,*' as Mordaunt left 
the room ; and he, in a state of mind which could have 
brooked no society, save that of Lady Heron, betook 
himself to the pretty little house in Curzon Street, as 
perfectly unconscious as the man in the moon as to 
what his next step would be. 

Whilst Mr. and Mrs. Eveleyn, Lady Alexander, Sir 
Alan and Lady Gore, and Gertrude, were all playing their 
part at the dinner table at Heron Court, very much the 
same scene, on a smaller scale, was being enacted at the 

VOL. I. o 
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cozy round table in Curzon Street, where Mordaunt, at 
the head of it, preserved, before the stately domestics of 
his aunt, an imperturbable demeanour, and conversed 
with her, as long as they remained in the room, on all 
the leading topics of the day. 

No sooner, however, were they alone, than the old 
lady drew her chair round to his side, and having seen 
from the first that something was wrong, entreated him 
to tell her, without disguise, the cause to which she 
owed his unexpected company at dinner that day. 

She had not to entreat long. If Mordaunt hesitated, 
it was only because he hardly knew where to begin. 
It was not that he was about to conceal any part of his 
story, for he had invited himself to dinner that day for 
the sole and express purpose of unburdening his mind 
of the intolerable load that weighed upon it ; and of 
all his family, he was well aware that the only being 
who would listen to, or tolerate the disclosure, was that 
gentle, amiable, and charitable woman, who had more 
of the milk of human kindness in her than any soul he 
kn<?w. It was only words he wanted, and a fitting form 
of speech, and after a moment's thought, he exclaimed, 
with his head buried in his hands, — 

^^ I have committed a theft ! — a cruel, cowardly theft, 
and how to break it to you I do not know !*' 

It was not likely that Lady Heron should understand 
such a beginning, and this she truly confessed ; so 
evidently sincere, however, was her anxiety, that having 
once broken the ice, Mordaunt foimd little difficulty in 
proceeding. 
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*' The theft, my deax aunt, is that of a young girl's 
heart — as I beliere — and now give me your best atten- 
tion, for you must listen to that most tedious of all 
egotistical tales, a love story." 

Lady Heron was a good listener — an invaluable 
audience — and not a word feU from her lips during the 
hour or more that it took Eveleyn to relate every cir- 
cumstance connected with his unlucky romance from its 
earliest date. Her countenance, it is true, varied with 
every variation of the tale, and a grieved expression sat 
on it, when she saw that he was really suffering acutely, 
and bitterly sensible of the position in which he had 
placed himself. 

The view, however, which she took of the whole 
affair was a very erroneous one. Her idea was, that 
Mordaunt was embarrassed as to how to get rid of the 
Muggridge family — that he was tired of them, and 
that he found it difficult to retreat without making some 
great pecuniary sacrifice — that his own funds would not 
enable him to do this — and that he was of course afraid 
to apply to his father ; — ^therefore, in taking this rather 
natural view of the dilemma, she thought the kindest 
thing she could do, would be to place any amount of 
money he pleased at his disposal, and beg him to lose 
no time in effecting an arrangement. 

Had any one else but Lady Heron said all this — ^had 
such injurious suspicions emanated from any other 
being — Mordaunt's indignation would have known no 
bounds ; but from Lady Heron it was different, and he 
was only vexed and mortified when he saw, after ex- 

o 2 
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plaining the true state of the case, that she. looked upon 
his conduct as a species of madness, and repudiated hia 
idea of a marriage with Saverell Muggridge as the very- 
height of insanity. 

The night waned into the small hours of the morning 
before Lady Heron and Mordaunt Eveleyn separated. 
No argument that reason, affection, and interest could 
suggest, and which the old lady did not fail emphati- 
cally to impress upon her nephew, had the least effect 
upon him. In vain she urged the pride of his family, 
his own high birth, his expectations, and the misery in 
which he would involve all connected with him — if not 
himself — should he persist in this wild dream. In vain 
she assured him that his delusion would pass away, and 
than then would come the bitter day of repentance — 
that, though the object of this singular and unfortunate 
attachment might be all that he described her, and all 
even that he imagined her, still, if he actually persisted 
in so fatal a step as marriage, it was utterly impossible 
that there should be a total cessation of all intercourse 
between his wife and her family. Mordaunt might try 
it, but it would fail. They would cling to him through 
life — a millstone round his neck — an incubus on his 
existence. 

All that Eveleyn said was — 

" This from yow. Aunt Heron ? — I confess I did not 
expect it. I know the sentiments of my family on this 
subject, but I did hope that yours were more liberal." 

" Yes, my dear Mordaunt, where any great advan- 
tage is to be gained by an imequal alliance I can be 
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liberal! — ^btit here, I see no Toom ! — ^you gain nothing 
by marrying this girl — ^neither wealth nor connection 
' — ^and yon lose everything ! — ^you lose friends and posi- 
tion both !" 

'* Not so," retorted Mordaunt, " I do not sink to the 
level of my wife — I raise her to mine.*' 

" A very pretty theory, and one universaUy preached, 
but most difficult to practise ! — to raise one so low — 
(forgive me, my dear Mordaunt !) but to raise one so low 
to your level will be the labour of a lifetime ! you will 
effect it I have no doubt, but what it will cost you of 
mental toil, vexation and heartburning, I dread to think ! 
^Remember, too, that you move in a sphere which will 
think nothing of slighting your wife — a slight to her 
will be an insult to you, and how will you bear this ? 
Mordaunt, you cannot marry this young girl ! and my 
only hope is that she may shew herself wiser than you 
are 1 — that this extraordinary infatuation of yours may 
not be shared by her, and, in short, that she may reject 
your 

Eveleyn smiled. 

** If I see any chance of that, my dear aunt, she 
shall never have it in her power. I am not the selfish 
wretch you imagine. Perhaps I am even more gene- 
rous than you give me credit for. If Saverell's happi- 
ness is still in her own hands, I shall see her to-morrow 
for the last time ; — ^if not. ..." 

*' If not, what then?" 

'* If not, cofite qui cofite, / marry her.** 

He left Curzon Street with a promise that on his re- 
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turn from Hampstead, lie would iminediady repair therd 
again^ and tell Lady Heron the result of the interview 
which he was determined to have with Saverell ; and 
no sleep visited the old lady's eyelids that night. 

Wretched herself, at the prospect of so much im- 
pending wretchedness for the Eveleyn family, she lay 
awake, turning over the whole story in her mind, and 
wondering whether she had better go at once to the 
father and mother and put in her energetic veto against 
all farther acquaintance, or whether she had better 
start at daybreak for Heron Court, and rouse its inmates 
to open war. 

. Being a late riser, Mordaunt's knock again resounded 
at her door before these weighty plans and projects 
could be gathered together in her brain. They were 
all still floating in an inextricable mass, when with a face 
^^ sety^ as it were, to a sort of desperate firmness, and a 
look of ten additional years added on to his own, he 
presented himself before her. 

Lady Heron rose from her seat and gazed at him 
through eyes nearly blinded by tears. She held out 
her hand, and looked the questions which she could 
not speak. He grasped it and uttered only one sen- 
tence. It was — 
^^ I marry her^^ 
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CSAPTER XVI. 

To attempt to describe the consternation of the Eveleyn 
family^ about a fortnight after the abrupt departure of 
Mordaunt, when a letter arriYed from him, announcing 
— ^not his entanglement — not his intentions, — not even 
his engagement — ^but actually his marriage, would be 
impossible. No words could describe the dismay and 
genuine grief which seemed to fall like an avalanche 
on every member of the once united group, and the 
immediate effect of the shock upon Mr. Eveleyn was a 
slight paralytic seizure, plunging the family still more 
deeply, if possible, into confusion and affliction. 

Whilst one messenger was despatched to town for 
a physician, another brought Mr. Anstruther to the 
house of secret mourning, and after he had taken the 
best steps he could until the arrival of a superior in 
skill, he accepted the offer of Lady Gore to make 
one at their silent and uncomfortable dinner-table. 
Seeing at a glance that something very unusual had oc- 
curred thus to disturb the equanimity of people whom 
he had never before known agitated by passing events, 
the old doctor thought he was doing a charitable deed 
when he led the conversation with unwonted brilliancy ; 
and in order to amuse his tearful hearers as much as he 
could, he made the subject of his discourse his new 
assistant ! 

" The very strangest, wildest, fellow that ever took 
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to pestle and mortar ! — full of practical jokes that reallj 
make me shake in my shoes, and with no more idea as 
to how to manage a sick patient than I should hare 
were I called in to attend a dying parrot ! He is very 
young, though, and I don*t wish to judge him either 
harshly or hastily, but c^tainly it never has been my 
fate to have dealings with any human being so utterly 
ignorant of all the commonest usages of society.** 

How little did the garrulous and worthy doctor think 
that every word he uttered was a " two-edged sword " 
in the breast of those who listened with such sorrow- 
struck faces to his gossip ! — ^how little could he di;eam 
that the creature on whose vagaries he had been dila- 
ting, was at that very moment Mordaunt Eveleyn's 
brother-in-law ! 

That night, not a bed in Heron Court was tenanted. 
The household were all sitting up for the London doc- 
tor, and the mother and her daughters were keeping a 
sad watch by the side of their invalid. Lord Alex- 
ander Aylmer arrived in the course of the evening, 
having been sent for by telegraphic message, and Sir 
Alan Gore was gone up to town to see what tidings he 
could learn of his unfortunate brother-in-law. 

Meanwhile Mr. Eveleyn rallied sufficiently to speak 
of what had happened, and his state of anguish was 
pitiable to witness. The ignorance, too, in which they 
were all kept with regard to the circumstances of the 
case, only aggravated their suffering, and how they should 
ever break the humiliating news to the establishment 
was an additional source of pain and perplexity. 
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To be despised by your superiors is bad enough, but 
to be brought low in the sight of your inferiors is in- 
finitely worse. And the Eveleyns, too^ who had from 
time immemorial held their heads so high! — to be 
dragged from their altitude by one so respected and 
beloved as Mordaunt had hitherto been ! 

*^ How we are ever to look up again / don't know,** 
cried Lady Alexander, in an agony of grief and indig- 
nation ; '^ unless, indeed, we go abroad till it has blown 
ovor. . If we remain in England we never can notice 
his wife ! we must either give up our country or our 
brother.** 

" I consider the latter alternative by far the most 
agreeable,** said Lord Alexander ; " I don't see why 
we should suffer for Mordaunt*s sins. I suppose your 
father will cut him off, and there*s an end of it." 

" Never ; papa would never cut off Mordaunt, even 
if he had the power, which he has not. Mordaunt 
must have his share of the money like all the rest of 
us, and as to Heron Court, that, of course, he must come 
into.*' 

*' The daughter of a lodging-house keeper mistress 
of Heron Court I** said Grace. 

*' We must give the man some other profession than 
that,'* pursued Lady Alexander ; *^ during the time 
that the subject occupies the attention of the world 
we must make the best of it— when Alan comes back 
we shall hear more — till then we can do nothing but 
deplore Mordaxmt*s conduct, and the only thing that I 
bitterly regret, is the absence of Lord Arlington ! Now 
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that the mischief is done, I can recall fifty hints of 
Mordaunt's changed habits, that Felix used to give me ! 
and I took no heed, for I had such confidence in his 
self-esteem ! — oh, Grace, we have a great deal to re- 
proach ourselves with ! if we had but meddled more 
in his affairs, this degradation might have been spared 
usr 

The next morning, by the earliest train, the doctor 
firom town arrived, arid at the same moment a well- 
known and welcome face appeared over his shoulder. 

*' Oh, Felix !" cried all the sisters in a breath, " how 
glad we are to see you, but at what a moment have you 
arrived !*' 

As usual. Lord Arlington knew everything. The 
moment he found himself alone with the family, he sat 
down surrounded by them, and answered their eager 
questions with true and friendly warmth. He was 
Mordaunt's dearest friend, and they clung to him ac- 
cordingly. 

" Did you know of it ? did you ever suspect it ? had 
you an idea ? and why did you never put us on our 
guard ?" were questions that fell from their lips in rapid 
succession, and his narration in reply was like balm to 
their blistered hearts. 

'' I knew nothing dangerous until the other day, but 
I have long had my fears that the fascinations of the 
daughter would soon divert Mordaunt's interest from 
the father, and attract it towards herself; I have 
warned him over and over again, and I even went so 
far, when I found that Sir Alan had unconsciously and 
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unintentionally driven him into the lion's mouthy as to 
advise him to be answerable for a year's rent, and with- 
draw before it was too late. Whenever I spoke these 
cautions, he either \ laughed at my fears or became 
annoyed, and so after a time I ceased from troubling 
him ; thus you see there came an inter-regnum, and my 
own affairs took me away into the West of England, 
where I slumbered in total ignorance of all diat was 
going on in the world, until all of a sudden who should 
drop down upon me but Combes, Mordaunt's valet, 
and he told me that he was discharged." 

*^ Combes ! Combes discharged !'* exclaimed Lady 
Gore ; " why, he was Mordaunt's right hand !" 

*^ Combes was discharged with a full quarter's wages 
at a day's notice ; and so singular, so liberal, and so un- 
expected an arrangement surprised him to that degree 
that he left no stone unturned until he discovered 
enough to alarm him as to Mordaunt's sanity, and then 
he came off at once to me." 

" And what did he tell you ?" 

** That Mordaunt was at Hampstead, in apartments 
hired for a fortnight; that he was in the lanes and fields 
from morning till night with. . . . the lady he has since 

married and that he firmly believed, unless I 

made every possible exertion, that something dreadful 
would happen ; these were his own words." 

*' And this then, the light in which our brother's mar- 
riage is looked on, even by his valet !'* said Lady Alex- 
ander clasping her hands, and wringing them together. 
"Well my lord, what next?" 
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** I lost no time^ as you will I am sore do me the 
justice to believe, and I went up to town immediately; 
I reached London in six hours from the mcmient 
Combes came to me, and in one hour more I was at 
Hampstead ; I prowled about the whole day, for I had 
no clue to guide me as to where I should find him, and 
at dusk I was rewarded ; I met him arm in arm with 

• • . • the lady ; face to face indeed, and he never 

lost his self-possession for a moment. I was so struck 
dumb myself at finding all my fears thus realized, that 
I stood mute, like a fool ; but his conduct was cool and 
composed, he shook my hand as warmly as ever, and 
said, ' If you come to upbraid, you are too late ; to-mor- 
row, long before this hour, Saverell will be my wife.' ** 

*' Then you were present at their marriage !" cried 
the sisters. 

" Yes I made a point of it ; I saw him give himself 
to the most beautiful girl — saving your presence, gentle 
ladies — that ever sun shone upon." 

** Oh, Lord Arlington !" exclaimed Gertrude who had 
till now been quite silent, " do not joke on such a sub- 
ject; your words themselves should be full of tears, as 
our eyes have been, ever since the news reached us !** 

*' But I hope before I leave you, to make you more 
reconciled to his fete ; believe me when I teU you that 
when you see your new sister, you will find it difficult 
to discover a fault in her, as far as her appearance goes. 
I give you my word that she is beautiftd." 

*' Impossible !" cried Lady Alexander, " you never 
can have seen Mr. Anstruther's atrocious assistant^ or 
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you would not try and make us believe that any creature 
related to him can be even bearable.'* 

*' Well, but what will you say when I tell you that 
you have actually seen her ? — I mean that Miss Eveleya 
certainly has seen her, and spoken to her too — Lady 
Gore has also seen her, and now I will tell you where ; 
do you recollect going to the Dulwich Gallery one 
summer's day V* 

" Perfectly ! you were of our party." 

*' Do you remember a young artist copying one of 
the pictures, with whom you, Miss Eveleyn, opened a 
conversation ?" 

" I recollect her distinctly. What can you mean ?" 

'' That that young artist was Saverell. . . .1 will not 
offend your ears by her unpleasant maiden name. . . . 
but that was the present Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn !" 

There was a long pause. The sisters were trying to 
recall the features of one, now become an object of such 
deep interest to them ; and Lord Arlington was watch- 
ing the effect of his narrative. He had come down to 
Heron, fully hoping to " bring healing on his wings ;" 
and he began by trying to reconcile the Eveleyns to the 
new and obnoxious member of their family. 

" Well, now go on," said Lady Gore, in a resigned 
voice. *^ I think I just recollect her, but it does not 
much signify. Only tell us what came next." 

'' The marriage came next, at Hampstead Church. 
After that, they drove quietly away on their road to 
Folkestone ; and now, I imagine, they are abroad." 

"And just picture to yourself our feelings," ejaculated 
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Lady Alexander, with a sudden impulse^ " what our 
feelings will be when the marriage is announced in the 
papers ! I assure you I look forward to that with per- 
fect horror !" 

'* See it then at once, and accustom yourself to the 
sight/' said Lord Arlington, '^ for I have brought you 
down a paper on purpose. I wrote the advertisement 
myself, for fear of accidents, and made it as simple and 
as unpresuming as possible. It is here. •••'' and he 
read as follows : 

" At St. Church, on the 87th instant, M. Eve- 

leyn, Esq. to SavereU-Anne, only daughter of Thomas 
Muggridge, Esq.'' 

'* You observe. Lady Alexander, that I have put no 
christian name to Mordaunt's patronymic, as I thought 
the less attention attracted towards it the better.'' 

From the presence of the sisters. Lord Arlington was 
very soon summoned to that of Mr. Eveleyn, and here 
the interview was still more painful. Though prepared 
at every point to meet great difficulties, as far as for- 
giveness for Mordaunt went, he was vjot prepared to 
^ee the old man brought down so low. It showed him 
how exceeding must have been the pride that, once 
struck, could so completely have prostrated its pos- 
sessor. 

Of course, there was not a word uttered by Lord Ar- 
lington, that did not deeply interest the parents ; but 
their greatest anxiety appeared to be, to learn the cha- 
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racter of the people who had thus '^ entrapped " Mor- 
daunt. 

" That is the very word I knew you would naturally 
use/' said Lord Arlington ; ** but when I have told you 
all, you will, I am sure, in common justice, recall it. 
Mordaunt was not entrapped. The deed was entirely 
his own. He had no counsellor, and he acted in vehe- 
ment defiance of the lady's father, who, from the mo- 
ment he suspected what was going on, oflfered the most 
strenuous opposition to the match." 

It was now Mrs. Eveleyn's turn to be indignant. 
Could any voice be found, presumptuous enough to 
raise objections to a match with her son f Lord Arling- 
ton must be joking. 

*^ On the contrary, Mrs. Eveleyn, I have had more 
trouble with him than you can imagine. He was in a 
state bordering on distraction when I first saw him, iand 
I left him inconsolable. Remember that, though Mor- 
daunt has contracted an objectionable alliance, you have 
still your son, while this poor man has lost his daughter 
as completely as though Death had taken her — and he 
felt it." 

" I cannot see it," said Mr. Eveleyn ; " we have 
equally lost our son. At this moment, it seems to me 
perfectly impossible that I can eyet receive hirn again, 
unless unaccompanied by this woman." 

Lord Arlington could hardly refrain from smiling. 
The term struck him as so singularly inapplicable to 
Saverell. The idea of calling that gentle, elegant, 
child-like creature, " this woman .'" 
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" I trust you will think this over again," was, how- 
ever, all he said, " for I assure you there is something 
in the young girl's appearance more winning and at- 
tractive than I can express. She is one who, with the 
single exception of her unfortunate lineage, might he 
supposed to belong to any station, however high ; — but 
will you let me talk to you now of her parents ?— shall 
I be kind or cruel if I pursue the subject for a few 
minutes longer ?— just to tell you what I have thought 
it best to do, for the advantage of all parties ?"..•. 

These words were spoken in a whisper to Mrs. Eve- 
leyn. The sorrow-struck father could bear but little at 
a time, and as sleep seemed creeping over his eyelids. 
Lord Arlington passed with his companion into an ad- 
joining apartment. 

" Tell »ie," said Mrs. Eveleyn ; " when my husband 
is better, I can repeat it to him. What have you done? 
or rather, what was there to do ? — ^has Mordaunt left us 
room to assist him to extricate himself in any way from 
his frightful position ?" 

" He cannot be extricated exactly, but what I am de- 
sirous of doing is, to make it appear in the eyes of the 
world in the best possible light. You are, of course, 
aware that the father of. . . .what may 1 call her, Mrs. 
Eveleyn V 

*' Call her Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn," was the haughty 
reply, *' since she has a right to the name.'* 

" The father of Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn is the owner 
of the house in which Mordaunt had a suite of apart- 
ments ; — thus, of course, when people begin to make 
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inquiries, they will gladly seize upon the title of ' lod- 
ging-house keeper/ or something equally opprobrious 
. • . .people axe so good-natured, Mrs. Eveleyn ! ... .so 
I bethought me of suggesting to Mr. Muggridge, that 
he should not return to this house for 6ome time — ^per- 
haps not at all — ^but that he should remain at Hamp- 
stead, and let it be supposed that that is his real 
abode • • • • " 

'' The world will soon ferret out the truth,'* said Mrs. 
Eveleyn, bitterly. 

" Yes, a part of the world — the lotoer world — ^but not 
the world you live in, Mrs. Eveleyn ! I have a good 
story cut and dried ready for it ! — a fact connected with 
Mr. Muggridge's birth, with which perhaps you are 
not yet acquainted ... .he is an illegitimate son . . . . " 

**Good Heavens!" ejaculated Mrs. Eveleyn. She 
said nothing but this, almost in a groan, and then clasped 
her hands over her eyes. The action was more expres- 
sive than words. 

" ... .But the son of a peer — an Irish peer — Lord 
Kavanagh.'' 

Mrs. Eveleyn looked up quickly, with an expression 
of great relief. 

^' It makes it better !" she exclaimed ; " yes, it really 
does make it better ! you give me new life, Felix !" 

Lord Arlington smiled. How plainly in those words 
spoke Mordaunt's mother ! it was Mordaunt's own sen- 
timent ! breathed long before he ever guessed that he 
should arrive at this termination ! 

*^ It certainly makes it better,*' she continued; *' but 

VOL. I. p 
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give me the Peerage, for I never even heard the 
title—" 

" He lives, and has lived all his life, in the wilds of 
Ireland. Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn is his granddaughter 
— and this is what I propose careftdly whispering 
about.*' 

*' You are right — we can do nothing better, though 
very bad is the best ! But I see by this Peerage that 
Lord Kavanagh has had legitimate children — he has 
had a daughter. . • .died an infant, you see. • • .and a 
son, died 18 — ,. . . .that is seventeen years ago. . . .how 
old is Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn?" 

^^ About that age, I should say — or she may be older." 

" Is there no hope of being able to prove that the 
Earl was legally married to her grandmother ?" 

*' Not the faintest. She was the laundry-maid, and 
died in giving birth to Mrs. Mordaunt's father. Had 
she lived. Lord Kavanagh would, in all probability, 
have married her. I have been told that he hated his 
only son. Mr. Muggridge has told me, indeed, that 
they were not on terms, which may possibly account for 
the Earl's having done more for him than could have 
been expected." 

^' Why, what has he done for him ?" 

" Till last year he allowed him an annuity ; but that 
was discontinued when he presented him with this house 
in town, which will no doubt prove more than an equi- 
valent." 

'^ Well," said Mrs. Eveleyn, after a long pause, in 
which pride and grief seemed struggling for the mas- 
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tery, and as she spoke^ stretching out her hand to Lord 
Arlington ; '' I am obliged to you, Felix, for all you 
have done. You have behaved to us like a son — no — 
I am wrong ! — as more than a son ! — and I thank you 
more in my heart than by my lips. I have only one 
more question to ask. You say Combes, has been dis- 
charged ? — do you not think he is a dangerous person 
to be at large ? — ^he must be possessed of very much 
information which it is our interest should not transpire. 
Can we not make some arrangement to purchase his 
silence ? A small annual sum is so often given when 
affairs of this kind require hushing up." 

"You are right, Mrs. Eveleyn, but I should re- 
commend something better stiU than money. I have 
already written to Mordaunt on the subject, and I trust 
he will agree with me in what I advised. Indeed, I 
wrote at the anxious and earnest solicitation of Combes 
himself. Mordaunt should take him back — there is no 
plan half so safe ! Whilst Mordaunt and his wife are 
his master and mistress, he wiU serve them faithfully, 
and consider every slighting word against them, as one 
against himself— it is a bright idea of yours, that he 
should not be at large^ — I hope Mordaim^t will think 
with us." 

" The bright idea appears to have been yours, Felix, 
not mine. You have come to us like a true friend, in 
a season of sorrow. You have seen us humbled, but 
we had rather have been so before you than any other 
living being. We shall always be grateful to you, and 
all I implore is, cling to us still ! — do not desert Mor- 

P 2 
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daunt even now ! What our plans regarding him are 
to be, of course we hardly know at present — ^we must 
wait for his next letter — ^but now that you are here, stay 
with us.*' 



CHAPTER XVIL 



Gbeat grief, great consternation, great excitement — 
aU these things have but their day, and then they sub- 
side. The Eveleyns were naturally gay, light-hearted, 
careless people ; Heron Court was generally the scene 
of a constant change of visitors ; and though, at the 
present moment, Mr. Eveleyn's slow recovery prevented 
the assembling of the customary concourse of guests, 
still, old friends were invited to cheer up their host, 
and the married daughters of the family started off to 
various destinations, as soon as the state of their father 
permitted. 

The restless do not give themselves time to brood 
over sorrows. They fly, and nothing but remembrance, 
like a faint shadow, pursues them. The quiescent, on 
the contrary, sit alone with their grief. The man who 
broods over his one bitter thought?, pleased with its 
presence, and mournfully glad to feel that it " waiteth 
by his side," is a difficult man to deal with — an almost 
impossible person to console — and so felt Lord Arling- 
ton, when, with his usual good-nature and kindness, 
he made an excursion to Hampstead, when his visit at 
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Heron Court had terminated, on purpose to see the 
Muggridges. As he passed through town, he had 
called at their house, and found that its owner had so 
far acted upon his suggestion as to let it. It was let, 
he was told, for three years. 

He was ushered into a small drawing-room at the 
back of the house, which looked and opened upon a 
garden, and then, in a flutter of fussiness, Mrs. Mug- 
gridge receiyed him. There was so great a change in 
her manner altogether, that Lord Arlington was at a 
loss to account for it. It did not occur to him that to a 
woman of her stamp, there was an immeasurable dis- 
tance between " Felix Wynn*' and Lord Arlington ; 
and at last, when her airs, her graces, and her servile 
obsequiousness had fairly exhausted him, he set it all 
down to the elation consequent on feeling herself the 
mother of Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn, whose name she 
brought in at eyery moment. 

But why did not the father appear ? Did Mrs. Mug- 
gridge consider the visit to herself only? This was 
more than Felix could stand ; so, hinting that his time 
was limited, he begged to know whether he might hope 
to see Mr. Muggridge, or whether he should call 
again? 

Mrs. Muggridge said she would go and find him— 
he was generally walking or sitting in the garden — ^he 
was quite an altered man. '^ You would hardly know 
him now, my lord. He never does anything from 
morning till night, but sit and dream. Sometimes I 
think it has affected his mind, and sometimes I fancy 
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he is ill. At the time that we were in such trouble 
about my poor darling girl, iSlrs. Mordaunt ] Eveleyn, 
he was thrown out of his work as reader, because he 
could not fix his attention on it, and somebody, of course^ 
took his place, so now he has nothing to do, and I 
think it affects him — ^he seems so odd and so restless. 
He is all for travelling about — the evening of the wed- 
ding, my lord, his mind certainly did wander, for he 
talked incessantly of ' knowing no rest,* those were 
his words.. ..but there he is in the garden. Sir.... 
doesn't he look a perfect shadow ?" 

Lord Arlington looked with real regret at the ema- 
ciated being now passing before him at the end of the 
garden; his head bowed — ^his hands clasped behind 
him — and his tread so slow and measured, that he 
seemed walking mechanically, instead of for air and 
exercise. He had always been nearly a skeleton, but 
now, as his wife had justly remarked, he was indeed a 
perfect shadow. 

" I will join him," said Felix, anxious to escape from 
the obnoxious society of Mrs. Muggridge ; and throw- 
ing up the window, he crossed the lawn, and passed 
his arm kindly through that of the unhappy-looking 
man. 

'^ My dear friend,*' said he, " I do not like finding 
you thus. What has become of your active habits, and 
your industrious mind? You are not looking well, 
Mr. Muggridge — ^your wife tells me you are not well 
— now tell me everything you feel, and let me prescribe 
for you." 
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" My lord, I am comparatively quite well ! — ^there is 
little the matter with me now, except a. .a. .a sort of 
impression now that it is my duty to travel., I must 
not rest just yet. .my task in life is not completed. ..." 

" Well, change will do you good. You have grown 
thin," said Felix. 

" Yes, my lord," replied Mr. Muggridge, with a 
wintry smile ; " I know I have grown thin ; — there has 
been for many a long year something gnawing here, at 
my h€!lu:t, and it gnaws there still, though as I said, I 
am now well — comparatively — and happy! — yes — 
happy — if I could but be quite sure that she were 
happy too ! — oh, my lord — is your friend the man cal- 
culated to make her so ?" 

There was a wildness, an incoherence in the poor 
man's manner, that gave Felix a turn. His mind was 
evidently shaken. Then came a long pause. 

" I have done your friend many an injustice," he 
continued, ^* as far as unjust thoughts and suspicions 
can wrong a man; and to find that the cruel, agonizing 
fears I entertained of his intentions were groundless, 
has lifted an immense weight off my mind. But, my 
lord, there is a worm still gnawing here^ — I have lost 
the light of my life." 

" So every one feels who marries a daughter," said 
Felix. 

"No, my lord. No one ever married a daughter 
under my circumstances ! — ^yet it is a good and suitable 
match " 

Lord Arlington looked at him with surprise. The 
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humble manner which usually accompanied Mr. Mug- 
gridge's proud speeches, gave way as he uttered these 
words, to one unusually haughty, and again Felix set 
him down as " odd." To use the term ^' suitable,** too, 
sounded strange. Surely he could not pretend to as- 
sume any dignity from his left-handed link to nobility ? 
— If so, the man was indeed altered ! — ^he, who never, 
in all his acquaintance with Lord Arlington, had hinted 
in the most remote manner at his parentage, was hardly 
likely now to begin to pride himself upon it, and imagine 
that it lessened the distance between his daughter and 
her husband. 

^^ But now tell me, Mr. Muggridge, when do you 
mean to start on your travels ? You want change of 
air and scene — where do you intend going V^ 

" Everywhere, my lord ! — I mean to leave noplace 
unvisited !" then suddenly recollecting himself, he 
added, '^ forgive me — I am dreaming — ^my grief is too 
much for me. I cannot talk to you. Lord Arlington 
— you bring back so forcibly to my mind my happy 
days. Yet I am not mourning so much for her as for 
myself. They will never let me see her again — never 
let me hold the dear familiar communion of bye-gone 
days with her ! — death in life ! — ^how horrible ! " 

^^ Again you are doing my friend injustice,'* said 
Lord Arlington ; " and again, I trust, you will find 
that you wrong him. Eveleyn has a good heart." 

" I know the Eveleyn family by reputation well," 
returned Mr. Muggridge ; *' he may have a good heart, 
but the pride of their race clings to him. When I 
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urged as one of my strongest objections to the match, 
that he would tear her away from me, as you would tear 
asunder the very heart-strings, he said nothing ! — he 
never said, — * I will bring her back to you some day,' 
— ^he said nothing ! — but this is all wrong of me, my lord. 
Forgive me — ^these fits come over me now and then, and 
then I wake, and am sorry, and repentant. These are 
early days, but when my grief is older I shall bear it 
better. I could bear it better, even now, if I could 
only feel sure that she is happy — if I could only just 
rest my eyes once more on her face ! its expression 
would tell me in a moment !'* 

** You will see her again when they return to Eng- 
land, as a matter of course," said Lord Arlington. 
" You cannot expect, my dear friend, that a man who 
has so daringly braved the displeasure of such a father 
as Mr. Eveleyn — (a man notorious for his pride) — 
would like to present himself, and the fair object who 
ensnared him, before the paternal eyes, until some sort 
of flag of truce had been held out. In a few days you 
will hear from your daughter, and you will see then 
what their plans are. In the meantime, if I were you, 
I would take a little tour somewhere. Have you ever 
been in Wales ?" 

" My lord, if I move, it will be abroad— to follow and 
watch them, but at a distance. I cannot live without 
my SavereU. I must not lose sight of her.*' 

Lord Arlington exerted himself to oppose, as strongly 
as he could, this unwise measure. He knew Mordaunt 
well enough to feel sure that any conduct of this kind 
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on the part of Saverell's relations would annoy and irri- 
tate him beyond expression. He therefore wasted 
much precious breath on the subject, and was beginning 
to give it up in despair, when he heard the rustling of 
a very stiff muslin dress close to his elbow, and a voice 
whispered, — 

" It is all talk, my lord. He talks incessantly of tra- 
velling, and moving about, and all that, but he does 
not mean it. He will not move, but I let him talk, 
because I think it eases his mind." 

The scene at Heron Court had been a trying one; 
but this, in the humble cottage at Hampstead, was far 
more touching ; — at least, so thought Lord Arlington. 

In the one home was a sorrow-stricken man of 
wealth, surrounded by all the alleviations with which 
riches, and the affection and attention of a numerous 
family could compass him. In the other, a poor man 
had been robbed of the one kindred spirit that had 
cheered and cherished him for so many years, and had 
been left alone with his grief. The former had many 
to comfort him — ^the latter refused all consolation. In 
the former case it was their pride that was wounded — 
in the latter a heart had been seared, and Felix went 
away with the conviction, that loud and deep as had 
been the lamentations at Heron Court, the voice of sad- 
ness would cease in those lordly rooms long and long 
before the poor broken-hearted father would learn to 
contemplate his loneliness with anything like resigna- 
tion. 

After the storm came a profound lull. Lord Arling- 
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ton went to Scotland, and the Eveleyn family all dis- 
persed — ^Mr., Mrs., and Gertrude Eveleyn went to the 
sea-side, and the married daughters to the different 
houses where their husbands had shooting engagements. 
Here their brother's marriage generally formed the 
first subject of conversation with all the new-comers. 

*' Dear me. Lady Alexander, is it possible that that 
was your brother's marriage we saw in the paper V* 

" My dear Lady Gore, people tell me that your bro- 
ther is married. Is it true ? I never saw it in the 
papers, so I do not know the name of the lady — ^what 
was it?" 

" Oh, Lady Alexander, do you know my brother has 
met yours constantly at Baden, with the loveliest wife 
he says, he ever saw ; we did not even know he was 
married. Who was Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn?" 

At first the sisters used to feel very hot when thus 
questioned, and it was with the utmost difficulty that 
they brought their aristocratic lips to frame the name 
of " Muggridge," but with consummate skill they had all 
along arranged to master it boldly ; and they did so by 
adroitly pronouncing, first the name of " Kavanagh," 
honourable and high-sounding, and then sliding softly 
down upon '* Muggridge," by a road which the peer's 
title macadamized, and rendered passable. 

Thus, after a time, they surmounted the worst, and 
every one knew or thought they knew who Mrs. Mor- 
daunt Eveleyn was; more than half theworld saidshe was 
the imacknowledged daughter of an Irish peer, whom 
Mordaunt had picked up abroad, and the other portion 
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had also some story which answered equally well ; and as 
long as no one called it a decidedly low match, the Eye- 
leyns cared not a straw^ but thought they had managed 
the affair extremely well, and had made the best of it, 
which had always been their intention. 

And now came the long-looked-for, long-wished-for 
letters from Mordaunt. Arrived at last at Florence, 
after some months of rapid changes, he, for the first 
time since the letter in which he had announced his 
marriage, took up his pen to address his father. Three 
months had sped happily, and Mordaunt had had no 
occasion as yet to repent the step which had allied his 
fate to that of his accomplished and intellectual com- 
panion ; for the first time in his life, he had learnt what 
it was to have a companion — ^not in the mere empty- 
sounding name, but one who entered with more than 
girlish warmth into the beauties which they encoun- 
tered at every step, and whose skilful hand had power 
to perpetuate on canvas the effects which equally en- 
chanted the eye of both ; and Saverell's accomplish- 
ments were not limited to this extent either ; she could 
feel, think, and talk too, as well as draw, and being 
now in her element, her mind expanded in the genial 
atmosphere she breathed. 

Mordaunt was surprised — ^both surprised and de- 
lighted ; he was weU acquainted with the proficiency 
of his young wife as far as manual dexterity went, but 
to her mental acquirements he had not done justice ; 
he had yet to learn that there is no profession which 
tends to polish and refine the mind like that of the 
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artist. Artists are proyerbially agreeable people ; their 
lives are spent in the study of the beautiful, and in the 
pursuit of their vocation they are led into paths which 
promote mental cultivation without the up-hill drudgery 
of other professions ; they are often also great travellers, 
and their travels are almost invariably in search of such 
objects as charm the eye and elevate the mind — ^no 
wonder then that an artist is seldom otherwise than a 
delightful companion, as well as an accomplished one. 

Mordaunt, who all the years of his life had been in 
the habit of going the round of the picture galleries 
abroad with his glass in his eye, and languor in his air, 
could now stand by Saverell's side before some master- 
piece, almost as rapt as herself — ^but not, like her, 
from innate love of art, but because of the words which 
would fall from her fluent lips and rivet him to the spot 
to listen. 

Yet there were "occasions on which he often disap- 
pointed her grievously ; and though she said nothing, 
she felt hurt and wounded, often and often, to see, on 
one point in particular, his great dissimilarity to herself ; 
— ^whilst she worshipped the profession to which she had 
once belonged, and was proud of it, he, on the contrary, 
appeared ashamed of it. If, in the course of their 
travels, they met any of his former friends, which they 
constantly did, he made it a point with Saverell that 
she should never allow her portfolio to be examined. 
If she happened to be engaged on a sketch, he required 
her instantly to discontinue it. If the conversation 
turned on painting, she saw that he did not like her to 
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join in it. He would talk on it himself^ and her cheek 
would glow, and her eyes would glitter ; but she had 
tact enough to see that if even any of his friends ap- 
pealed to her, perhaps accidentally, as an authority, it 
irritated him ; and so in these conversations she never 
joined. But nevertheless, in her own heart, she could 
not help often asking herself. Why ? Why did not Mor- 
daunt like her to talk of pictures and painting ? Why 
did it displease him if any drawing of hers caught some 
admiring eye and elicited warm etlcomiums? Why 
was her portfolio to be so carefully hidden, and no one 
allowed to see and pass judgment on its contents ? Did 
he not overwhelm them with praise himself? Why then 
might they not be seen ? Sometimes artists called on 
them — how enchanted would she have been to have 
laid before clever and critical eyes those beloved efforts 
of her genius — (for every one knows how dear and 
precious to a young artist are her drawings !) and to 
have had them commented on — ^found fault with — 
picked to pieces, or praised. 

But no. If, in that curious affinity of kindred spirit 
which draws two people of the same tastes together, 
some artist or amateiir discovered that whilst Mor- 
daunt's knowledge was superficial, hers was true and 
deep, and, in consequence, turned more towards her 
than him, Mordaunt avoided that person, and shrank 
as if from a dagger's point when the question of, " Do 
you draw yourself, Mrs. Eveleyn?" happened to be 
asked. 

For a long time it never entered Saverell*s imagina- 
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tion that her husband could be ashamed of people 
knowing that she had been educated for an artist. She 
was too diffident to call herself one; but by education^ 
genius^ and genuine love of paintings she claimed as 
rather a proud thing than otherwise, her right to be 
classed amongst the infant members of the profession. 

Alas ! this little gratification she now foimd she must 
resign. She had long known that of her family and 
her maiden name he was ashamed^ and now she dis- 
covered that she must conceal birth, parentage, educa- 
tion, and antecedents of every kind ! It was mortifying, 
but she was naturally meek-spirited, yielding and 
loving. Nurtured with the most tender affection, 
though in poverty and privation, no evil passions had 
been as yet ever wakened in her breast ; so whenever 
Mordaunt corrected her for expressions or sentiments 
that displeased him, she took his reproofs with perfect 
temper. 

During the first few weeks of their married life, 
whenever her husband by chance gave utterance to 
thoughts which had, perhaps, been already embodied 
in words by Mr. Muggridge,in some of his moments of 
peace, and which his wife used to designate his 
" flights ;'* SavereU would exclaim, ** That is just 
what father so often said." And then Mordaunt, with 
an impetuous gesture of annoyance, would answer — 

** For heaven's sake ! my dear SavereU, say either 
* my father,* or * papa !' The very children in the street 
could say nothing worse than * father !* " 

That she was not totally insensible could be seen by 
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the colour which would rush into her cheeks on these 
occasions, but she never made any reply. It only made 
her timid in speaking, and cautious before she spoke at 
all in the presence of his friends, and then he used to 
call her too silent, duU, shy, &c., &c.; and impress 
upon her that mauvaUe honte was the attribute of a 
lower sphere than that in which she was placed. 

Mordaimt had not good sense enough to feel that he 
had no right to be angry and annoyed at the failings — 
hjaxdlj faults — of a young girl whom he had himself 
drawn out of her station. True, he had raised her to 
his own, but she had not by ttat act undergone any 
miraculous transformation. She was stiU Sayerell 
Muggridge by nature, though Saverell Eveleyn by 
name ; and he felt that before he could return to Eng- 
land and present her to the family whom he was de- 
termined should receive her, she must submit to be 
modelled by his hands, as far as possible, to his own 
standard ; and through this ordeal she was satisfactorily 
passing when the first six months of their wedded career 
was expiring. 

By this time Mordaunt had become aware that he 
must descend from the altitude of a bridegroom, and 
engage face to face with the realities of life. The first 
shock which wakened him to the necessity of this 
worldly warfare, was the sudden consciousness that he 
and his wife could not live on eight himdred a year. 

Those few intimates to whom he had confided his 
doubts on the subject had said to him, " Oh, yes, you 
can, abroad;** but his reply had been, 
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** But I do not mean to live abroad!" 

Nor did he. A morbid feeling had taken root in his 
character since his marriage. An unusual degree of 
sensitiveness on the subject of his wife, and her proba- 
ble reception in society, had arisen from the letters 
which he had from time to time received from England, 
and he determined to combat the prejudices which 
were likely to be raised against her, and boldly take 
his place, with her, in the station of life which he had 
always occupied. 

To do this, he must return to England. To be re- 
ceived abroad only, was not his ambition. To live en- 
tirely abroad was not to his taste ; and, therefore, though 
Saverell shrank in fear and trembling from the ap- 
proaching introduction to all her husband's *^ grand 
relations," as she called them, he began, now that the 
winter was over, to think seriously of his return home, 
and to make those matter-of-fact calculations which, as 
a bachelor, he had known but by name. 

To do Mordaunt justice, he saw his position clearly. 
He saw how he had placed himself, and he knew that 
he had many great difficulties against which to contend. 
The two powers, whose conflicting causes gave him the 
most uneasiness, were the two families — his own and 
his wife's. His task was to draw the former closely 
round him, and to repel the latter to the most extreme 
distance ; and both undertakings appeared equally diffi- 
cult ; for whilst he saw that Saverell trembled even to 
think of his haughty mother and brilliant sisters, her 
heart yearned with unshaken afiection toward her father, 
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and every little incident whicli lie related to her in his 
letters regarding her mother and brothers, was read 
and re-read, and repeated, and remembered, and clung 
to, with a tenacity which, however natural, was now a 
positive annoyance to Mordaunt. 

To use his own phraseology, it was his determination 
to *' keep off these people *' — he had always intended it 
— ^he rather piqued himself on having made this inten- 
tion evident to the Muggridge family the day he took 
Saverell from them — ^he had no idea of their thinking 
he had married the whole family; — such were the 
thoughts in which he was now constantly indulging, 
and, as might be expected, they kept him in a constant 
fever of irritation, of which SavereU often reaped the 
benefit. 

To such a pitch did this at last arrive, that she began 
absolutely to dread the appearance of letters from home. 
^Tiether they were for herself, from her own family, 
or for him, from his — it mattered not. The effect was 
the same, yet his letters she never saw. She could only 
infer, from the consequences they produced, that they 
contained vexatious allusions, expressions, or arrange- 
ments of which she was the innocent object. 

No wonder then, that when Mordaunt spoke of the 
return to England, her very spirit died within her. 
He had taught her, in a manner peculiar to himself — a 
wordless manner which she learnt in time to read — that 
a gulf would be stretched between her family and her- 
self, and that henceforth she must be moulded into an 
Eveleyn, however painful the process might be. No 
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wonder that when England was named^ when London 
was spoken of as home, and when Mordaunt talked of 
*' running down to Heron Court," her cheek grew 
pale, and her eyelids fell. It was all very well to be 
Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn — ^admired and exalted ! — ^but 
to go where she would be speedily taught that to have 
been Miss Muggridge was a crime, was not pleasant, 
and she trembled. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 



Imagine then, the alarm of a young girl so situated, 
when the most important letters that had yet arrived 
reached Mordaunt. 

They were those in answer to his, to his father, pro- 
posing to return home, and wishing to know how far 
Mr. Eveleyn would aid him in keeping up his position 
in the sphere in which he was born. Eight hundred 
a-year, he had insinuated, was a totally inadequate sum. 
He could not lead a London life upon that income, and 
he had asked his father, in fact, what increase of allow- 
ance he could give him. 

The reply to this application was of the most startling 
character. It was this. 

" The step you have taken is one which, being irre- 
mediable, we have decided upon forgiving, and we will 
even consent to receive your wife, though, of course, in 
doing so, you cannot for one moment imagine, my dear 
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Mordaunt, that we can recognise any relationship be- 
tween her and the person for whom you obtained the 
situation of assistant to Mr. Anstruther. We receive 
your wife as Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn, and for our sakes, 
and the honour of the family, we trust we shall never 
be required to know that she has any relations at all. 

*^ As to your allowance, I must now confide to you 
what I had hoped a better marriage than that to which 
you have stooped, would have enabled me to conceal. 
I trusted to your repairing the failing fortunes of the 
Eveleyns, and of giving your pure high blood in ex- 
change for wealth. My pecuniary afiairs have long 
been going wrong.. We have lived far beyond our in- 
come, and a heavy debt lies on Heron Court. I have 
insured my life to a great amount, but in the event of 
my death your mother cannot live at Heron Court, 
and what you are to do I know not ! Had you given 
me but the most remote hint of your intentions, I should 
have revealed to you this state of our affairs. Hitherto 
we have always kept up a great show in the world. 
While I live, I shall continue to do so, therefore, I 
regret to say, that it is entirely out of my power to 
accede to your request as to an increase of allowance, 
farther than by adding to your present eight the sum of 
two hundred pounds, thus giving you an income of one 
thousand. To a person of Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn's 
birth and education, this sum ought to appear wealth," 

Bitter, bitter were these concluding words to the 
young husband, who still looked upon his wife as a 
prize in life's Iqttery ! Bitter indeed was it for him 
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to reflect that this was the spirit in which she was to 
be welcomed into his family ! Tom from the warmth 
of her own, and transplanted into the ice of his ! Yet 
he could not blame his father, though the words seemed 
cruel. He could hardly expect otherwise, after he 
had wounded those sensitive people on their most sen- 
sitive side. He pored over that letter for hours and 
hours, regardless^ of others which had accompanied it, 
and his heart swelled almost with agony, at the idea 
that the star of the Eveleyn family was no longer in the 
ascendant. The hand that had turned the scale of good 
fortune was his own. No one was to blame but himself, 
but his punishment had begun. 

SavereU sat in the room as that parental epistle was 
read, and though, as usual, it was not shown to her, 
she saw its effect. Mordaunt told her of the income 
his father destined for them, and certainly it did sound, 
to her ears, immense — why then was Mordaunt so de- 
pressed ? 

*' Immense ?" he exclaimed, echoing her words — 
'* my dear Saverell, to people in our position it is all 
but beggary ! We can keep up no society upon it, for 
you can have no carriage." 

" I never had one — I never shall feel the want of 
one," was Saverell's hasty answer, hoping thereby to 
set one difficulty at rest. 

Mordaunt smiled bitterly. 

"Saverell, you do not know me yet!^ — You little 
know the Eveleyns ! — Do you suppose that I could ever 
bring myself to go with you from door to door, calling 
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upon people on foot y Kke a couple of tramps ? — Do you 
suppose that this is the way I mean to introduce you to 
the world ? — Can you imagine I would ever contemplate 
cultivating society at such a cost as this ?" 

*' But, Mordaunt, if we have no carriage — if we are 
not rich enough to have one — and if we are to keep up 
society, what are we to do ?" 

" You may well ask ! — ^it is a subject that has en- 
grossed my thoughts, night and day, for many a long 
week lately, and I see but one way of managing it, and 
that is, with the aid of my Aunt Heron." 

Saverell had heard a great deal of Lady Heron. She 
was the only one of all Mordaunt's relations of whom 
he often spoke, and whom he mentioned without con- 
straint, for he knew that she was perhaps the only one 
who would not only tolerate his wife, but most likely 
show her kindness and attention. SavereU too had 
seen her. She had met her on that one grand occasion 
of her life, her first and only appearaace in high life, 
that brilliant party given by Lord * * * to the artist 
world, and she had never forgotten the old lady's fair, 
gentle, benignant and aristocratic face. It was one of 
those faces that would win even a shy child to make 
friends with directly. 

*' And what made you think of her, Mordaunt V 
asked his young wife half fearfully, for hers was that 
sort of pride that shrank instinctively from anything 
like obligation and dependence ; *' in what manner could 
Lady Heron assist your plans ?" 

" The sight of her hand-writing brought her to my 
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mind," said Mordaunt, tearing open another of his 
letters ; " I look upon her now, as I have looked upon 
her from my childhood, as my best friend/' 

He read her letter, he re-read it, and he threw it down 
with such a gleam of unusual brightness, that Saverell 
saw it was good news. At all events, it could not be 
like most of their letters, which brought with them 
generally gloom, and discontent, and nothing else. 

Lady Heron's were never of this order, but this was 
one quite out of even her usual line. It was proving 
herself that most rare creature, a friend in need. 

Being always summoned either by letter or voice, 
into the counsels of the Eveleyn family, she was written 
to the moment they saw that it was expedient they 
should hold out a flag of truce to their absent member. 
She was told exacdy how they had determined to be- 
have, in order that she should take heed and profit by 
their good example. She was informed of Mordaunt's 
obstinate intention of bringing forward amongst them 
the person he had chosen to marry, and the income on 
which he was to live was also imparted to her. 

Now Mordaunt had always been a great pet of Lady 
Heron. He had been the one of all the Eveleyns who 
had never laughed at her little foibles, and who had, 
on the contrary, always paid her deference and respect, 
and been very useful to her in all the various ways 
in which a gay young nephew may sometimes oblige 
an elderly but stiU gay aunt. 

For all this she was now about to repay him, pardy 
for his own good deeds, and pardy for the sake of the 
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beautiful young girl, who, at the artist party, had her- 
self been a great object of interest and admiration to 
Lady Heron. 

Her project was not quite a new one. It did not 
owe its birth to the details, to listen to which she had 
been summoned to Heron Court. It had long been 
hatching in her brain, and it had only wanted some 
such occasion as this to bring it to maturity. 

It was, that the young Mordaunt Eveleyns should 
live with her. 

The family were all perfectly silent when first Lady 
Heron gave utterance to her proposal ; but as she spoke, 
which she did warmly and emphatically, they all saw 
clearly the great advantages to be derived from such an 
arrangement, provided Mordaunt acquiesced. 

Lady Heron's proposal was this. That for one year, 
at all events, her nephew and his wife should take up 
their quarters under her roof in Curzon Street, con- 
tributing one third of their income as their share in 
the increased expenses which their residence would 
entail ; and that for this sum she would undertake to 
present Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn to the world, by giving 
parties at home as well as by being her chaperone 
when they went out. This, she said, would place Mor- 
daunt's wife at once in her proper station, and would 
avoid all the heart-burnings, and perhaps mistakes, which 
might arise, were they to launch forth by themselves, 
both ignorant, in their different ways, of the various 
duties of the world. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eveleyn saw the propriety of all she 
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urged. They even besought her to lose no time in 
making her proposition, for, of course, the sanction of 
her name was an introduction which could not fail to 
make Mrs. Mordaunt received into the frigid arms of 
society, if not welcomed, and it had also the advantage 
of taking all the onus off the shoulders of the Eveleyns. 
Lady Heron might do many things which they could not 
do. Lady Heron -^as so well known as being a litde 
eccentric too, on those points^ that possibly her new 
whim might prove quite a success ! People said she 
had two sets, a high one and a low one ; but as she 
moved in both, and as for the honour of the family she' 
would doubtless keep her debutante as much in the 
upper one as possible, what did it signify ? Besides, 
they knew Mordaunt too well, not to feel very sure 
that he would now be more tenacious than ever upon 
this point. He had burnt his fingers (he must know 
that he had!) — and he would never rest till he had 
healed them. 

Altogether, there was so much in this plan that was 
delightful, fortunate, kind, and feasible, that it made 
quite a sensation in the family. Even Lord Alexander, 
who rarely vouchsafed any interference, who had always 
looked upon Mordaunt Eveleyn as " slow," and who 
had pronounced his marriage perfectly disgusting, con- 
descended to pronounce his approbation of the pro- 
jected arrangement ; and thus all were agreeable to it 
when the important letter was despatched. 

We have seen that Mordaunt read that letter with a 
gleam of satisfaction, and, indeed, by a singular coinci- 
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dence, it was the exact proposition which he was about 
to make himself when he told Saverell that it was to 
Lady Heron alone that he looked for aid in the dilemma 
in which he fancied himself placed. 

His glad acceptation, therefore, restored his family 
to more composure than they had enjoyed for some 
time, for they felt satisfied that in the hands of Lady 
Heron, their new and obnoxious relative was less likely 
to scandalize and disgrace them, than if left to herself. 

" And above all things, my dear aimt," said Lady 
Alexander one day, " never let her mix with any of 
your worthy and excellent odd people ! — of Qourse^her 
natural taste will lean that way, and if you yield in the 
least, you will never extricate her." 

Lady Heron was very much annoyed at this speech. 

'^ I know perfectly what I am undertaking,*' was her 
answer ; ** and depend upon it, that as I have always 
hitherto taken very good care of my own dignity, so 
shall I never neglect the dignity of one so intimately 
connected with me.'* 

Lady Heron already looked upon Saverell as her 
niece ; she seemed only to think of her as of one of her 
nearest relations, and in this the Eveleyns neither en- 
deavoured nor wished to imitate her. To them, Save- 
rell was Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn ; and as the step which 
had bestowed that name upon her, had estranged them 
from their brother, not even the fact of her bearing his 
name made her any nearer or dearer to them. 

Then, again, the name of Saverell offended them all, 
from Mr. Eveleyn down to Gertrude. No one, except- 
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ing Lord Arlington, had a good word to say for it, and 
he combated the point in vain. They all agreed that 
they never could call her by it, and even Lady Heron 
said she should prefer the simple name of Anne; so, on 
Mordaunt's arrival, this change was to be suggested to 
him, and they had no doubt that, when they pointed out 
to him how very important it was that every associa- 
tion connected with the name of Muggridge should 
be annihilated, he would profit by their advice, and 
adopt it. 

But there was one difficulty to be met now, the 
enormity of which they had never contemplated, and 
could not, even at this period, realize ; and this was, the 
brother. 

Young MuggridgjB was bound for a term of years'to 
their neighbouring doctor, Mr. Anstruther. The vil- 
lage in which he resided was four miles distant, it was 
true, but that, in the country, is nothing at all, and be- 
sides, he was a young man who was not likely to hide 
any of his talents under a bushel. Hardly a year of 
his time had yet elapsed, but before he had been three 
months in his situation, his fame had spread far and 
wide. He had dressed as a ghost and terrified a pa- 
tient's child (returning home by itself one evening 
through the churchyard) into a fit. He had painted 
the clergyman's white horse like a zebra. He had 
performed the part of Desdemona in a company of 
strolling actors, when the prima donna, to whom he 
had accidentally given a wrong medicine, was in too 
dangerous a state to think even of her part; and he 
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had beaten a gipsy, with whom he been in treaty for a 
pony for Mr. Anstruther, within an inch of his life. 

Somehow or other, as soon as Mordaunt*s extraordi- 
nary match became known, these doings were whis- 
pered about, and ultimately found their way to Heron 
Court. Mrs. Eveleyn used to shut herself up for 
hours when some new story was brought to her. Ger- 
trude used to sit down and cry. Mr. Eveleyn's face 
wore a stern, miserable, fixed expression which said 
more than words ; in fact, there was hardly a day but 
what their feelings were outraged and their pride 
crushed by some new and mortifying detail connected 
with young Muggridge. 

And yet, to banish him from the neighbourhood was 
impossible. In the first place he was bound to the 
spot by his legal agreement, and in the next he had 
actually won a sort of questionable good opinion of Mr. 
Anstruther, and really made himself very often very 
useful to him. It was true his spirits were ungovern- 
able — his habits wild — ^his tastes fearfully low ; it was 
true he was more fitted for the mountebank than the 
medical profession, and that the affair of the prima 
donna was well nigh involving both himself and his 
master in a most awkward predicament — the encounter 
too with the gipsy had made more than a nine days' 
stir in the vicinity of the scene, for the man on whom 
he had so successfully exercised his pugilistic skill, was 
immensely powerful, and a desperate character in every 
way. Mr. Anstruther was therefore all the more alarmed 
and horrified, for it had brought to light a science in his 
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assistant which he had no idea he possessed, and which it 
was very evident he had had some opportunities of cul- 
tivating. 

But, in spite of all this, the young man had become 
useful to him. Mr. Anstruther's odd ways, which used 
to excite either impertinent ridicule or insubordination 
in his former assistants, never seemed to make the 
slightest impression on young Muggridge. He never 
either disobeyed or laughed at him. He did his best, 
too, to satisfy him ; but as Mr. Anstruther often said, 

" Doctoring is not the lad's vocation. Either he or 
his father have mistaken it. He was bom for a prize- 
fighter or an actor; but as for ever making a doctor, it's 
not in him !" 

This was the creature that was to be pointed out as 
the brother of Mrs. Mor daunt Eveleyn ! — a being with 
a figure gigantic and athletic as a drayman, and a head 
of hair Hke a rug ; an individual too, who being no 
respecter of persons, could not possibly be so far en- 
couraged as to be asked to sit down, supposing such an 
event as his presence within the walls of Heron Court 
ever occurred. 

The difficulty which the Eveleyns now contemplated 
with such alarm was, how to exclude him entirely from 
the house, when his sister should be there. They in- 
tended, of course, to attempt it; but knowing his charac- 
ter by reputation, they were doubtful of success, and 
therefore resolved that Mr. Anstruther should be made 
their medium of communication. 

They say that no man is a hero to his valet-de-cham- 
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bre ; but if ever people were heroes to their valets, and 
heroines to their femmes-de-chambre, it was the Eve- 
leyn family. No small portion of their horror and dis- 
may on the present occasion arose from the feeling that 
they were likely to be lowered in the sight of their 
establishment. The dignity of their household was 
proverbial, and there was not a domestic in the whole 
body with whom they were on familiar terms. They 
were too proud for it — they could not have stooped to 
it. The nearest approach to anything like a confidential 
servant was in the person of Combes, Mordaunt's 
valet ; and we have seen that the moment Mordaunt 
had a secret of importance to Conceal — an act of 
which he was all but ashamed, to perpetrate — ^he dis- 
missed the man in whose eyes it might have lowered 
him. His innate pride could not endure that an inferior 
should see the slightest tarnish on the lustre of the 
hitherto unblemished name. 

And these were the people amongst whom Saverell 
Muggridge was about to be introduced ! 

In anticipation, therefore, of the various disagree- 
ables which might possibly arise if steps were not im- 
mediately taken, Mr. Eveleyn sent one morning for his 
curious little old doctor, and told him, in the presence 
of his daughters, without preamble, that it was on pri- 
vate and not professional subjects that he had now to 
confer. 

Mr. Anstruther was not taken by surprise. A coun- 
try practitioner knows everything ; but even if rumours 
had not reached him, it would not have been difficult 
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for him to guess that his unlucky assistant was in some 
way connected with Mr. Eveleyn's object in sending 
for him. 

Mr. Anstruther, who at first had been at a loss to 
what to attribute Mr. Eveleyn's sudden paralytic seizure, 
was now perfectly aware of the deep mental blow that 
had caused it, and having known the family from in- 
fancy, their griefs were his. Yet even between this old 
man and themselves they kept up a certain distance. 
He was blunt and quaint in his manners with them, but 
he could not be familiar. There was a sort of easy re- 
serve, if one may so call it, running through the whole 
Eveleyn race, which had the efiect of keeping their in- 
feriors and their equals at arm's length. It was only 
with their superiors that they appeared perfectly at 
home. 

And these, again, were the people amongst whom 
Saverell Muggridge was about to be introduced ! 

Mr. Anstruther, therefore, was quite prepared for 
the probable subject of discussion, when he entered the 
library at Heron Court. He regretted that he was to 
be the medium in anything so unpleasant ; but being 
also aware that it was a necessary evil, he met it as 
boldly as he could, which, however, was not saying 
much. 

A nervous tremor agitated the hand he extended to 
meet that so afiably presented by Mr. Eveleyn. Mr. 
Eveleyn always held out his hand as if he intended the 
recipient to kneel and kiss it. It was " his way," as 
people say ; and when Mrs. Eveleyn, after rising to 
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receive him^ resumed her seat, it always appeared to 
him as though the air in her immediate vicinity were 
too rarified to admit of any approach within a certain 
circle. In the wiildow sat Gertrude, working ; and 
her cordial but melancholy smile confirmed his sus- 
picions. 

" My object in wishing you to call to-day, Mr. An- 
struther," began Mr. Eveleyn, *' is to speak to you on 
the subject of your assistant." 

"So I opined. Sir,*' said Mr. Anstruther ; and no 
sooner had he spoken the words than he was sorry, for 
he saw by Mr. Eveleyn's face that it was a subject on 
which he could not tolerate the idea of any one's even 
thinking. How little did the sensitive father dream that 
every house in the neighbourhood was ringing with it 
— every dinner-table enlivened by it ! 

" Perhaps you do not know, Mr. Anstruther, that my 
son is about to return home." 

" No, Sir, I had not heard it." 

" He will return in the course of next month, and, 
as a matter of course, he will be accompanied by his 
wife . . . . " 

Mr. Anstruther bowed, and Mr. Eveleyn continued, 
" As I have not the honour of being acquainted with 
the young man who resides under your roof, and who 
is — I believe — her brother • . • . I have thought it best 
to ask you to do me the favour of makmg a communi- 
cation to him from me." 

Mr. Anstruther's nervous tremor increased ; but he 
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signified his willingness to oblige Mr. Eveleyn in any 
way in his power, and begged him to name it. 

^' My son, you are aware, has made a marriage which, 
beautiful and perfectly respectable as I believe the 
young person to be ... . (she was now an Eveleyn, so 
this was 'making the best of it !')... .has nevertheless 
disappointed and displeased us extremely. Her rela- 
tionship, too, to the young man who resides under your 
roof, renders this alliance all the more awkward and 
objectionable. She will, of course, spend some portion 
of the year here, and the vicinity of her brother makes 
me see the necessity of laying down some rule regard- 
ing their meetings, which I must insist upon his not 
infringing." 

" Well, Sir," replied Mr. Anstruther, rubbing his 
hands, not knowing what else to do with them, so as to 
hide their trembling, *' any law that you lay down I 
shall endeavour to impress upon him." 

'^ Endeavour ?" repeated Mr. Eveleyn, in a tone of 
astonishment ; '* I think I said I should insist — oblige 
me by echoing my very words to him — do you foresee 
any difficulty ?" 

*' The greatest, I am sorry to say, where his sister is 
concerned. I must not conceal from you. Sir, that he 
speaks of her in terms of pride and affection, which 
will, of course, add considerably to the trouble we shall 
have in preventing any intercourse between them, if 
such is your wish." 

"My wish relates solely to Heron Court. It is 
within these walls only that I wish the young njan to 
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understand I do not choose that he shoidd set his 
foot." 

'^ Well, of course, Mr. Eveleyn, your house is your 
castle ; and any message you commission me to deliver, 
I shall deliver it. I wish I may do more, but I begin 
now to understand young Muggridge . . • . 

(Both the parent Eveleyns shuddered at the name.) 

....And t foresee my difficulties. He is one of 
those odd mixtures, those strange compounds, that 
every day I learn something new in his character. As 
far as his medical duties go, he obeys me to the letter. 
I have my doubts, however, as to whether he will con- 
sider himself equally bound to attend to restrictions be- 
yond these limits." 

'^ But, Mr. Anstruther," exclaimed Mrs. Eveleyn, 
'^ do you think he will venture to disobey, when he hears 
that it is our command that he does not intrude himself 
into this house ?" 

" I think. Ma'am, he will question my right of inter- 
ference." 

" Then lay the blame entirely on us." 

'' So I will. Ma'am ; but if you had ever heard him 
speak of his sister, you would have as many doubts and 
fears as I have. He is one of those warm-hearted, im- 
petuous creatures, that once he takes a whim, you must 
give him his head and let him go. I will, as I said be- 
fore, deliver your message, but I honestly confess I am 
certain I can do no more — and I cannot get rid of him 
either — I wish. Sir, for your sake, I could." 

'* Wish nothing for our sakes, I beg, Mr. Anstruther," 
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said Mr. Evelejm, haughtily ; '^ we shall issue our or- 
ders, and we shall take our measures. Disobedience 
wiU only entail inconvenience on him — ^not on us. Pray 
make him fiilly aware of this !" 

" And perhaps," said Gertrude, " if you were to say 
how much pain any unpleasant fracas might occasion 
his sister, it would be of some use." 

Mr. Anstruther did not quite comprehend what the 
word ^^ fracas " meant ; but, having a remote idea that 
it bore some affinity to what his assistant would call ^^ a 
row," — a species of diversion in which yoimg Mug- 
gridge delighted — ^he sighed. StiU, there was one part 
of the suggestion which he thought would be more ef- 
fective than any commands issued by Mr. and Mrs. 
Eveleyn — ^it was that which spoke of causing pain to 
his sister. 

" That may keep him out, if anything will !" he ex- 
claimed emphatically; '^ but brick and mortar won't !" 

" Well," said Mr. Eveleyn, " we must, at aU events, 
try and believe that he will attend to my orders, until 
he proves himself refractory. It will be time enough 
then to act ; and all I wish you to do is, to warn him 
of my wishes and my intentions, and to tell him that if I 
see any disposition on his part to act contrary to them, 
more active measures wiU be adopted than he may per- 
haps like. I think that is all that we need at present 
say. 

And upon this sentence Mr. Anstruther took his 
leave, glad once more to find himself out in the fresh 
air, breathing its purity and freedom, after the oppres- 
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sive atmosphere of the ^' great house," and inveighing 
secretly in his honest heart against that cold and heart- 
less pride, and that cruel worldliness which had now 
found a victim on which to expend all its wrath and 
strength. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



Mr. Anstruther had said that he expected to meet 
great difficulties in the execution of the commission 
with which Mr. Eveleyn had charged him. He was 
right, but the difficulties far exceeded all that he had 
anticipated. Young Muggridge was furious when told 
of the embargo that was about to be laid upon him, 
and, just as Mr. Anstruther had expected, loudly 
protested that neither brick, nor mortar, nor even 
the lordly stone of Heron Court should keep him out 
when once his sister — his only sister — his dear Sawy- 
Anne, was installed within its walls. 

Ever since Mordaunt Eveleyn's marriage, Carlton 
Muggridge — for such were the two incongruous names 
with which his mother had insisted on adorning him— 
had gone about the country boasting of his new honours, 
and fully thinking that a reflected lustre from his sis- 
ter's position fell brilliantly on him. He had felt him- 
self allied, and closely too, to the " great house ;" and 
fancied that he should from henceforth live luxuriously 
in its sunshine, little dreaming that instead of that, he 
would have to sit in its deepest shadow. 
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The shadow of the great house ! — who is there who 
cannot enter into the gloomy spirit of those words ? — 
who is there who has not seen that shadow — (though, 
perhaps, only at a distance) but who has not seen it, 
stretching out, darkly and majestically, and extending 
its chilling influence over a certain portion of a circle 
of neighbouring houses ? 

Heron Court was the great house of that part of the 
county where its proud walls reared themselves pre- 
eminent. It had open doors, and its owner had always 
had an open hand and purse ; — Heron Court was reck- 
oned a pattern of hospitality — but then it did not re- 
ceive everybody ; there were several houses over which 
the shadow hung like a cloud, and, of course, the inha- 
bitants of these did not give the Eveleyns a good 
name ; they lived in the shadow, that is, the Eveleyns 
looked down upon them ; and all these people were, of 
course, thoroughly charmed when they heard that their 
pride had had such a blow. 

They looked upon Mordaunt as an instrument in the 
hands of an avenging providence, and certainly they 
did not seem far wrong. It was a fearful blow, and 
one, the effect of which the neighbours watched curi- 
ously, for they could not imagine how the Eveleyns 
could ever get over the appearance of Mrs. Mordaunt 
Eveleyn, in a circle where her brother — and such a 
brother — was so well known, both by notorious repu- 
tation, and in a professional capacity. 

StiU, people knew that whatever the Eveleyns did, 
they would do well. They would not be contented by 
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doing things by halves. They would either receive 
their daughter-in-law with all the honours» and raise 
her high on the shoulders of patronage^ or they would 
consider herself and her husband as dead to themselves 
and the world too. 

But how would they manage that brother ? 

*^ It must come to a war — I won't stand it!" was 
young Muggridge's exclamation when he clearly under- 
stood what was expected of him. ^^ If my sister is once 
in that house, talk of keeping me out ? talk of brick and 
mortar ? fire and water wouldn't do it, and so you may 
tell them. Sir, if you like, or if you don't like, / will !" 

" No," said Mr. Anstruther, " whatever communica- 
tion you wish to make Mr. Eveleyn must go through 
me. I have given my word that it shall be so, aiid 
though I'd nearly as soon take poison, if you wish me to 
tell him that you defy his orders — ^if, in fact, your mind 
is made up about it — why, I'll tell him, but I recom- 
mend you to think about it first, because my idea is, 
you'll get the worst of it." 

" How can I get the worst of it ? — ^haven't I the right 
on my side ?" 

" So you think — and they think they've the right on 
their side." 

'' But how can they think that ?" 

" Simply because Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn is their 
daughter-in-law, and as such, part of their personal 
property." 

" But she is my own sister ?" 

'^ So she is, but she has left your name and taken 
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another — she is an Eveleyn — she has risen above your 
head, my dear boy, and you must not complain. You 
can't reach her, perched up at such a height as she 
wiU be, and the long and the short is, that you mustnH 
try to r 

A scene of the most intemperate description followed. 
Mr. Anstruther argued, and Carlton Muggridge op- 
posed. The old man was firm, and the young one 
obstinate, and they left oflF just where they begun, with 
only one concession on the part of the latter, and that 
was, that he promised not to intrude himself into the 
actual presence of Mr. Eveleyn, nor to open any per- 
sonal communication with him without the intervention 
of Mr. Anstruther. He would not pledge himself not 
to make every attempt possible to see his sister, and the 
only argument put forward by Mr. Anstruther with 
the slightest appearance of success, was, that rebellion 
against Mr. Eveleyn was likely to be prejudicial to the 
happiness of Saverell." 

^' Now I'll tell you plainly, young man," Mr. An- 
struther concluded by saying, '^ if you want your sister 
to be happy, don't you go and disgrace the name she 
once bore by any ungentlemanlike conduct or violent 
behaviour. I know these Eveleyns well — I've known 
them all from children — if you thwart them, if you 
wound their pride one atom more than it has been 
wounded already, they've only one object to wreak their 
vengeance on, and that's your sister. They'll make 
her unhappy — mark my words if they don't." 
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^' And if they do/* retorted young Muggridge setting 
his teeth, and clenching his fist artistically, " I'll pay 
them out ! — so help me. . . .*' 

" Hush !" interrupted Mr. Anstruther, raising his 
hands to his ears, " don't you be using strong language 
— you know I don't like it." 

" I wasn't going to. Sir. I was merely going to say 
if they ill-treat my sister because of me, I'll find a way 
to serve them out, and so you may tell 'em !" 

And so Mr. Anstruther verily believed he would, 
for never had he known that young man otherwise than 
as good as his word on occasions where his spirit was 
once roused. 

Strange to say, young Muggridge did not seem to 
feel the keen insult to himself conveyed in his exclusion 
from Heron Court, half so much as the prohibition 
which threatened to cause estrangement between him- 
self and his sister. The exclusion enraged him, but the 
risk of estrangement cut him to the heart, stout as that 
heart was ; and in a letter to his father, the longest and 
most eloquent he had ever written, he detailed to him, 
with innumerable embellishments, all that had been 
said and done, and all that he proposed saying and 
doing himself, the moment he should be called into 
action, for his feelings were still of the most bellige- 
rent order. 

This letter found Mr. Muggridge where he had been 
ever since Saverell's marriage — still at the cottage at 
Hampstead — and in the same depressed, dreamy, state. 
Sometimes he was silent and desponding, at others. 
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talkative and excited ; thus often confirming the opinion 
his wife had formed, that his trouble had at last affected 
his mind. But all this was nothing compared to his 
despair when he read his son's letter. Though he had 
always said that he was sure he had lost his Saverell as 
much by her marriage as if she had been taken by 
deaths his conduct, when he found that the family had 
actually begun to take measures to cut off all bond 
of communication, proved that he had never really 
realized her loss. He always talked of her having been 
torn from his grasp, wrenched from his heart, borne 
from his hearth for ever ; but now that the shock of 
total separation had in truth arrived, he felt that he 
had never realized it, that he had never even been 
prepared for it ! 

Just so with death. We watch by the side of a de- 
parting soul for days, for weeks, for months — and we 
are told that this, must in a measure prepare us for the 
'final separation. We even fancy we are prepared, and 
we speak calmly of the destroyer, approaching stealthily, 
just as if we were awaiting him with resignation. And 
then at some moment when we feel as if we had never 
even thought of him, he comes ; — ^what a shock — ^what 
an appalling blow — and yet people all go on saying, 
'* they must have been fully prepared !" 

And so Mordaunt Eveleyn had said over and over 
again to himself. He had '* laid the flattering imction 
to his soul " that Mr. Muggridge must have seen by 
his manner that he never intended Saverell to keep up 
any communication with her family beyond an occa- 
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sional visit. Yet Mr. Muggridge trusted in Mordaunt's 
good heart. He had comforted himself throughout all 
the long dreary winter months, with the conviction that 
he never would be so cruel as to sever them completely. 
He allowed her to write to her father and mother con- 
stantly — surely he would permit her also to see them^ 
and not restrict their meetings to few and far-between 
occasions. 

But Carlton Muggridge's letter dashed these hopes 
to the ground. The fiat was gone forth, the die was 
cast, and Saverell was no longer their child. Mrs. 
Muggridge's grief and anger were loud and violent; 
that of the father was of a different character ; his de- 
spair was quiet, yet you saw that he was nearly frantic. 
The burden of his song was, 

" I have lost her, and the next thing wiU be that 1 
shall lose sight of her, and then — what shall I not have 
to answer for ? — how shall I account ?" 

He uttered these words fifty times a day, and his wife 
tried in vain to soothe him, and to dispel, if possible, 
his singular delusion of responsibility. 

" You have nothing to answer for," she would say. 
^' You look upon Saverell- Anne's marriage in quite a 
wrong light. As for accounting, I am sure when the 
time comes for us all to give up our account, you may 
lay your hand on your heart conscientiously, and say 
you have done as well for her as any father could !" 

Mr. Muggridge's answer to this species of consola- 
tion was never in words. He would reply with a groan, 
or a wan wintry smile, or a look from which his wife 
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would instinctively turn her eyes — why, she could not 
tell, except that there was so much wretchedness in it. 

The last letter from Saverell had announced that 
Mordaunt seemed to begin to be weary for home again, 
and had said he intended returning to England early 
in the spring. She had written in joyous spirits at the 
idea of seeing her parents again, and it was evident 
that she had yet to learn the chilling intelligence which 
had, been conveyed by her brother to her father. How 
would she bear it ? 

In the midst of her father's anguish, another letter 
arrived from her, and this announced, in a more joyous 
strain if possible than the former, the approaching re- 
conciliation of her husband with his family, and the 
kind and convenient arrangement proposed by Lady 
Heron, that they should all live together for the first 
year. 

. . . ." Think, dearest father," she wrote, ''how en- 
chanting it will be for me to be able to drive out 
constantly to Hampstead, and see you. I shall have 
the use of Lady Heron's carriage whenever I please, so 
that really I shall see just as much of you at Hamp- 
stead, as if you were in our old quarters in town, for 
Mordaunt thinks a lady ought never to walk in London. 
I shall have grown so fine, you will never recognize me 
again !"...• 

" Then she does not know it," murmured her father, 
" she does not know the insulting terms they have made 
with her brother. Possibly, the restrictions laid by 
Mr. Eveleyn upon him, may be attempted by Mr. Mor- 
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daunt Evelejm towards me, but I cannot bear it! — I 
must be near her — I must see her now and then — I 
must satisfy myself of her health — her happiness — and 
her well-being, even if I am only suffered to stand op- 
posite the house and see her come to the window ! — oh, 
cruel, cruel ! — and if they take her from me again, I 
must follow. I cannot go through this torture again. 
Wherever she goes for the future, I must follow — until 
the end of all things !" 

Allusions to his death were now so frequent that 
they no longer gave his wife the pain and uneasiness 
they did at first. She began to get accustomed to 
them, and to loojc upon them as she did upon his con- 
stant threats of going abroad, or of starting upon some 
extensive travels — as " all talk." 

And then he bethought him that he ought to answer 
Carlton^s impetuous letter, and quenching all his own 
bitterness, conquering all his own injured feelings, 
he wrote his son a letter so calm, proud, dignified, 
and temperate, that it had more effect than twenty 
sympathetic epistles would have had. It carried con- 
viction into the young man's mind ; and though the 
text, running through every line, was the same upon 
which Mr. Anstruther had so fruitlessly preached, and 
bore entirely upon the theme of ^^ for your sister^s sake " 
it took, in his father's hands, a much more powerful 
shape, and quieted down the indignant spirit which had 
risen within him at first. 

But Mr. Muggridge began to feel, after a time, that 
it was impossible to carry on much longer the game 
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which he was playing. The powerful self-control was 
too much for his brain, and its chords seemed ready to 
snap from over-tension. To his wife he could not open 
his heart freely, for her hot Irish blood was up in a 
minute, and he dreaded her making matters still worse 
than they were. Yet to some one he mmt speak. He 
wanted a safety-valve, and in his need he wrote to Lord 
Arlington. 

The House had just met, and Lotd Arlington was 
overwhelmed with business when the note reached 
him. However, people who have a great deal to do, 
having generally much more time than those who have 
nothing to do, he managed to answer it in person 
within a few hours after its receipt. 

He also had heard from Mordaunt Eveleyn, and 
knew of his approaching return, therefore he concluded 
it was on this subject that Mr. Muggridge so earnestly 
solicited an interview ; but he had no idea of the step 
taken by the Eveleyn family, until told oi it, with agi- 
tated haste, by the distressed father as soon as he en- 
tered tiie room. 

" Not that I am surprised," Mr. Muggridge said ; 
" if your Lordship remembers, I told you when I last 
had the honour of seeing you, that I was certain I had 
lost my child when Mr. Mordaunt Eveleyn married 
her. But I confess I did not expect that the harmless 
gratification of occasionally seeing a member of her 
family beneath^the roof which will be her home, would 
be denied her. It makes me tremble for myself!" 
Lord Arlington was silent from surprise and regret. 
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He could hardly believe it, till Carlton Muggridge's 
letter was put into his hands, and even then he said he 
was inclined to think the young man had exaggerated 
the case. 

^ ** So he may — it is very probable — I will make every 
allowance possible !" exclaimed Mr. Muggridge, *' I 
know he is hasty and intemperate, and may certainly 
have added embellishments to the plain facts; but, 
my Lord, he has had plain facts whereon to build 
these embellishments. The foundation of them re- 
mains the same — ^he has been forbidden the house, — 
and this is the subject on which I wish to speak to you 
if you 'will allow me." 

Still in grieved silence Lord Arlington listened. He 
was an impartial judge in the case, because he knew all 
the parties well, and could do them all justice. He 
felt there was something to be said on all sides. 
From the first he had anticipated a difficulty when 
Carlton Muggridge was called into question. He knew 
him by sight as well as reputation, whilst Mordaunt 
had never even seen him. He felt how impossible it 
would be for the *' fine clay" of the Eveleyns ever to 
assort itself with the " gross earth" of that young man. 
Saverell was a creature of another mould altogether. 
She took more after her father, whilst the doctor's as- 
sistant was a bad edition of his mother, and she, though 
the beauty of wild Irish youth might have been hers in 
girlhood, was now nothing but a common-place, unre- 
fined, and half-educated woman. 
■^ Thus, he was not surprised at the course the Eveleyns 
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had pursued, though he was sorry for the father. He 
could not help acknowledging to himself that had they 
waited tiU Saverell was fairly in the midst of them, 
their task would have been much harder. They had 
chosen the right time, and they had struck boldly. Since 
it was necessary to do it, it was well-timed, and well 
done, but the necessity itself was painful. 

And all this he at last framed into sentences, and 
spoke them as carefully and with as much feeling as he 
could, into the sensitive ear that drank in so greedily 
every word. 

" I know it,'* answered Mr. Muggridge, *' I feel the 
justice of all you say, and I ought to have prepared 
myself more completely, but it is not exactly on the 
grievance as far as my son is concerned, that I am now 
in such a state of feverish anxiety. Carlton's is a na- 
ture, I am sorry to say, that no cultivation could ever 
polish, and he makes more enemies than friends alas ! 
but what I wish to ascertain is, does your Lordship 
think that / shall be included in this sweeping clause ?" 

" No," returned Lord Arlington without the slightest 
hesitation, anxious to chase from those wan features 
without an instant's unnecessary delay, their expression 
of trembling anxiety — " I think I can answer suffi- 
ciendy for my friend so far. The restriction will not 
extend to you, and if you will only reflect calmly, you 
wiU see the ground on which the Eveleyns have thought 
it incumbent on them to act with such apparent harsh- 
ness towards your son. Think for a moment what a 
country neighbourhood is — think of the pinnacle on 
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which^ for many a generation^ the Eyelejns have stood 
at Heron Court. They have a position to support^ and 
now a strong opposing influence rises up — they must 
support it against this — ^what could they do otherwise 
than they have done ?" 

" I admit it, my Lord. But of myself, you may thmk 
me strange, and wild, and incomprehensihle, hut it is 
of myself alone that I am thinking. The Eveleyn 
family may sever my child from her home, from her mo- 
ther, and from every kindred tie except from myself. 
From me, she must not part. It is necessary — ^it is im- 
portant — my Lord, it is of the most vital importance," 
continued Mr. Muggridge, speaking with increasing 
rapidity, and shaking from head to foot with the violence 
of his agitation, " of the most vital importance^ that 
wherever she is, I should be near — that wherever 
she lives, I should have access to her ; — ^that if even 
I should be ill, she should not be far away, and that 
when I die, she should be by my side ! — ^my Lord, 
I call upon you to aid and support me — these things 
must be — speak to your friend — ^tell him as much as I 
have told you, and exert your influence — and if you 
should fail to persuade and convince him — then call me 
in ! — If he only gives his word to my conditions, he 
shall never be molested by either me or my family — ^but 
if he refuses me . • . . " 

Mr. Muggridge gasped. 

" The man is mad," thought Lord Arlington ; " he 
must be treated and soothed accordingly. Mr. Mug- 
gridge," he continued aloud, '^ you muist be calm and 
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hope the best. The measures which the Eveleyns have 
felt it incumbent upon them to adopt in the country, 
will not be the least necessary, believe me, in the more 
widely-extended sphere of London. Besides, you are 
aware of the arrangement that my friend and his wife 
should reside with Lady Heron! — she is one of the 
most delightful persons possible — all goodness, kind- 
ness, and benevolence — so now, fear nothing, but hope 
the best." 

" And all I have said to you, my Lord, you will re- 
peat to Mr. Mordaunt Eveleyn ?" 

" Every word. In any other way can I serve you ? 
You still look very ill — ^you have not taken my advice 
about change of air and scene ?" 

" The air here is pure and fine. I have no need of 
finer. Besides, now that she is coming home, how 
could I go away ? — it is of the most vital importance, 
as I said before." 

"Quite mad!" again inwardly ejaculated Lord Ar- 
lington, — "but I thought you had always intended 
making a tour ? we shall have spring very fast upon us 
now." 

" I did intend making a tour, and so I do still," was 
Mr. Muggridge's reply ; ^' but not yet. I have not 
energy, or time even, at this moment, to commence such 
a journey as mine must be. I must see first how my 
daughter is welcomed amongst those with whom she is 
in future to live, and then my journey shall begin." 

That this journey could be any other save that last 
long one which we are all of us destined to take, alone 
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— ^that solitary journey througli the valley of the shadow 
of death — ^Lord Arlington never for a moment believed^ 
and this only confirmed him stiU more strongly in his 
suspicions as to the sanity of his friend. His rambling^ 
excited^ and ambiguous style of speakings was now be- 
coming more and more evident at every interview, and 
Lord Arlington was also much struck with his over- 
anxiety regarding Ids daughter — an anxiety which 
seemed far to exceed the affection he felt for his other 
children, but which until now had never been so ap- 
parent. 

All these things combined together, to make him 
question the sanity, or certainly the moral health of 
Saverell's father, and he watched with some curiosity 
for her return, to see what she herself would say to it. 
Whether it was as he used to be when none but the 
eyes of his own fanuliar circle saw him, or whetiier it 
was something new. 



CHAPTER XX. 



The negotiation was completed, the arrangements were 
all made, and Mordaimt Eveleyn was satisfied. He 
had placed his foot on the first step of the ladder which 
he meant by degrees to ascend, and he had convinced 
his family that he had no intention of retiring into the 
shade with the wife who had been imcongenial to their 
tastes. He was determined that they, and the world 
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in general, should see her before they judged her ; and 
being aware of the importance of "first impressions," 
he resolved to pause for some time in Paris, in order 
that Saverell should be made presentable ! 

Saverell was careless about her dress. At night, en 
grande toilettCy she satisfied Mordaunt's fastidious eye, 
because nothing could spoil the beauty of her figure, 
and her costume had hitherto been too simple to ofiend 
his taste ; but in the morning he had observed a great 
tendency on her part to over-dress — that extreme of 
vulgarity ; and her love of bright colours, pretty in 
themselves, often led her into what he considered an 
outrage on good taste. She would wear a gay bonnet, 
and never think twice as to whether it assorted well 
with her dress. She would take a mantilla, because 
she was told it was the proper thing, and never trou- 
ble her head as to whether its form suited her. A 
warm shawl rolled round her graceful figure on a cold 
day, and an airy muslin scarf on a warm day, were all- 
sufficient in her estimation, so that she was apt to ne- 
glect every other part of the general attire, merely wear- 
ing whatever she admired, without regard to effect. 

Mordaunt's fidgetty scrutiny annoyed her, and her 
impatient litde shrug, accompanied by the words, " What 
does it signify ?" always roused him to argument. 

" What does it signify ? — why, everything ! — my 
dear SavereU, amongst the important trifles of life, I 
reckon dress as the very first ! — An ill-dressed woman 
can never make a favourable impression, and you know 
how anxious I am on this point." 

s 2 
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" Yes, Mordaunt, but I assure you I do take great 
care, and get everything that is most fashionable, I am 
sure my bonnet is a perfect misery, and as to my hair, 
it no longer seems to belong to me ; it falls lower and 
lower every day, in order to fit into the crown of this 
dreadful bonnet." 

" The bonnet is quite right. I see no fijult in that, 
but I complain that you do not attend sufficiently to 
your general dress and appearance." 

" Oh, my dear Mordaunt, how can you say so ? I 
am sure I am perfectly frightened at my bills. I ought 
to be the best dressed woman in London, at their rate!" 

" You will never be that until you have learnt by 
heart that great secret, that the best-dressed woman is 
not she who spends most money on her dress, but most 
thought. Everything depends on that. You may 
spend a fortune and yet be badly dressed ; whilst, for 
a few shillings, you may eclipse a millionaire's gaudy 
wife. I entreat, I implore you, my Saverell, not to let 
Berry overdress you when you are presented to my 
family. Nothing would annoy me more." 

Mrs. Berry was Saverell's lady's-maid — an English- 
woman of great pretensions and most elaborate tastes. 
Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn's hair was her pride and plea- 
sure, and the colossal plaits into which she tortured it, 
robbed Saverell's head of its delicate outline. Her 
crimes too, and various unguents, took out the beautiful 
flowing waviness of those auburn bands which had 
struck Mordaunt so forcibly long, long ago, at that 
table d'hote dinner at Ostend ; in short, between the 
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maid and her mistress, Mordaunt saw that his wife's 
beauty ran a great risk of being vulgarised, so no 
sooner did they reach Paris, than Mrs. Berry was dis- 
charged. In this act, Saverell had a specimen of her 
husband's determined will, concealed though it was, 
under an exterior of great mildness. 

Every day she learnt something new in his character 
— every hour she became aware of some trait hitherto 
unknown to ' her — and she, now and then, almost con- 
fessed, in the inmost recesses of her heart, that as yet 
her position did not quite realise all her anticipations, 
for already had she encountered several little disap- 
pointments. 

Is there any one in the world, who, having entered 
upon a career with bright anticipations, can say, at its 
close, that these have been fully realised ? — Does such 
a being exist ? — Have mortal lips ever drained to the 
dregs so unalloyed a cu^) ? 

In Paris, a new maid was engaged for Saverell, who 
was in consequence made uncomfortable for several 
days, as her knowledge of the language was not suffi- 
cient to .enable her to express herself with ease to the 
fluent Parisian, on matters connected with the toilet. 
She therefore resigned herself (literally) into the hands 
of Mademoiselle Berthe, and escaped from them with 
joy, perfectly well mise and coiffee. These two words 
were rung so constantly in her ears from morning till 
night, that poor Saverell knew them by heart, and was 
weary to death of them. The happiest hour of the day 
was that before dinner, in which she locked herself 
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into her room, sat down to her little writing-table, 
attired in her dressing-gown, and sketched beautiful 
illustrations on wide-margined paper to various poems 
of the day. 

These she hoarded up in secret. She knew better 
now than to show them. Every day, costly books of 
illustrated poetry and prose — splendidly *' got-up" 
works, owing their beauty to the pen and pencil of 
many of her acquaintance, met her eye, and without 
vanity her heart whispered, — 

" I could do as well as this — I think I might, per- 
haps, do better." 

And those carefully concealed etchings were better 
than half the productions which lay on her table, yet 
she dared not try. Once she ventured to speak on the 
subject. 

" Mordaunt, how exquisite the illustrations are to 
these tales by Andersen. How I should like to try 
and illustrate." 

Mordaunt rustled the newspaper he was reading, and 
said ^' Ha!" 

^^ I think I could ; the ideas are aU in my brain — I 
see all the figures before me — I think I could draw 
blindfolded, and give the world a completely new view 
of Lalla Rookh, if. .if. .if you thought it would do ?" 

This was Mordaunt's favourite expression. It was 
always, " Oh, that would not do," and Saverell had 
caught it. From her lips, the sentence meant, " if you 
approve," or, *' if you would allow it;" from his, it 
meant, *^ certainly not." 
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" I do not think it would/' he answered ; . " in your 
position I should not like it." 

Saverell misunderstood him. She thought he meant 
that it was a talent, the exercise of which was incompa- 
tible with her position as a lady, and she hastily ex- 
claimed, — 

" But indeed many ladies do illustrate, and publish 
too ;" and to prove her words, she gathered together a 
few of the glittering volumes on the table and placed 
them before him ; " look, Mordaunt, there is no name 
to this, but we know it is the work of a lady — an ho- 
nourable too — and here is another by Lord 's 

sister ; and this one you see is by . •" 

" My dear Saverell," interrupted her husband, put- 
ting the volumes aside, and looking up into her bright 
face, " I should not like you to do as all these ladies 
do." 

" But I flatter myself, vain as it sounds, that I could 
really do better." 

*' I do not doubt it — nay, more than that, I feel con- 
vinced of it. The ^ault in my sight is, that you would 
do it too well." 

Saverell gave him a quick furtive glance — ^the glance 
she generally gave when she knew he was going to say 
something that was to jar on her feelings — ^and then 
she coloured. 

" You see what I mean," said he ; but for once, feel- 
ing thwarted and pettish, she said,— 
" Indeed I do not !" 
" No ? — ^well, I gave you credit for more penetration, 
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Saverell. Do you not see that the manner in which 
you would illustrate books like these, would very soon 
attract extraordinary attention ? and that people would 
soon say, this is not the hand of an amateur, but an 
artist?" 

" And where would be the shame of it if they did, 
Mordaunt ? I toas an artist !" 

"True — ^but you are not one now. There is no 
shame about the matter. It is simply a question as to 
whether it is agreeable to the parties chiefly interested 
to be thus distinguished or not. To me it would be 
rfwagreeable, and I own it." 

" Ah V^ exclaimed Saverell, sighing, after a pause, in 
which her mind had apparently been wandering back 
into her earlier days — ^* if , in all those dark years of our 
distresses, I had but known how easily by these means 
money is made, how I would have slaved !" 

" And you would have failed," said Mordaunt. 

^^How?" she returned, her eyes lighting up ; "failed, 
when even you acknowledge that I could have excelled 
aU these?" 

Mordaunt winced at the expression '* even you." It 
seemed to him an inference that he did not appreciate, 
as perhaps Saverell thought the world would have ap- 
preciated, her great talents ; but he only said, 

" You misunderstand me again, Saverell. The au- 
thoresses of all these gay books are ladies — high bom 
and high bred — ^it is their name that makes these works 
sell ; Miss Muggridge would never have had her manu- 
script accepted," 
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'^ But," said Saverell in a tone of no slight pique, 
" Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn would !" 

'^ Yes," was the quiet, calm reply, " but I should not 
think of permitting Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn to try. 
My wife must never run the gauntlet of public opinion, 
or challenge the scrutiny of the vulgar world." 

*' Ah, my dear Mordaunt," cried Saverell with sudden 
feeling, *^ you should have married a woman of rank ! 
how very, very proud you are !" 

Simple people in their simplicity often hit upon very 
plain truths. Saverell was perfectly just when she ut- 
tered this accusation. Her husband was too proud, too 
sensitive, too thin-skinned y as the expression is, to have 
married beneath him. He had thereby exposed him- 
self to that which he would never otherwise have en- 
countered — namely, ^* the scrutiny of the vulgar 
world." 

This sort of life was a state of unnatural existence 
for Saverell. In the sphere in which she had lived, 
she had known none of these restraints. Had she been 
less yielding, they would have been intolerable to her. 
As it was, they were very hard to bear. In her father's 
humble home it was true that she had had to put up 
with all the evils of poverty, but then she had always 
her easel, her mill-boards, her colours, and her 
brushes, in which her whole soul was wrapt up, and 
upon these she would depend for all the bright hours 
of her life. 

No wonder that she often thought to herself, how 
much happier were those lower orders from which she 
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had sprung, than the rich and the high born, who were 
always obliged to act in accordance with their rank and 
position ! Then again, she could not at all comprehend 
why the rich and the accomplished of the higher ranks 
were allowed the exercise of their talents, and per- 
mitted to receive their reward in that gold, which, to 
them, seemed superfluity, whilst she, who rightfully 
belonged to the beloved profession, was, now that she 
had attained to that very rank, debarred from its de- 
lights and prevented from doing it honour. 

But Mordaunt Eveleyn disliked arguing on any sub- 
ject. With polite despotism he preferred saying that 
this or that '^ would not do," and thus he silenced Sa- 
vereU whenever she was inclined to be refractory ; and 
as she could not help often acknowledging that he was 
more likely to know what was right and proper than 
herself, she used to give way without much resistance. 
When therefore the time arrived for her to set foot 
on English ground once more, she was tolerably well 
broken in, and Mordaunt had no fears as to the manner 
in which she would conduct herself on all the points 
which he reckoned as of most importance. 

Fully equipped then, from Parisian magasins^ Mrs. 
Mordaunt Eveleyn landed with her husband, and com- 
pleted the homeward journey as far as London Bridge, 
in the most common-place and safe manner. The first 
incident that met them was the sight of Lady Heron's 
dark, mysterious little brougham, which made Mor- 
daunt think of days gone by, and recalled him to a 
sense of the actual reality of his being about to enter 
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it, as a married man, with her who was once " little 
Muggridge." 

He had had some fears that Lady Heron would have 
been in it, but she was not. There stood the stately 
horse, and the grave and powdered domestics ; and as 
Saverell sank into the luxurious cushions, Mordaunt, 
with his usual tenacity, fancied that they had given her 
a glance of curiosity, and so he sprang in after her with 
a frown on his brow, and biting his lip. 

Her life — Saverell's real life — ^had now begun. With 
a beating heart she was now actually on its threshold, 
and as they passed through the distracting throng of 
the City, she leant her head against the side of the car- 
riage, and looked apparently with intense eagerness at 
all the shops, merely that her husband shoTild not see 
the face, which she knew would teU tales of the trepi- 
dation within. 

At last Curzon Street was reached, and with a thun- 
dering rap at the door, Mordaunt and his wife were 
ushered into their future home. 

He had had fears as to the mode of his reception — 
he had had doubts as to the manner in which his aunt 
would think it best to welcome them — ^but these were 
all dispelled even on his entrance into the hall, for 
there, half-way down stairs, stood Lady Heron, her 
arms both slightly extended, ready to enfold (as they 
did a moment afterwards) with the warmest of greet- 
ings the figure of Saverell, as she hastened towards 
her. 

Whilst Mordaunt was still in the hall, they ascended 
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to the drawing-room, and there Lady Heron herself 
untied the bonnet-strings, and gazed on the yoxing face 
of her new niece — gazed, not with silent, but loquacious 
admiration. 

'' The same ! — ^the very same dear face ! — ah, my 
child, how every feature must have imprinted itself on 
my mind, for I look on you now as if I had known you 
for years !— known you, lost you, and just recovered 
you ! — ^how pleased I am — how I have been looking 
and longing for you. Now tell me, my dear, do you 
recollect me V* 

Saverell laughed. 

" Perfectly !" was her reply, amused at the earnest 
volubility of Lady Heron, *^ perfectly ! I recollect 
you, because, dear Madam, you were an object of very 
great interest in my eyes that evening, but that you 
should recollect me is really flattering !" 

" Mordaunt," said the old lady, turning to her 
nephew, who at that moment entered, " I do not know 
when I have been so happy ! — I feel as if you had 
brought me all that I ever wanted in this world — ^a 
daughter." 

It was still early in the afternoon when the Mordaunt 
Eveleyns arrived, and it yet wanted many hours before 
dinner, though it was too late for luncheon. In this 
dilemma. Lady Heron insisted on the usual lady's re- 
source — ^tea, and took Saverell up to her room, to show 
her, herself, where she was to be located. 

" This, my dear," said she, '^ is your bed-room, and 
it is a front room because it is cheerful for you. Here 
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is a nice little room for Mordaunt, in which he can just 
turn, and here/' she added, opening a third door, ^^ is 
a sanctum expressly for yourself, in which I have had a 
writing-table and a sofa put, that you may consider it as 
your place of refuge, and when the mood seizes you, 
my dear, you may paint here to your very heart's con- 
tent." 

Poor Saverell — a deep blush rose to her cheeks — it 
was the first time she had ever blushed at an allusion 
to her former life — so much for the lessons she had learnt ! 

"And now I shall leave you," continued Lady 
Heron, '^ hoping to meet again at seven, when we dine ; 
but remember, my dear, you may rove all over the 
house if you please, and not a soul will you encounter, 
so make yourself quite at home, and feel completely at 
ease." 

'*^ Do you expect any one at dinner ?" asked Mor- 
daunt half reluctantly. 

** Only Lord Arlington. I thought it would be a 
mutual pleasure. To-morrow, my dear niece, we shall 
make a few introductions — ^but not to-day. I felt sure 
you would be too tired for strangers to-day." 

Both husband and wife were thankful .for this con- 
sideration on the part of Lady Heron, and the com- 
pany of Lord Arlington was only an additional proof 
of her tact and good taste. The presence of one un- 
connected with the family, but, at the same time, an in- 
timate friend, was exactly what they wanted to carry 
off any little constraint which might have attended the 
first dinner. 
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As Lady Heron left the room, three o'clock struck, 
and only waiting imtil the door had closed, Saverell 
started up and approached her husband, who was pre- 
paring to leave the room. 

** Mordaunt— it is only three o'clock," said she, 
has|;ily, ** it wants four hours till dinner-time . . . . " 

** My dear Saverell — what an expression !" 

" I mean we have still four hours before we dine — 
will that do ? — ^but in all that time, do let me run apd 
see my father !" 

" Saverell ? — ^you talk as if he were in town ! — do you 
forget that he is at Hampstead ?" 

** Oh no, no, I do not forget — but four hours — con- 
sider how much time that is ! — do let me go — ^we can 
walk — or anything — ^but do let me go, because he has 
not been weU. I shall not sleep a wink if I neglect 
seeing him when I have actually four hours to spare." 

" To spare, Saverell ? when you have to dress ? and 
to rest, and refresh yourself?" 

" I am quite rested. The tea has quite refreshed 
me ; I could walk with ease." 

" Nonsense, my dearest ! — ^walk to Hampstead and 
back ? — impossible ; besides, your father does not know 
of your arrival." 

" But think what a delightful surprise for him ! he 
will be so enchanted— and poor dear mamma too — think 
of their happiness." 

*^ You cannot walk, Saverell — it is out of the ques- 
tion — and after the carriage has been sent all the way 
to London Bridge to meet us, we cannot have the con- 
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science to ask for it again, to-day. No— -do not be in- 
considerate — it cannot be." 

** If papa had not been ill/* faltered SavereU, '^ I 
should not mind so much — ^but he would be so pleased 
—might I not just get into a cab and go ?" 

*' A cab ? good heavens ! a cab from this doorV^ 

*' WeU, if you would just walk with me to the first 
stand—" 

" I have taken off my boots." 

'' Might I go with Berthe ?" 

'^ Impossible ! my dear Saverell, what can you be 
thinking of?" 

'* I was thinking of my dear, darling father. Only 
imagine my having been separated from him for eight 
whole months! and he has been ill — oh, dear Mor- 
daunt, do let me run and see him !" 

*' Not five minutes in the house, before ypu want to 
be flying off to Hampstead !" cried Mordaunt, impa- 
tiently ; ^^ and to talk of running I and company coming 
to dinner !" 

^^Only Lord Arlington," said Saverell, in whose 
estimation he was still plain Felix Wynn. 

** Only ? — my most intimate friend ! and one before 
whom I should wish you to look your best. No, my 
dear Saverell, I am sorry to refuse you, but it cannot 
be. I cannot allow you to be flying off to Hampstead, 
tiring and heating yourself, just to see your father and 
mother, who do not know you are in town, and who 
will be just as surprised and delighted to see you any 
other day as this. Be rational." 
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Saverell sat down on the sofa, and burst into tears — 
a most unusual exhibition on her part — and showing 
forcibly how keen was her disappointment. Mordaunt 
was exceedingly annoyed — ^it would make her eyes red. 
He walked up and down the room, and heard her sob. 
His heart almost relented, but his pride rebelled against 
it. He could not endure that the establishment should 
guess and discover that M;rs. Mordaunt Eveleyn could 
not be an hour in town without starting off to see her 
relations. Yet still it was very painful to see her- tears, 
and hear her sobs ; and after all, her love for her father 
was very natural. 

His heart grew softer — ^it was gaining the day — ^when 
suddenly the clock struck four. 

'* My dear SayereU," said he, " do not be so weak. 
You see it is too late for you to go such a distance.** 

" I know it is wom?," said Saverell ; and perhaps those 
few words were more reproachful than a torrent would 
have been, and then Mordaunt did not repent ! He 
was sure he had acted rightly — it never would have 
done to have given way — there was no saying where 
the innovation would have stopped, had he not stood 
firm ; and with these arguments he retired to his room, 
to think and to dress — only annoyed because he was 
convinced that, after such a flood of tears, Saverell*s 
eyes would be red at dinner. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

But Saverell's eyes were not red when she descended 
to the drawing-room. She looked pale, and she felt 
depressed, but the contretemits had had the effect of 
making her appear much more at her ease than she 
ever expected, for it had concentrated all her thoughts 
upon the surprise and disappointment of her father, 
when he discovered that she had passed a night in town 
without seeing him, and also upon Mordaunt's unkind- 
ness ; therefore it was with perfect composure that she 
entered the room, where Lord Arlington had already 
arrived. 

He stood talking to Lady Heron as the door opened, 
and turning, advanced with his usual quick step to seize 
both of Mordaimt's extended hands, and shake them 
warmly. He then turned towards Saverell-Hshe with 
whom he used to be on such easy, jocund terms — ^his 
whole manner changed — and instead of the customary 
greeting of familiar friendship, he made her a low bow, 
and never offered his hand until she had presented her 
own. In that moment she saw that he intended to show 
her that their new acquaintance was now begun — the 
new footing established ; she was now Mrs. Mordaunt 
Eveleyn even in his sight — ^not the *^ little Muggridge " 
of her happy days — for, in spite of her accession of dig- 
nity, she did look upon the bygone years as very, very 
happy ones. She was learning that bitter lesson (though 
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not as bitterly as many learn it), that position may bring 
pride, but no happiness. She had already learnt that 
it brought penalties, so it was dearly bought ! 

But even to see Felix Wynn again was a delight to 
her. His was a face on which her eyes rested with 
silent pleasure. He seemed to belong to the past. 
Mordaunt, on the contrary, always lived in the present, 
making it his constant study to try and obliterate the 
past both from her memory and his own, as much as 
possible. 

Yet all dinner-time she could but look at him, and 
listen to his well-known voice. She knew thht if she 
had ventured to ask after her father and mother before 
the servants, Mordaunt would not have liked it ; there 
would have come over his face a pinched, stiff expres- 
sion, which always made her shiver. She longed to ask 
if Lord Arlington had seen them lately — and that dear 
little brother, the little blue-coat boy, to whom he was 
always so kind — if he had been to see him as he used 
to do ? how sh^ longed to ask these questions — ^but not 
feeling sure whether they would not form the subject 
of one of Mordaunt's secret lectures, she refrained. 

But Lord Arlington had plenty of penetration. He 
saw the thoughts of her mind shining through those 
clear blue eyes, and his gay manner was intended to 
re-assure her. She felt that if anything were wrong at 
home, he would not be so merry. 

After dinner he spoke to his friend. So far their 
tete-a-tete was opportune. With as much tact as was 
consistent with the truth, he told Mordaunt all that had 
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passed between himself and Mr. Muggridge, and Mor- 
daunt was even more angry and annoyed tihian he had 
expected. Lord Arlington then mentioned the late 
proceedings at Heron Court. He thought it had better 
all come out at once. 

" They were right ! they were quite right !'■ was 
Mordaunt's exclamation, when he had heard this ; '^ they 
have paved for me a way which seemed almost too diffi- 
cult for my feet to tread on. They have removed from 
my shoulders a load of most unpleasant responsibility. 
I have never seen young Muggridge, as you are aware, 
but I have heard quite enough of him to know that he 
is likely to be both troublesome and mischievous, unless 
an extinguisher is at once put upon him. My family 
have remedied, in as admirable and effective a maimer 
as they could, my fatal mistake." 

Lord Arlington looked surprised at this expression. 
" Do not misconstrue the words," continued Mor- 
daunt, hastily. ** I see what you think, but you are 
wrong. I do not' use them with reference to my mar- 
riage. I do not look upon it as an error-r— but if you 
remember, when I interested myself to provide occupa- 
tion for Saverell's brother, I fancied I was introducing 
a totally different person into our neighbourhood. Hds 
was my fatal mistake." 

^' It was indeed unfortunate," returned Lord Arling- 
ton ; " but if you will only allow me to give you one 
word of advice. . . .may I ?. . . .^^ 

" Certainly — ^you may give it. You do not ask me 
to take it." 

T 2 
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" No — that would be more than any human creature 
has a right to expect^ but I only wish to caution you 
against irritating those in whose power it is to be trou- 
blesome. Believe me^ such a course is both unwise and 
dangerous.'* 

'* Impossible^ Felix ! If any of them should presume 
to be troublesome, I must take measures which they 
will not like. I defy them !" 

" Do not defy them. The fable of the Lion and the 
Gnat is an undeniable truth. There is no one so insig- 
nificant that they cannot annoy us, and Uttle stings are 
often harder to bear than one good-sized one." 

'^ But I defy them to sting me in ever so minute a 
manner. I mean to have nothing at all to do with 
them.*' 

" That is the yery subject on which I wish to offer 
you my humble adyice. In the first place, such a course 
would be extremely unkind towards your wife. . . .'* 

" Not at all — that is to say, hardly y^ said Mordaunt, 
rather faintly, the memory of Saverell^s tears being still 
too fresh for him to speak as confidently as he wished ; 
" she will soon become accustomed to it. I mean to 
keep up the ball of society at a great rate, and that will 
soon estrange her from all that sort of thing. In the 
whirl of the season, she wiU forget." 

Lord Arlington knew that to give this assertion the 
flat contradiction which was on his lips would only in- 
jure the cause, so he passed it over, merely remarking, 

" In the next place, consider the feelings of her fa- 
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ther, who idolizes her ; who clings to her with a frantic 
sort of affection which I never saw equalled." 

" Well, I do not wish altogether to break off all com- 
munication with him, for, poor feUow ! he looks like a 
gentleman. The only difficulty is, how to arrange their 
meetings. Of course, I should not Kke him to come 
here much, and of course I could not ask my aunt to 
be constantly driving to Hampstead — ^neither should I 
Kke the servants to be prying, and gossiping, and 
making their remarks — so altogether it will be perplex- 
ing to arrange interviews, although I do not object to 
the poor man himself. But as to that mother ! good 
heavens !" 

" She is not attractive certainly — raison dephis why 
I recommend you to allow Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn to 
visit her parents at Hampstead imrestrictedly. You 
thereby run a much less risk of an invasion in this 
house." 

" There you are right,^^ said Mordaunt musingly ; 
^' that did not occur to me." 

" At the same time, I cannot see why you object to 
the father coming here now and then ?" 

" Because his coming would entail the mother." 
*' No— I doubt it. She is not strong enough to walk, 
and not rich enough to ride. Unless very much exas- 
perated, I doubt if she wiU ever reach even the steps 
of your door. Thus you see why I so strongly urge 
the expediency of your not irritating her — ^not because 
you care about her anger, but because you wish to en- 
sure her absence." 
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" Very true. You have studied your friends to some 
purpose," was Mordaunt's reply, half laughing — *' and 
if my taking Saverell constantly to Hampstead will 
be a safeguard against what you very justly call an in- 
vasion here, we will go early to-morrow morning, before 
my sisters are likely to call, which I conclude they will 
do, in the course of the day." 

" Do," said Lord Arlington, inwardly rejoiced at 
having gained his point to a certain extent, '* I shall 
be glad to hear what you think of Mr. Muggridge. 
My idea is, that he is fearfully altered, and that he will 
not very long trouble you." 

But it was not the father whom Mordaunt dreaded ; 
it was the mother. However, thanks to the view in 
which Lord Arlington had put the case, Mordaunt was 
quite disposed to allow Saverell to see as much of her 
father as she pleased, provided only that he neither 
came to the house, nor that Lady Heron's brougham 
was seen at his door. Mr. Muggridge's feverish long- 
ing to be always near his child, Mordaunt looked upon 
as a nervous whim, which her presence alone would 
dispel. It was annoying ; but though at first the idea of 
such constant surveillance had offended him, at the close 
of his tite-d'tete with his friend he had learnt to regard 
it as only a symptom of mental weakness, and tolerated 
it accordingly. 

After this conversation they adjourned to the draw- 
ing-room. Lady Heron and SavereU were seated close 
together on a little sofa, the former whispering her in- 
terminable stories into the patient ear of the latter, and 
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charmed to find in her so attentive a listener, little 
dreaming that poor SavereU's thoughts were far away, 
and that her heart was nestling amongst its kindred in 
the humble cottage at Hampstead. 

That evening, as they all sat laughing and talking 
over the cheerful tea-table, an unassuming knock, un. 
heard in the drawing-room, called the footman to the 
door, and a man, whose appearance even in the gas- 
light earned for him a polite answer, asked if Mr. and 
Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn had arrived. 

" Yes, Sir. They arrived this afternoon." 

^* Could I see Mrs. Eveleyn ? is she disengaged ?'* 

" I could take up your name. Sir, but there is com- 
pany in the drawing-room." 

" Oh then, never mind. I can call another time. Is 
she quite well ?" 

'' Quite weU, Sur. What name shall I say ?" 

'* Never mind my name to-night. Some other time 
I will call at a more seasonable hour.'* 

And the anxious trembling father, rejoiced and re- 
lieved, turned from the threshold of his daughter's 
wealthy home, and retraced, with gladdened steps, his 
solitary way to Hampstead. 

That night. Combes, Mordaunt's re-instated valet, 
who, in the back-ground of the hall, had recognized 
Mr. Muggridge, but had wisely forborne to impart his 
knowledge to his fellow-servant, acquainted Mordaunt 
with the fact of the visit. 

'^ I will not tell SavereU," thought the yoimg hus- 
band to himself — " it will only vex her again, and she 
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need never know it, so I shall say nothing about it f 
and he did not. 

The next morning, Saverell's speaking eyes followed 
him about everywhere. They asked what her lips did 
not like to utter, and at last he had no longer the heart 
to pretend not to read them. 

" My dear aunt," he said, *' you will excuse us for 
a few hours, for Saverell and I are going to take a 
walk. Do not let us interfere with ^any plans of 
yours." 

" My dear children," was Lady Heron's answer, 
" my plans are yours. Never let us talk of interfering. 
We have luncheon, at one and the brougham comes 
round at three. To-day, by-the-bye, your sisters dine 
here, and their husbands. Should your mother and 
Gertrude arrive in time, they will join us too, but I 
doubt it. My little girl," she added kindly, turning to 
the now pale and agitated Saverell, " I must have all 
your roses for to-night — ^no long walks to take the 
brightness out of my blue eyes — all the best looks must 
be kept for this evening, or I shall be very angry in- 
deed with Mordaunt ; so now go, and remember what I 
say." 

Saverell tried to smile, and left the room in a state of 
nervousness easily to be imagined. The prospect of 
that day's dinner almost annihilated the delight with 
which she was looking forward to the excursion to 
Hampstead, which Mordaunt had that morning pro- 
mised her. 

As for himself, here was a new subject of annoyance. 
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Of late these subjects had been starting up fresh under 
his feet day by day, and the consequent irritation was 
gradually changing his very nature. It was spoiling his 
temper. He thought his sisters ought to have called in 
Curzon Street that day — ought to have intimated their in- 
tention of doing so — ^if not to see Saverell, at all events to 
see him. A year ago they would have flown into his 
arms. 

^* To do them justice," said Lady Heron, when he 
made known these sentiments, ^^ they did say they were 
coming to call to-day — they are extremely curious to 
see your wife, my dear Mordaunt — and it was iny fault 
the plan was frustrated, for I said. Come and dine, and 
then you wiU see her in all her beauty — ^not that Sa- 
verell wants candle-light! — but in her evening dress 
— and so they agreed to dine instead of calling." 

" I remember the day," answered Mordaunt bitterly, 
" when they would not have thought both too much." 

*' You must learn to be moderate in your expectations, 
Mordaunt," said Lady Heron seriously ; *' when peo- 
ple have been offended, we must not look for forgive- 
ness all at once ; above all, try to take things in good 
part just at first, even if they are not quite what you 
like, for it will smooth our way." 

In what a position for Mordaunt Eveleyn to be 
placed ! He, who had always hitherto been flattered, 
petted, spoilt ! — a favourite everywhere, and accustomed 
to domestic adulation ! — ^how difficult for such a man 
to stem the tide that had now turned against him. 

A few minutes after this brief lecture, which had not 
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improved Hs frame of mind, behold him walking with 
Saverell on his arm — walking rapidly, as though 
ashamed of his errand, and silently — Saverell closely 
veiled, according to his instructions; — behold them 
walking till a convenient cab-stand appeared in sight, 
and into the first they hastily entered, whilst there fell 
from Mordaunt's lips the ungracious sentence, ^^ Re- 
member, Saverell, I shall not like to do this every day, 
nor often ;" thus showing her too plainly that he was 
undergoing, with unconcealed repugnance, a penance 
which did no small violence to his feelings. 

Saverell's heart swelled and her eyes filled, but she 
pressed his hand, to prove to him that she was sensible 
of the sacrifice he was making for her, and grateful for 
it. To her, a cab was a familiar vehicle ; but a few 
months before, it had appeared to her in the light of a 
luxury ; to him, it was a conveyance which, whilst a 
lady was his companion, filled him with unmitigated 
disgust. 

And now they stopped at the top of a turning which 
led down to the cottages, one of which her parents 
occupied. Whilst Mordaunt stood waiting for change 
from the tardy driver, an object in the distance — ^two 
little yellow legs standing "at a gate — caught Saverell's 
eye, and unable to resist the overpowering impulse, she 
started off, as fast as she could run, and clasped her 
little brother in her arms, covering him with kisses, and 
almost smothering him in her arms. Another moment, 
she was in those of her father — still another, and Mrs. 
Muggridge, her cap off and her hair flying about her 
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ears, rushed out to welcome her, and from one to the 
other their darling was rapturously passed. 

They thought she was alone. They gazed at her 
beaming beautiful face — they looked admiringly at her 
costly and elegant dress — they untied her bonnet in the 
open air that they might pass their hands over those wavy 
golden tresses, and assure themselves that she was there, 
visible and tangible ! — and all this, Mordaunt saw as 
he advanced down the road, little pleased at her flight. 
All this he saw and felt. What a meeting ! And it 
was from these loving hearts that he contemplated, not 
only weaning her, but tearing her ! It was these peo- 
ple that he expected she would soon forget ! 

And now, the hour allotted in Mordaunt's own mind 
had elapsed — the time which he had considered neces- 
sary was expired — and that group, still clinging to 
each other, were to separate. He had seen their joy- 
ous meeting — their happiness at being all once more 
united — and he now saw their silent, sorrowful fare- 
well. The whole scene had been striking, because 
people in that sphere of life are more demonstrative 
than those in a higher. They are less under the re- 
straints of what is thought good breeding — they are less 
shackled by the trammels of society — and Mordaunt 
had been struck, and insensibly led to wonder how 
the meeting which was to take place with his own 
family in the evening would bear comparison with this 
—but no more. His heart was not one atom softened. 
Perhaps, if anything, it was more hardened, and aU 
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he thought^ as he took Saverell away, was, ** I must 
stand my groimd firmly — I see that /" 

All that afternoon Saverell drove about London 
with^ady Heron, leaving cards, and paying visits, and 
shopping. It was a strange new life, but even its 
novelty could not make her shake off that chilly sick- 
ness — that sickness of the heart — ^which accompanies 
great nervousness. She could think of nothing but the 
impending dinner-party, and her thoughts would flow 
in no other channel. Lady Heron saw the state she 
was in, and attributed it to her long absence that morn- 
ing, spent, as she rightly conjectured, at Hampstead; 
but thinking it best, until they became better acquainted, 
to ask no questions, she was silent. 

Thus Saverell had time to frighten herself into a 
perfect fever, and, when she went up to dress, took, 
with grateful eagerness, a potion partly composed of 
eau sucree and orange-flower drops, prepared by Ma- 
demoiselle Berthe, on the assurance that it would give 
her new life. 

The evening began unpropitiously. 

Mademoiselle Berthe, understanding that there was 
to be a party, had put out for her young mistress a 
very beautifiil and showy dress, flt for a large dinner 
party, and Saverell, who had but little idea of those 
sort of distinctions, concluded it was all right and pro- 
per, and allowed herself to be attired in it. 

The dress was very low, and the sleeves were very 
short, and seeing, by her long glass, that she looked 
exceedingly smart, Saverell knocked at Mordaunt*s 
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dressing-room door, and requested to know if she need 
wear bracelets. It was late, and Mordaunt was hur- 
rying his toilet to be in time, so that at first he only 
said, — 

^* Bracelets ? oh yes, if you like, but it is of very 
little consequence. You know it is only a family 
party," and as he said the words he raised his eyes ; 
his first glance was one of astonishment — ^his next of 
displeasure. 

^^ Saverell ! — ^what a dress ! — good heavens ! is it pos- 
sible you have so little judgment as to propose wearing 
such a dress as that ?" 

" Why ?" was her answer, in a tone of acute mortifi- 
cation; *^ what is the matter with it ? — I am sure no- 
thing can be more beautiful." 

^* So it is — for twenty people, not for ten I—pray go 
immediately and change it." 

^^ Dear Mordaunt, there is no time I" 

" Then you must make time ! I would not have you 
appear before my sisters, dressed with such exceeding 
vulgarity and bad taste as that, for all the kingdoms of 
the world ! — pray go instantly — wear something simple 
— something plain — consult Berthe — Frenchwomen un- 
derstand these things to a nicety — ^put on whatever she 
says is proper for a family party of eight or ten, and 
I implore of you not to trust to your own taste on an 
occasion like this again, if it misleads you so fearfully 
as this ! — ^now, my dear Saverell, not a word. I have 
not time to listen, nor you to argue. All I beseech of 
you is, ^fo." 
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And like a corrected child^ almost pouting with vex- 
ation, ^Saverell retreated to her room to explain, as 
well as her imperfect tongue could speak, the dissatis- 
faction which so lovely a dress had caused, and to ask 
what she ought to wear. In a moment, her accom- 
plished Abigail had selected the proper costume, ar- 
ranged the floating hair in a less elaborate manner, and 
delivered the young wife up to her impatient husband 
as exquisitely dressed and looking as beautiful as even 
he could desire. 

But they were late, and Mordaunt felt nearly as un- 
comfortable as Saverell, when he saw, on opening the 
drawing-room door, that the guests had assembled. 

Lady Alexander Aylmer stood at the centre table, 
examining a mosaic brought from Florence by Mor- 
daunt for Lady Heron. Lady Gore was sitting on the 
sofa by her aunt, and Lord Arlington was leaning over 
the arm of it, talking to them. In the middle window 
stood Lord Alexander and Sir Alan Gore. 

Calmly, and with the hauteur which usually distin- 
guished Mordaunt, he advanced to each relative iu 
rotation, as they stood nearest. No greeting could 
be more composed, more common-place. Had they 
parted but yesterday, no greater sang-froid could have 
marked the meeting of to-day, and Saverell was thun- 
derstruck. 

She had expected something like a scene—she thought 
Mordaunt's sisters would have been either very cold, or 
ostentatiously warm. They were neither. They did not 
even regard her with the curiosity which she had been 
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led to expect — indeed, as far as she could judge, they 
hardly looked at her, yet had they been questioned 
a moment afterwards, there was not a feature of her 
face or a point in her dress which their apparently indif- 
ferent eyes had not drawn in, to serve as food for after- 
thought. 

They each presented a cheek to their brother, and as 
he introduced his wife, they shook her hand with a 
bend of ceremonious grace. Whilst Saverell was in 
a whirl of contending emotions, those high -bom, 
high-bred young women were as cool and collected as 
though no unusual ceremony were taking place ; Lady 
Alexander, indeed, instjantly addressed her with the 
words, 

" We have been admiring this mosaic"— just as if 
she had known her all her life, and then Lord Ar- 
lington joined them, and Saverell began to flatter her- 
self that the worst was over, until a timid and furtive 
glance round the room showed her that Mrs. Eveleyn 
was not yet present. Then she felt that the worst was 
still to come. 

But Mrs. Eveleyn and Gertrude did not arrive. 
Dinner was announced, and they sat down without 
them. Opposite to Saverell was a young man with 
fair hair and a glass in his eye ; this was Lord Alexan- 
der Aylmer ; and during the whole of dinner, he ho- 
noured her with one continuous gaze, apparently fasci- 
nated and transfixed. On one side of her was Sir 
Alan Gore, who treated her with a sort of courteous 
gravity ; and on the other, her old friend Felix, towards 
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whose chair she found herself several times unconsci- 
ously edging nearer and nearer, as if for protection. 

The conversation was lively and incessant. No soul 
seemed ill at ease but Saverell herself, and she, inca- 
pable of entering into the spirit of the subjects so freely 
canvassed round her, sat silent and abstracted, except 
occasionally exchanging a few sentences with Lord Ar- 
lington. 

This tone of gay indifference was exactly the one 
which Mordaunt had most dreaded his sisters taking. 
It gave him no satisfaction, yet it left him nothing to 
complain of. He could not say his wife had not been 
well received, yet it rendered him incapable of judging 
what impression she had made. As far as any outward 
observer could judge, she had made none, and this was 
just what was most mortifying to his proud spirit. And 
then the manner in which they had met her — ^it was 
quite cordial, but much too careless. It was, as if to 
say, she was not worth any more trouble than just the 
shake of the hand, the graceful bend, and the £aint 
smile. 

Mordaunt did not see, that whilst Saverell*s eyes 
were on her plate, those of her sisters-in-law were fixed 
intently upon her — that when Saverell's profile, perfect 
as a cameo, was turned away, their eyes followed its 
delicate lines with a sort of reluctant admiration. Not 
to admire anything so beautiful was not possible, but 
Mordaunt was now accustomed to that — it did not 
satisfy him — ^he fancied they were treating her with 
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polite indifference, with smiling scorn, and he shrank 
within himself, cold, taciturn, and haijghty. 

• And then he thought of Hampstead — oh, how differ- 
ently was she treated there ! — ^what a different reception 
was that ! — and he wondered, whether in her own mind, 
she was making the same comparison herself. 

At last the weary dinner ended, and the ladies rose 
and ascended to the drawing-room. As Lady Heron 
entered, Saverell heard her exclaim : — 

" My dears ! how very odd — I never heard you 
come." And a young voice answered, that the street 
door happened to be open. 

Saverell hesitated — her mothet-in-law then, had ar- 
rived. Must she encounter this trial alone? that is, 
without Mordaunt ? she had more than half a mind to 
escape to her room, when Lady Heron re-appeared, 
and taking her hand, led her quickly, but silently, up 
to an elderly lady, whose height alone was sufficient to 
awe any one, even more alarmed than Saverell. This 
' was Mrs. Eveleyn, who herself seemed slightly agitated ; 
but evidently favourably impressed by the beauty so 
suddenly brought before her, she kissed her daughter- 
in-law, and taking both her hands, said, — 

^^ One amongst us, at all events, is not quite a stranger 
to you. Gertrude and you have met before.'* 

Gertrude was only waiting for this encouragement. 

With the most affectionate cordiality, her welcome 

brought back warmth into the chilled heart of Saverell, 

and carried off to a comer of the room, Gertrude seized 

VOL. I. u 
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her hand— never relinquished it — and poured into her 
ear question upon question, renuniscence upon reminis- 
cence. Sotto voce, they talked of the forbidden sub- 
ject — of painting, of pictures, of the galleries abroad,— 
and Saverell, once launched upon the beloved theme, 
enjoyed an hour of extreme happiness. 

Then came the gentlemen ; and Mordaunt saw at a 
glance that, as he expected, Gertrude was the only one 
of his family who had accorded to his wife a true sister's 
welcome. Lady Alexander and Lady Gore had been 
irreproachable in manner, but that was not what he 
wanted. Sir Alan was kind, but too quiet ever to show 
much outward interest. Lord Alexander was loud and 
rapturous in his expressions of admiration, and this 
Mordaunt considered impertinence. 

The young lord was never in a state after dinner to 
take hints, or notice rebuffs, and he seated himself by 
Saverell the moment he entered the room, and never 
left her, much to her annoyance, for on Lady Alexan- 
der's brow she saw a cloud of contemptuous scorn 
gathering. 

Altogether, the evening was not satisfactory to Mor- 
daunt Eveleyn's mind, and when all were dispersed, 
and Saverell had retired, he expressed himself disap- 
pointed to Lady Heron. 

" Nay, my dear," was her answer, for she had begun 
of late to take up a tone of grave remonstrance towards 
him, " I do not think you have any cause to complain. 
You could expect nothing better — ^if so good. You 
must not quarrel with your bread and butter, particu- 
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larly as you buttered it yourself, to use a homely pro- 
verb. The first evening of your married life amongst 
your family has passed, I think, as well as we could 
expect. My impression is, that this evening has been 
typical of the future ; and if things go on as smoothly 
as they have begun, overlook trifling annoyances, and 
let each actor in your domestic drama play their parts 
as it be^t pleases them, and be satisfied." 



CHAPTER XXII. 



Lady Heron was a lover of peace. She was essentially 
a peace-maker, and every one knows that that term is 
equivalent to being in constant hot water. 

From the moment that the Mordaunt Eveleyns had 
first taken up their abode with her, it had been her 
anxious study to make Saverell as much ^* one " with 
her husband's family as possible, and to draw them all 
together once more in the united circle which they had 
heretofore formed ; but she might as well have tried to 
re-unite the shivered atoms of a broken glass. The 
Eveleyn family preferred remaining as brilliant frag- 
ments — disjointed, divided — so that it was not likely 
that a new piece, never having formed part of the ori- 
ginal whole, should fit in all at once. Consequently, 
the amiable efforts of Lady Heron were of no avail ; 

V 2 
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she only embroiled herself, so after a few fruitless trials 
she gave it up, endeavouring to content herself with the 
consciousness that Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn had the 
entree — thanks to her introduction — ^to many of the best 
houses in London. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eveleyn had once more taken a house 
in town for the season. This was solely for the sake of 
appearances — solely to keep up their name in the world 
of fashion, and to prove to all who ventured to make 
impertinent inquiries, that they did not consider their 
daughter-in-law beneath their notice, and that therefore 
no one else had a right to do so. 

Such was the fair outside they carried about with 
them to meet the eye of the world, but the medal had 
its reverso. In private, a different line of conduct cha- 
racterized them, and neither Mordaunt nor his wife 
were ever admitted into the familiarity of the domestic 
circle. Mrs, Eveleyn never took Saverell to any of the 
parties. She did not decline, but she took care not to 
put herself in the way of the chance. She never asked 
them to dine quietly — a stranger was sure to be of the 
number whenever they were invited, and thus a certain 
distance was always kept up ; yet in public, the manner 
in which they played their part was unexceptionable, 
except that Lady Alexander, and even Lady Gore, had 
an offrhand way with them — ^not quite amounting to 
insolence — ^which was very galling even to Saverell, 
who, gentle and amiable as she was, was not invulne- 
rable. 
^ For instance, in a crowded room. Lady Alexander 
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would continue a conversation with some of her gay 
friends^ and extend to Saverell, who might be passing 
in the throng, her left hand, or two fingers of it, talking 
on all the same, without for a moment interrupting the 
dialogue in which she was engaged. Yet if Mordaunt 
the next minute had said, 

" Have you seen my wife ?" she could have replied 
with perfect truth, , 

" Oh yes. I have just shaken hands with her." 

Then again Lady Gore. She was a more amiable 
character than Lady Alexander, but she was just as 
proud and haughty when she pleased. Graceful and 
elegant-looking, she was considered as much a belle as 
her sister was looked upon as a wit, and she was in the 
habit of attracting a little bevy of admirers after her 
wherever she went. She generally managed to select 
from amongst these the one of most consequence, on 
whose arm to saunter through an assembly. It made 
her conspicuous, and she liked it, and on tiiose occa- 
sions she had a trick of looking just over Saverell's 
head when they encountered each other; yet if by 
chance she saw no way of avoiding a recognition, the 
greeting she bestowed would be of the most friendly, 
patronizing, condescending kind. It was worse than 
no notice at all, and SavereU had enough Irish blood 
in her veins to feel it boil under such repeated slights 
— slights, too, which it was impossible to take hold of, 
to resent, or even to notice. 

Such were a few of Saverell's trials, and even Lady 
Heron was not exempt from hers. A day or two after 
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Mordaunt had taken his wife to Hampstead^ she peti- 
tioned to be allowed to go and spend a whole day with 
her parents^ and this he firmly and instantly refused. 
*^ It would not do." Nothing that she could urge, no- 
thing that her pleading looks could say, shook him in 
his resolution ; and after a contest of no ordinary length, 
she was compelled to write her father a note full of all 
sorts of excuses, none of which appeared, even to her, 
to be sufficient, and entreat him to forgive the apparent 
want of filial duty. 

** Of a want of filial affection, darling father," (was 
her little private postscript), " you will never believe 
me capable, under any circumstances ; however much 
appearances may be against me, of that I am cer- 
tain " 

And on these lines her &ther woidd sit and gaze by 
the hour together. It was just what he had always 
expected. It was just what he had anticipated come to 
pass ; and so long had his heart ached with the con- 
viction, that it was hardly possible " to add a pang to 
pain." 

Mrs. Muggridge, however, soon saw through the con- 
stant excuses which came in reply to her constant notes; 
and at last her spirit rose, and she announced to her hus- 
band that, since her child was not allowed to visit them, 
she should go and see ?ier ! 

It was now Mr. Muggridge 's turn to forbid. He 
saw the incalculable mischief which was likely to ensue 
from any attempt on their part to force their society on 
people who had not scrupled to show that it would be 
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unwelcome, and he positively desired her to make no 
attempt of the kind. Mr. Mordaimt Eveleyn (as he 
always with ceremonious precision called him) had pro- 
mised that their daughter should occasionally visit 
them ; " but," he added, " we are not in a rank of life 
to return the visits — she no longer bears our name, or 
lives in our sphere." 

" But she is our child all the same !" exclaimed the 
mother. 

A sort of spasm passed over the face of the father, as 
he answered briefly, 

" She is gone from us." 

Mrs. Muggridge never could enter into the finer 
feelings of her husband. All her passions were of the 
common, violent, and demonstrative kind — his, on the 
contrary, were deep, concentrated, and refined. He 
was sensitive and high-minded — ^in fact, he was a gen- 
tleman, and she was not a lady. 

Provoked at the prohibition, she nevertheless said 
little, but in her own mind her course was already taken. 
Her husband, since the prospective return of his daugh- 
ter, had resumed conditionally (making his health the 
condition) the employment he had held of reader to a 
publisher ; and bo valuable were his services, so excel- 
lent were his taste and judgment considered, that he 
was allowed to continue the engagement on any terms 
he pleased. His terms were, that he shoidd not be 
required to be at his post before ten in the morning, 
and that he should be allowed to walk for an hour be- 
tween certain hours in the evening. 
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Can any one doubt how these leisure moments were 
employed ? At half-past nine every morning he passed 
through Curzon Street — far, far out of his way ! — and 
saw at her bedroom window the face that was the light 
of his life — saw her smile — saw her kiss her hand. And 
in the evening, between those stated hours, where was 
he ? By the Serpentine, to catch a glimpse of the well- 
known brougham, and to see her in the open air ; to 
be thereby able to judge if she looked well and happy ; 
and then he carried home a lighter heart and good 
tidings. 

But this did not satisfy Mrs. Muggridge. Nothing 
short of calling upon Saverell, to see herself, her house, 
and, if possible. Lady Heron, would content her ; and 
so, one fine day, when her unsuspecting husband was 
safe in the publisher's prison-house, in open defiance of 
his will and command, she attired herself in her Sun- 
day's best, walked down Hampstead hill till she met a 
vacant cab, and entering it with all the consequence of 
the mother of Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn, she ordered it 
to drive to No. — , Curzon Street. 

There are few trifles more characteristic of an indi- 
vidual than their dress. One glance at Mrs. Muggridge 
was sufficient at any time to stamp her, and on this day 
in particular, when she had studied the combinations 
of her costume with more care than usual, the total efifect 
gave evidence of the utter want of taste which was her 
great failing. 

Knowing from old experience how particular her 
" Savvy- Anne " used to be on the subject of colours. 
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she had arrayed herself in a brown barege with three 
flounces, each edged with red braid. Nine out of ten 
of my readers have seen such a dress as this. Then to 
" light her up/' as she termed it, she put on a very 
bright and palpably English red shawl, and this she 
thought went very well with the red braid. Deter- 
mined, however, to show she had not forgotten that it 
was spring, she wore a fancy straw' bonnet — ^her best, 
(and her second-best was not fit to exhibit, so this she 
was obliged to wear) ; unfortunately, it was trimmed 
with white and pink, and it had one pink and one white 
string. The pink and the red certainly made her un- 
happy, for she thought Saverell would exclaim at it ; 
but then she recollected that the pink and the brown 
barege did very well together, and as she might pretend 
to be overcome with the heat on her arrival, and slip 
off the offending shawl, she consoled herself. 

Such was the object that was deposited at Lady 
Heron's door, about half-past twelve o'clock in the 
morning, and who announced herself as Mrs. Mug- 
gridge — " Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn's mamma." For- 
tunately, it was Combes who opened the door, and with 
ready presence of mind ushered her into the little 
morning-room appropriated to Saverell, and wisely gave 
her name without the ostentatious addition she had put 
to it. 

Saverell was dressing to go to a morning concert, 
patronized by all the family, and several people were 
coming to a sandwich luncheon, before adjourning to 
the Opera House ; that is to say, Lady Heron had 
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asked^ in addition to her nieces, Lady Lavington, whose 
conduct had of late been so intolerable, that she re- 
quired conciliation. She had omitted no opportunity 
of treating Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn with a kind of 
playful ridicule which was exceedingly insulting. Little 
taunts — witty sarcasms — disagreeable insinuations, and 
a habit of talking at her which was peculiarly galling 
to Mordaunt, had characterized her conduct &om the 
first moment she had been introduced to her; and, worse 
than all. Lady Lavington visited Lady Heron, and had 
never left cards for Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn. 

" And stni, my dear,'* said Lady Heron to Saverell, 
'^ she must be conciliated, because she is too mischievous 
to be defied." 

Are there not many and many in the visiting world 
who are tolerated, and- even sought after, for no other 
reason than this ? 

So Lady Lavington was to come to luncheon, and 
was to take Gertrude Eveleyn to the concert in her 
carriage, and Saverell had to quell her rebellious feel- 
ings and prepare to meet her as though she were a 
friend. Her toilet that day tad cost Mademoiselle Berthe 
several hours of deep thought, and was the perfection of 
taste and simplicity. Imagine her then, flying with all 
the impatience of affection, to clasp in her arms her 
mother on her first visit to the^house. 

Saverell had no idea that her father had strictly for- 
bidden this visit. She did not know— at least not to 
the full extent — that a line, a sort of social cordon sani- 
taire, was to be drawn between herself and her rela- 
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tions, and that their setting foot in the house was 
against Mordaunt's laws. All she knew was, that her 
husband looked upon them as very much beneath him, 
and wished, in consequence, to avoid them' as much as 
possible ; but in the present case she could not imagine 
he would be angry. She thought it was so kind in her 
mother to come — ^to walk so far on such a hot day — she 
who never walked ! — and to exert herself to call so early 
— she who never rose till mid-day ! — and so she made 
her welcome all the warmer, only deploring in loud terms 
the necessity she was under of only granting her an in- 
terview of a few minutes. 

Just at this moment, when Mrs. Muggridge was 
making the tour of her daughter's beautiful figure, and 
uttering expressions of admiration which made Saverell 
laugh heartily, the door opened and a head peeped in. 

*' They are coming up, my dear— just arrived — lun- 
cheon is ready — are you dressed ?" 

It was Lady Heron, who only saw Saverell. 

" Dear Aunt Heron," she exclaimed springing for- 
ward, '* my mother is here — this is mamma, may I pre- 
sent her to you ?" 

With the excess of politeness which always distin- 
guished Lady Heron, she hastened to repair her appa- 
rent rudeness, by advancing to Mrs. Muggridge— » 
apologizing for not having been aware of her presence 
— and, before she had time to scan the figure before 
her, inviting her to descend to the drawing-room and 
take luncheon with the party before she set out on her 
return to Hampstead. 
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These were too early days for Saverell to turn against 
her mother. The lesson of estrangement was not nearly 
perfect yet — indeed, she was learning it unconsciously, 
So her proficiency was very slow — but still she had a 
sort of instinctive idea that Mrs. Muggridge woidd 
both look and feel out of her element in that high-bom 
circle ; so she made excuses, and offered to send refresh- 
ments to that room instead. Lady Heron, too, sup- 
ported her in this offer, having by this time seen her 
mistake ; but an evil and inconvenient spirit of contra- 
diction had now entered into Mrs. Muggridge, and she 
expressed her preference for going down into the draw- 
ing-room. She gave no reason, but she said " she had 
rather ;" and the truth was, she knew that the sisters- 
in-law of Saverell were there, and she was curious to 
see them. 

With a reluctance, which she could hardly conceal, 
her daughter therefore preceded her and led the way ; 
and when the door opened, a bevy of gay dresses met 
her eye, and her heart sank, and her head seemed to 
swim. 

Lady Heron, however, was now equal to encounter 
the disaster which she had brought upon herself. 
Without addressing any of her guests, or pausing to 
shake hands with them, she merely smiled, and led her 
strange acquaintance straight up to the table on which 
refreshments were placed, and then Saverell gained 
courage enough to begin to do the honours, till all at 
once, standing behind a low chair, on which sat Lady 
Lavington, was Mordaunt, with the look on his face 
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which she knew so well — a look of mingled severity, 
annoyance, and anger — his eyes positively glaring on 
the figure who, with perfect nonchalance, was sipping 
sherry, eating sandwiches with her gloves on, and ex- 
amining the company with unembarrassed attention. 
Mordaiint, however, stood where she could not see 
him. 

Lady Lavington raised her glass to her eye, and 
laughed. 

'* Who on earth is your friend ?" said she, partly to 
Mordaunt and partly to Saverell, who had just returned 
her gracious salutation with a distant but graceful bow. 

Not a moment was to be lost in giving the answer — 
Mordaunt had no time to think — no time to hesitate — 
it was so necessary that he should reply before his wife 
coidd give utterance to the fatal words, that, without the 
delay of a single second, he said, 

" Is it possible you have never before seen any of 
Lady Heron's excellent odd people P*^ 

He then looked up, and meant to give Saverell a 
meaning glance, but the scorn, the indignant sorrow, 
and the reproach which flashed from her eyes as they 
met his, struck him dumb. Never had he felt so mean 
— so unworthy — so small ! — and never had Saverell, 

" Severe in youthful majesty, ^^ 

brought home so fully to his mind the sense of his 
pitiful pride. That young girl, with all her low 
blood, would never have stooped to the contemptible 
subterfuge and evasion of which he had just been 
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guilty^ and conscience-smitten^ though still unequal to 
risking the discovery which hq could devise no means 
of averting, he took advantage of the proximity of a 
door which opened on the staircase, and by that, made 
an abrupt and silent exit 

Saverell learnt more from that brief scene than she 
had ever learnt before. She saw, not only that her fa- 
mily were disliked, that her mother was despised, but 
that her husband was ready in any emergency to dis- 
own them altogether, and even to turn the latter into 
bitter ridicule, if it suited his purpose. 

With a sick and sinking heart then, she turned from 
her gay new friends, and advanced towards that humble 
one, who was now becoming a sort of point of attack to 
the rest of the room, who thought it admirable amuse- 
ment to laugh at one of Lady Heron's " odd people !" 
Who, in that giddy, dressy circle, guessed that they 
were making game of Mrs. Mordaunt Eveleyn's mo- 
ther ! — and the poor woman herself, not having been 
introduced to any of them, could address no one, for- 
tunately, otherwise the secret would not have been kept 
many minutes. Saverell saw and felt this, and she also saw 
that were it to transpire, it would be as painful to Lady 
Heron, as humiliating to herself ; and she therefore ex- 
tricated her mother with a tact for which even Mor- 
daunt, had he been present, would have applauded her. 

She approached her aunt, and quietly whispered, 

*' Disperse our friends, my dear aunt ; leave my 
mother to me ;" and too happy to avail herself of the 
loop-hole. Lady Heron never rested till every one of her 
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guests were deposited in their several carriages^ and 
only her own left waiting at the door. 

In the mean time^ Mrs. Muggridge had returned with 
her daughter to the room into which she had first been 
ushered, and there Saverell struck whilst the iron was 
hot. 

" Dearest mother, you must never come and see me 
again without writing me a note first. You see how 
surrounded I am by all my new acquaintance, and how 
engrossed I am ohliged to be, by Lady Heron's nume- 
rous engagements. I cannot enjoy you if you come in 
this way I" 

'* But dear heart, Sav'rell-Anne ! what way am I to 
come then ? Haven't I written and invited you over 
and over again, and you wouldn't come ?" 

" Say could not, dear mother — not would not." 

" Well, one or the other it comes to the same thing 
in the end. I couldn't get a sight of you, and so it 
struck me the shortest and easiest way was to come here 
at once." 

" Yes, mother, but now that you have come, you see, 
I am sure, that you have had all your kind trouble al- 
most in vain." 

" Not I, my dear. I have seen you, and that is all I 
wanted, and your father may scold now, and welcome, 
for all I care, since I have gained my point." 

" Then my father was against your coming ?" asked 
Saverell. 

" Why you know, my dear, he is very odd some- 
times." 
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" Yet he is so right, always, mother !" 
" Well, perhaps. Still it wasn't in human nature for 
me to live on much longer,-never seeing anything of 
you. And you have a carriage too," added Mrs. 
Muggridge in a slight tone of reproach. 

" Not mine,*' replied Saverell, *' it is Lady Heron's ; 
and you have no idea, mother, the immense length of 
her visiting list." 

" And pray what's that ?" 

" I mean the immense number of people at whose 
houses we call every day. Then every night of our 
lives we are out, or else we have company at home, and 
that makes me late in the morning ; so, in fact, the day 
is gone before we know where we are, mother." 

Still Mrs, Muggridge was not satisfied or pacified. 
She answered, 

" I daresay all that is very true and very likely ; bul 
you know, my dear, if you cannot come and see me, I 
must come and see you, — and I certainly will." 

'* And charmed shall I be to see you, dear mother ; 
but pray, pray write me a line first, that I may tell you 
if my time is my own. Just ask yourself, what plea- 
sure have you had in your visit to-day ?" 

" Exactly as much as I expected," was Mrs. Mug- 
gridge's retort. " I came to see you, and I have seen 
you, and so smart too, that I shall have something to 
think of for the next week to come. And I have seen 
your sisters-in-law too. I didn't much like the look of 
them. They seemed silly, giggling women," (Saverell 
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sighed. She knew too well who they had been '^ gig- 
gling" at) — ^^ and you never told them who I was." 

"Dear mother, there is a great deal of etiquette 
always going on in the world in which I now live," 
said Saverell, her cheeks tingling as she told the par- 
donable fib, *' it was not for me to introduce you — ^this 
is Lady Heron's house." 

At this moment the carriage was announced, and Sa- 
verell was obliged to take leave of her mother, not, 
however, without one last eflfort. 

" But you have promised me," she said, half sadly, 
half playfully, *^ you wiU never take me by surprise 
again ? — ^you wiU write me a little note, mother ? — give 
me your word." 

" And your answer will be, you are engaged !" 

" Perhaps ; but then you will give me a choice of 
days." 

" Well, perhaps I will. But if I happen to be in 
this quarter any day, you know, I shall call, depend 
upon it." 

"And miss me! — oh mother, for my sake, do not 
tantalize me so !" 

" I don't wish to, my dear. I know too weU what 
it is myself." 

*' Then for my sake, spare mc." 

'* If it really annoys you. Savvy- Anne . . • . " 

" It reaZZy does!" 

" Then I won't," said her mother^ half crying ; *^ I 
promise you; but don't you forget us, dear ; don't let 
your grandees put us out of your head and your heart. 

VOL. I. X 
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Think of us often — ^love us always — ^that's my motto, 
darling, and don't you be led away from us, for weVe 
broken our hearts to make you happy, as God knows, 
and if you are happy, why we'll try and put up with as 
much as ever we can." 
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